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DEDICATION 

TO     THE 
REV.    JOSEPH     WARTON,   D.     D.  Ore. 


MY  PLEASANT  AND  RESPECTABLE  FRIEND1. 


I 


N  prefixing  your  name  to  this  volume ,  I  feel 
and  confefs  the  double  influence  of  an  affectionate 
and  of  an  ambitious  defire  to  honor  you  and 
myfelf.  Our  loft  and  lamented  Friend  GIBBON 
has  told  us,  I  think  very  truly ,  in  dedicating  a 
juvenile  work  to  his  Father,  that  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  Dedications,  which  can  do  honor 
cither  to  the  Patron  or  the  Author — the  firft  ari- 
fing  from  literary  efleem,  the  fecond  from  per- 
fonal  affeclion.  If  either  of  thefe  two  characleriftics 
may  be  fufficient  to  give  propriety  to  a  Dedication, 
I  have  little  to  apprehend  for  the  prefent ,  which 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  uniting  the  two. 

The  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  which  you 
commended  the  firit  edition  ef  this  Life  might 
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alone  have  induced  me  to  infcribe  a  more  ample 
copy  of  it  to  that  literary  veteran,  \vhofe  applaufe 
is  fojuftly  dear  to  me.     I  have  additional  induce 
ments  in  recollecting  your  animated  and  enlight 
ened  regard  for  the  glory  of  M  I  L  T  o  N.      It  is 
pleafmg  to  addrefs  a  fympathetic  friend  on  a  fub- 
jecl  that  interefts  the  fancy  and  the  heart.     I  re 
member  ,  with  peculiar  gratification  ,  the  liberali 
ty  and  fraoknefs ,  with   which  you  lamented   to 
me  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  late  Mr.  Warton, 
in  defcribing  the  controverfial  writings  of  Milton. 
I  honor  the  rare    integrity   of  your  mind,   my 
candid  friend,  which  took  the  part  of  injured  ge 
nius  and  probity  againfl  the  prejudices  of  a  bro 
ther,  eminent  as  a  fcholar,  and  entitled  alfo,  in 
many  points  of  view ,  to  your  love  and  admira 
tion.       I  fympathize  with  you  moft  cordially  in 
'  regretting  the  feverity  to  which  I  allude ,  fo  little 
to  be  expefted  from  the  general  temper  of  the 
critic,  and  from  that  affectionate  fpirit,  with  which 
he  had  vindicated  the  poetry  of  Milton  from  the 
mifreprefentations   of  cold  and  callous  aufterity. 
But  Mr.  Warton  had  fallen  into  amiftake,  which 
has  betrayed  other  well-difpofed  minds  into  an 
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unreafonable  abhorrence  of  Milton's  profe;  I 
mean  the  miilake  of  regarding  it  as  having  a  ten 
dency  to  fubvert  our  exifting  government.  Can 
any  man  juftly  think  it  has  fuch  a  tendency,  who 
recollects  that  no  government,  fimilar  to  that 
which  the  Revolution  eflabliflied  for  England, 
exifted  when  Milton  wrote.  His  impaffioned  yet 
difmterefted  ardor  for  reformation  was  excited 
by  thofe  grofs  abufes  of  power,  which  that  new 
fettlement  of  the  ftate  very  happily  corrected. 

Your  learned  and  good-natured  brother,  my 
dear  friend,  was  not  the  only  man  of  learning 
and  good-nature,  who  indulged  a  prejudice,  that 
to  us  appears  very  extravagant ,  to  give  it  the 
gentleft  appellation.  A  literary  Paladine  (  if  1 
may  borrow  from  romance  a  title  of  diitinclion  to 
honor  a  very  powerful  hiflorian )  even  Gibbon 
himfelf,  whom  we  both  admired  and  loved  for 
his  literary  and  for  his  focial  accomplishments, 
furpnfled,  I  think,  on  this  topic,  the  feverity  of 
Mr.  Warton,  and  held  it  hardly  compatible  with 
the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  re-publifli,  in  the 
prefent  times ,  the  profe  of  Milton  ,  as  he  appre* 
heuded  it  might  be  productive  of  public  evil. 
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For  my  own  part,  although  I  fincerely  refpefted 
the  highly  cultivated  mind  that  harboured  this 
apprehenfion  5  yet  the  apprehenfion  itfelf  appear 
ed  to  me  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  fear  of 
Falftaff,  when  he  fays',  "  I  am  afraid  of  this 
*c  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead."  As  the 
profe  of  Milton  had  a  reference  to  the  diftracled 
period  in  which  it  arofe,  its  arguments,  if  they 
could  by  any  means  be  pointed  againft  our  exifl- 
ing  government ,  are  furely  as  incapable  of  inflict 
ing  a  wound ,  as  completely  dead  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  hiilility,  as  the  noble  Percy  is  reprefented, 
when  he  excites  the  ludicrous  terror  of  Sir  John  : 
but  while  I  prefume  to  defcribe  the  profe  of  Mil 
ton  as  inanimate  in  one  point  of  view,  let  me  have 
the  juftice  to  add,  that  it  frequently  breathes  fo 
warm  a  fpirit  of  genuine  eloquence  and  philan 
thropy  ,  that  I  am  perfuaded  the  prophecy  of  its 
great  author  concerning  it  will  be  gradually  ac- 
compliflied  ;  its  defecls  and  its  merits  will  be  more 
temperately  andjuflly  eflimated  in  a  future  age 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  prejudices  fo 
recently  entertained  againft  it,  by  the  two  emi 
nent  writers  I  have  mentioned,  were  entertained 
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at  a  period   when   a  very   extraordinary    panic 
poflefTed  and  overclouded  many  of  the  mofl  ele 
vated  and  enlightened  minds  of  this  kingdom — a 
period  when  a  retired  ftudent  could  hardly  amufe 
himfelf  with  perufing  the  nervous  republican  wri 
ters  of  the  lafl  century,  without  being  fufpecled 
of  framing  deadly  machinations  againft  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  prefent  day;  and  when  the  principles 
of  a  Jacobin  were  very  blindly  imputed  to  a  truly 
Englifh  writer  of   acknowledged    genius,  and  of 
the  pureft  reputation,   who  is,  perhaps,   of  all 
men  living,  the  mofl  perfeclly  blamelefs  in  his 
fentiments  of  government,  morality,  and  religion. 
But ,  happily  for  the  credit  of  our  national  un- 
derftanding,  and  our  national  courage ,  the  panic 
to  which  I  allude  has  fpeedily  pafied  away,  and 
a  man  of  letters  may  now,  I  prefume,  as  fafely 
and  irreproachably  perufe  or  reprint  the  great^e- 
publican  writers  of  England,  as  he  might  tranflate 
or  elucidate  the  political  vifions  of  Plato  a  writer 
whom  Milton  paffionately  admired,  and  to  whom 
he  bore,  I  think,  in  many  points,  a  very  ftriking 
refemblance.       Perhaps  they  both  poflefled  too 
large  a  portion  of  fancy  and  enthufiafm  to  make 
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good  practical  ftateCmen ;  the  viiionaries  of  public 
virtue  have  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  management 
of  dominion,  and  in  politics  it  has  long  been  a 
prevailing  creed  to  believe,  that  government  is  like 
gold,  and  muft  not  be  faihioned  for  extenfive  ufe 
without  the  alloy  of  corruption.  But  I  mean  not 
to  burden  you,  my  lively  friend,  with  political 
refleclions,  or  with  a  long  diflertation  on  the  great 
mafs  of  Milton's  profe ;  you,  whofe  ftudies  are  fo 
various  and  extenfive,  are  fufficiently  familiar 
with  thofe  fmgular  compofuions;  and  I  am  not 
a  little  gratified  in  the  affu ranee  that  you  think  as 
I  do,  both  of  their  blemiflies  and  their  beauties, 
and  approve  the  ufe  that  I  have  made  of  them 
in  my  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  life  and  charac 
ter  of  their  author.  Much  as  we  refpecled  the 
claffieal  erudition  and  the  tafte  of  your  lamented 
brother,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  neither  of 
us  fubfcribe  to  the  cenfure  he  has  palled  on  the 
Latin  ftyle  of  Milton,  who,  to  my  apprehenlion  , 
is  often  moil  admirably  eloquent  in  that  language, 
and  particularly  fo  in  the  paffage  I  have  cited 
from  his  character  of  Rradfliaw;  a  character  in 
which  I  have  known  very  acrimonious  enemies 
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to  the  name  of  the  man  commended  very  candid-' 
>y  acknowledge  the  eloquence  of  the  eulogill. 
S'ome  rigorous  idolaters  of  the  unhappy  race  of 
Stuart  may  yet  cenfure  me  even  for  this  difpaf- 
iionate  revival  of  fuch  a  character;  but  you,  my 
liberal  friend  to  the  freedom  ofHterary  difcullion, 
you  will  fugged  to  me,  that  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  in  general  afpire  to  Roman  magnani 
mity,  in  rendering  juflice  to  great  qualities  in 
men,  who  were  occafionally  the  objecls  of  public 
delegation,  and  you  join. -with  me  in  admiring 
tint  example  of  fuch  magnanimity,  to  which  I 

A  Q  1 '  ' 

particularly  allude.     Nothing  is  .more  honorable 
to  indent  Rome,  than  her  generolity  in  allowing 
a  ditue  of  Hannibal   to  be  raifed  .and  admired  „ 
within  the  walls  of  the  very  city,  which  it  was 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  diftrefs  and  dedroy. ' 

In  emulation  of  that  fpirit,  which  delights  to 
honor  the  excellencies  of  an  illudrious.  antagonift, 
I  have  endeavoured-  to.  preferve  in  my  own  mind, 
and  to  exprefs  on  every  proper  occafion ,  my 
unfliaken  regard  for  the  rare  faculties  and  virtues 
of  a  late  extraordinary  biographer ,  whom  it  has 
b<?cn.  my  lot  to  encounter  continually  as  a  very 
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bitter,  and  fometimes,  I  think,  an  infidious  enemy 
to  the  great  poet,  whofe  memory  I  have  fervent 
ly  wiflied  to  refcue  from  indignity  and  detraction. 
The  afperity  of  Johnfon  towords  Milton  has  often 
ftruck  the  fond  admirers  of  the  poet  in  various 
points  of  view;  in  one  moment  it  excites  laugh 
ter  ,  in  another  indignation ;  now  it  reminds  us  of 
the  weapon  of  Goliah  as  defcribed  by  Cowley; 

"  A  fword  fb  g;reat,  that  it  was  only  fit 

"  To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it;" 

now  it  prompts  us  to  exclaim ,  in  the  words  of 
an  angry  Roman : 

"  Nee  bellua  tetrior  ulla  eft 
"  Quam  fervi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis," 

I  have  felt ,  I  confefs ,  thefe  different  emotions 
6f  refentment  in  perufmg  the  various  farcafms  of 
the  auftere  critic  againft  the  object  of  my  poetical 
idolatry,  but  I  have  tried,  and  I  hope  with  fome 
fuccefs ,  to  correct  the  animofity  they  muft  natu 
rally  excite,  by  turning  to  the  more  temperate 
works  of  that  very  copious  and  admirable  writer, 
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particularly  to  his  exquifite  paper  in  the  Rambler 
(N°  54)  on  the  deaths  and  afperity  of  literary 
men.  It  is  hardly  poflible ,  I  think,  to  read  the 
paper  I  have  mentioned  without  lofmg,  for  fome 
time  at  lead,  all  fenfations  of  difpleafure  towards 
the  eloquent,  the  tender  moralift ,  and  reflecting, 
with  a  fort  of  friendly  fatisfaflion ,  that,  as  long 
as  the  language  of  England  exifts ,  the  name  of 
JOHNSON  will  remain,  and  defer ve  to  remain, 

Magnum  &  memorabile  nomen. 

As  long  as  eloquence  and  morality  are  objects 
of  public  regard,  we  muft  revere  that  great  mental 
phyfician ,  who  has  given  to  us  all ,  infirm"  mor 
tals  as  the  beft  of  us  are,  fuch  admirable  prefcrip- 
tions  for  the  regimen  of  mind  ,  and  we  fhould  ra 
ther  fpeak  in  forrow  than  in  anger ,  when  we  are 
forced  to  recollect,  that,  like  other  phyficians, 
however  able  and  perfect  in  theory,  he  failed  to 
correct  the  infirmity  of  his  own  morbid  fpirit. 
You,  my  dear  Warton ,  whom  an  oppofite  tem 
perament  has  made  a  critic  of  a  more  airy  and 
cheerful  complexion,  you  are  one  of  the  beft 
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\vitnefies  that  I  could  poffibly  produce,  if  I  had 
any  occafion  to  prove  that  my  ideas  of  Johnfon's 
malevolent  prejudices  againft  Milton  are  not  the 
offsprings  of  a  fancy  equally  prejudiced  itfelf 
againft  the  great  author,  whofe  prejudices  I  have 
prefumed  to  oppofe ;  you,  my  dear  friend  ,  have 
heard  the  harlh  critic  advance  in  converfation  an 
opinion  againft  Milton,  even  more  fevere  than 
the  many  detractive  farcafms  with  which  his  life 
of  the  great  poet  abounds;  you  have  heard  him 
declaim  againft  the  admiration  excited,  by  the  poe 
try  of  Milton ,  and  affirm  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  cant  ( to  ufe  his  own  favorite  phrafe } 
of  affefled  fenfibility, 

I  have  prefumed  to  fay  >  that  Johnfon  fome- 
times  appears  as  an  infidious  enemy  to  the  poet.  Is 
there  not  fome  degree  of  infidious  hostility. in  his 
introducing  into  his  dictionary,  under  the  article 
Sonnet,  the  very  fonriet  of  Milton,  which  an  ene 
my  would  certainly  chufe,  who  wiibed  to  repre- 
fent  Milton  as  a  writer  of  verfes  entitled  to  fcorn 
and  derifion?  You  will  immediately  recollecl 
that  I  allude  to  the  fonnet  which  begins  thus ; 

u  A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachoidcn/'1 
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The  fonnct  is,  in  truth,  contemptible  enough, 
if  we  fnppofc  that  Milton  intended  it  as  a  ferions 
compofition  ;  but  I  apprehend  it  was  an  idle  litfus 
pocficusj  and  either  meant  as  a  ludicrous  parody 
onfome  other  fonnet  which  has  funk  into  oblivion, 
or  merely  written  as  a  trifling  paftime,  to  fliow 
that  it  is  poflible  to  compofe  a  fonnet  with  words 
moft  unfriendly  to  rhyme.      However  this  may 
be ,  it  was  barbarous  furely  towards  Milton  (and , 
I  might  add,  towards  the  poetry  of  England)  to 
exhibit   this    unhappy    little    production ,    in  fo 
confpicuous  a  manner,  as  a  fpecimen   of  Englifh 
fonnets.     Yet   I  perceive  it  is  polftble    to  give  » 
milder   interpretation  of  Johnfon's   defign  in.  his 
difplay  of  this  unfortunate  fonnet;  and  as  I  moft 
fincerely  wifli  not  to  charge  him  with  more  male 
volence  towards.  Milton  than  he  really  exerted,  I 
will  obferve  on  this  occafion  ,  that  as  he  had  little, 
or  rather  no  relilli  for  fonnets,  which  the  ftern  lo 
gician  feems  to  have  defpifed  as  perplexing  trifles 
(dijfici/es   nuge)  he  might  only   mean  to   deter 
young  poetical  ftudents  from  a  kind  of  verfe  that 
he  difiiked ,    by   leading   them    to  remavk ,  how 
the  greeted  of  our  poets  had  failed  in  this  petty 
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competition.  You,  who  perfectly  know  how 
much  more  inclined  I  am  to  praife  than  to  cen- 
fure,  will  give  me  full  credit  for  my  fincerity  in 
faying ,  that  I  wifh  to  acquit  Johnfon  of  malevo 
lence  in  every  article  where  my  reafon  will  allow 
me  to  do  fo.  I  have  been  under  the  painful  ne- 
ceflity  of  difplaying  continually,  in  the  following 
work,  the  various  examples  of  his  feverity  to 
Milton.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  excite  our  fpleen 
than  a  flroke  of  injuftice  againft  an  author  whom 
we  love  and  revere ;  but  I  fliould  be  forry  to  find 
myfelf  infected  by  the  acrimony  which  I  was 
obliged  to  difplay,  and  I  iliould  be  equally  forry 
to  run  into  an  oppofite  failing,  and  to  indulge 
afpirit  of  obloquy,  like  Mrs.  Candor,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  with  all  the  grimaces  of  affeft- 
ed  good  nature.  I  have  fpoken,  therefore  my 
own  feelings,  without  bitternefs  and  without  timi 
dity.  I  cannot  fay  that  I  fpeak  of  Johnfon  "fine 
ira  cir  Jludio?  as  Tacitus  faid  of  other  great  men 
(very  differently  great!)  for,  in  truth,  I  feel  to 
wards  the  fame  object:  thofe  two  oppofite  fources 
of  prejudice  and  partiality  :  as  a  critical  biogra 
pher  of  the  poets  he  often  excites  my  tranfient 
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indignation ;  but  as  an  eloquent  teacher  of  mo 
rality  he  fills  me  with  more  lafting  reverence  and 
affeclion. 

His  lives  of  the  poets  will  probably  give  birth , 
in  this  or  the  next  century,  to  a  work  of  literary 
retaliation.  Whenever  a  poet  arifes  with  as  large 
a  portion  of  fpleen  towards  the  critical  writers  of 
paft  ages ,  as  Johnfon  indulged  towards  the  poets 
in  his  poetical  biography,  the  literature  of  England 
will  be  enriched  with  "  the  Lives  of  the  Critics," 
a  work  from  which  you ,  my  dear  Warton,  will 
have  little  to  apprehend ;  you,  whofe  effay  teaches, 
as  the  critical  biographer  very  truly  and  liberally 
obferved ,  "  how  the  brow  of  criticifm  may  be 
"  fmoothed,  and  how  fhe  may  be  enabled,  with 
<c  all  her  feverity ,  to  attrafl  and  delight." 

Yet  to  fliow  how  apt  a  writer  of  verfes  is  to  ac- 
cufe  a  profeft  critic  of  feverity,  we  may  both  re- 
collet,  that  when  I  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
your  entertaining  and  inftruclive  EfTay  on  Pope , 
I  fcrupled  not  to  confider  the  main  fcope  of  it  a 
little  too  fevere;  and  in  truth,  my  dear  friend, 
I  think  fo  ftill ;  becaufe  it  is  the  aim  of  that 
charming  Effay  to  prove  P  that  Pope  poffeffed  not 
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thofe  very  high  poetical  talents /for  which  the 
world,  though  fufficiently  inclined  to  difcover 
and  magnify  his  defects,  had  allowed  him  credit* 
You  confider  him  as  the  poet  of  reafon ,  and  in 
timate  that  "  he  ftooped  to  truth,  and  moralized 
his  fong ,"  from  a  want  of  native  powers  to  fup- 
port  a  long  flight  in  the  higher  province  of  fancy. 
To  me,  I  confefs,  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  appears 
a  fufficient  proof  that  he  poffefled,  in  a  fuper- 
lative  degree,  the  faculty  in  which  you  would 
reduce  him  to  a  lecondary  rank;  he  chofe,  indeed, 
in  many  of  his  productions,  to  be  the  poet  of 
reafon  rather  than  of  fancy;  but  I  apprehend  his 
choice  was  influenced  by  an  idea  (I  believe  a 
miltaken  idea)  that  moral  fatire  is  the  fpecies  of 
poetry  by  'which  a  poet  of  modem  times  may 
render  the  greateft  fervice  to  mankind.  But  if  in 
one  article  you  have  been  not  fo  kind  *  as  I  could 
xvilhj  to  the  poet  of  morality,  I  rejoice  in  recol- 
lecling  ,  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  making  him 
confiderable  amends,  and  of  fulfilling  a  predic 
tion  of  mine ,  by  removing  from  the  pages  of 
Pope  a  great  portion  of  the  lumber  with  which 
they  were  Damply  loaded  by  Warburton,  You 
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will  foon ,  I  truft,  prove  to  the  literary  world, 
as  you  perfectly  proved  to  me  fome  years  ago  > 
that  the  poet  has  fuffered  not  a  little  from  the 
abfurdities  of  his  arrogant  annotator.  It  is  hardly 
poflible  for  a  man  of  letters ,  who  affectionately 
venerates  the  name  of  Milton,  and  recollects  fome 
expreflions  of  Warburton  concerning  his  poetry 
and  his  moral  character ,  to  fpeak  of  that  fuperci- 
lious  prelate  without  catching  fome  portion  of  his 
own  fcornful  fpirit :  you  will  immediately  perceive 
that  I  allude  to  his  having  beftowed  upon  Mil  * 
ton  the  opprobrious  title  of  a  time-ferver*.  Do 
you  recoiled,  my  dear  learned  critic,  extend  v* 
us  your  fludies  have  been  5  do  you  recollecl,  in 

*  With    what  peculiar  propriety   Warburton  applied 

this  name  to  Milton,,  the  reader  will  beft  judge,  who  re- 

collefts  the  humorous  Butler's  very  admirable   character 

of  a  time-ferver ,   which  contains  the  following  paflagc; 

<c  He  is  very  zealous  to  fhow  himfelf.,  upon  al!  occafions, 

11  a  true  member  of  the  chinch  for  the  time  being,  and 

a'has  not  the  lead  fcruple  in  his  conference  againft  the 

:c  docftrine  and  difcipline  of  it,  as  it  (lands  at  prcfent, 

:e  or  fhall  do  hereafter,  unfight  unfeen;  for  he  is  refolved 

"  to    be  always  for  the  truth,  which  he  believes  is  never 

<c  fo  plainly  demonftrated  ar>  in  that  character  that  fays 

c<  ^  it  is  $reat,  and  prevails /  and  in  that  fenfe  only  fit 
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the  wide  range  of  ancient  and  modern  defamation, 
a  more  unpardonable  abufe  of  language?  Milton, 
a  poet  of  the  mod  powerful,  and,  perhaps  the 
moft  independent  mind  that  was  ever  given  to  a 
mere  mortal,  infulted  with  the  appellation  of  a 
time-ferver;  and  by  whom?  by  Warburton,  whofe 
writings,  and  whofe  fortune — -but  I  will  not  copy 
the  contemptuous  prelate  in  his  favorite  exercife 
of  reviling  the  literary  characters,  whofe  opinions 
were  different  from  his  own  ;  his  habit  of  indulg 
ing  a  contemptuous  and  dogmatical  fpirit  has  al 
ready  drawn  upon  his  name  and  writings  the  na«* 
tural  punilhment  of  fuch  verbal  intemperance; 
and  the  mitred  follower  of  his  fame  and  fortune, 
who  has  lately  endeavoured  to  prop  his  reputa 
tion  by  a  tenderly  partial ,  but  a  very  imperfecl 
life  of  his  precipitate  and  quarrelfome  patron, 
has  rather  leffened,  perhaps ,  his  own  credit ,  than 
increafed  that  of  his  matter,  by  that  affecled  cold- 
nefs  of  contempt  with  which  he  defcribes,  pr 

c<  to  be  adhered  to  by  a  prudent  man ,  who  will  never 
<c  be  kinder  to  truth  than  fhe  is  to  him ;  for  fuffering  is 
«  a  very  evil  effetl ,  and  not  likely  to  proceed  from  a 
cc  good  caufe."  Butler's  Remains,  vol.  ii.  j>.  220. 

rather 
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rather  disfigures,  the  illuftrious  chaftifer  of  Warbur- 
tonian  infolence,  the  more  accompliflied  critic,  pf 
whom  you  eminent  fcholars  of  Win  ton  are  very 
juflly  proud;  I  mean  the  eloquent  and  graceful 
L  o  w  T  H. 

But  as  I  am  not  fond  of  literary  ftrife,  however 
dignified  and  diftinguilhed  theantagonifls  may  be, 
I  will  haflen  to  extricate  myfelf  from  this  little 
group  of  contentious  critics ;  for  it  muft  be  mat 
ter  of  regret  to  every  fmcere  votary  of  peace  and 
benevolence  to  obferve ,  that  the  field  of  litera 
ture  is  too  frequently  a  field  of  cruelty,  which  al- 
mofl  realizes  the  hyperbolical  expreflion  of  Lucan, 
and  exhibits 

» 

«  Plus  quam  civiiia  bella ;  " 

where  men,  whofe  kindred  fludies  fliould  human 
ize  their  temper ,  and  unite  them  in  the  ties  of 
fraternal  regard ,  are  too  apt  to  exert  all  their  fa 
culties  in  ferocioufly  mangling  each  other;  where 
we  fometimes  behold  the  friendfhip  of  years  di£ 
folved  in  a  moment,  and  converted  into  furious 
hoflility,  which,  though  it  does  not  endanger, 

a 
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yet  never  fails  to  embitter  life  ;  and  perhaps  the 
fource  of  fuch  contention  , 

cc  teterrima  belli 


inftead  of  being  a  fair  and  faith  lefs  Helen  >  is  lio- 
thing  more  than  a  particle  of  grammar  in  a  dead 
language,     O  that  the  fpleen-correcling  powers  of 
mild  and  friendly  ridicule  could   annihilate  fuch 
hoftilities!  —  Cannot  you,  my  dear  Warton,  who 
have  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  pacific  Neftor 
in  this  tumultuous  field,  cannot  you  fuggeft  ef- 
feclual  lenitives  for  the  genus  irritabile  fcriptorum* 
The  celebrated  Saxon  painter  Mengs  has,  I  think, 
given  us   all    an  admirable  hint  of  this  kind  in 
writing  to  an  ingenious  but  petulant  Frenchman, 
who  had  provoked  him   by  fpeaking  contemp- 
tuoufly  of  his  learned  and  enthufiaflic  friend  Win- 
kelman.     Se  io  pofledefli  il  talento  di  fcriver  bene 
(  fays  the  rnodeft  painter  )  vorrei  efporre  ragioni  , 
e  fatti  ,  e  infegnar  cofe  utili  fenza  perdermi  a  con- 
tradir  veruno  poiche  mi  Fembra,  the  fi  poffan  fare 
buoni  libri  fenza  dire  che  il  tale  ,  o  il  tal  foggetto 
s'  inganna;  e  finalmente  fe  ella  mi  pud  dimoftrare, 
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chela  maldicenza  fia  cofa  onefla,  allora  io  con- 
'verro  the  importa  molto  poco  il  modo ,  con  cui 
fi  attacca  la  riputazione  del  profTimo:  e  aggiungo 
che  il  farcafmo  e  1'infulto  fono  la  peggior  maniera 
di  mormorare,  e  di  biafimare  donde  rifulta  fempre 
il  maggior  danno  a  chi  lo  ufa. — »Opere  di  Mengs, 
tomo  primo,  p.  243. 

Thefe  admonitions  are  excellent,  and  want  only 
the  good  example  of  the  monitor  to  make  them 
complete}  but  Mengs,  unfortunately,  in  his  pro- 
feflional  writings,  has  fpoken  of  Reynolds  in  a 
manner  that  grofsly  violates  his  own^doclrine;  fo 
difficult  is  it,  my  good  Doclor,  to  find  a  pacific 
preacher  and  his  praclice  in  perfed  harmony 
with  each  other 

To  feeling  and  fervent  fpirits  there  can  hardly 
be  any  provocation  more  apt  to  excite  afperity 
of  language,  than  an  infult  offered  to  an  objeft  of 
their  efteem  and  veneration*  In  writing  upon  Mil 
ton  ,  and  thofe  who ,  to  my  apprehenlion ,  have 
in[;ihcd  his  name  with  contumelious  feverity ,  I 
may  have  been  hurried  beyond  the  bias  of  my 
temper,  which  is,  I  truft,  neither  irafcible  nor 
,  ccnibrious;  but  I  will  imitate  fome  well  meanimg 
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catholic  writers,  and  making  you  ,  my  dear  War- 
ton,  my  inquifitor  as  well  as  my  patron,  I  will 
here  very  honeftly  fay  to  you ,  "  Si  quid  dlxerim 
*e  contra  fpiritum  caritatis  evangelic^  indicium 
«c  oo/o.  " 

Let  me  now  haften  to  apologize  to  you ,  as  I 
think  I  ought,  for  fuch  deficiencies  as  your  nice 
difcernment  cannot  fail  to  obferve  in  the  work  I 
addrefs  to  you.  You  remember  that  Plutarch,  the 
amiable  prince  of  ancient  biographers,  has  very 
juflly  mentioned  the  advantage  arifmg  to  a  wri 
ter  from  refiding  in  a  city  amply  ftirniflied  with 
books; — it  is  my  lot,  you  know,  to  live  in  a 
little  fequeftered  village ,  and  I  chufe  to  do  fo  for 
the  reafon  which  attached  the  good-natured  Plu 
tarch  to  his  native  Cheronaea,  that  it  may  not  be 
come  lefs.  Had  it  fuited  me  to  devote  much  time 
and  labor  to  extenfive  refearches  in  the  public 
and  private  libraries  of  London,  it  is  poffible  that 
I  might  have  difcovered  fome  latent  anecdotes  re 
lating  to  Milton ;  "y et  ^ after  the  patient  inquiries 
of  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Birch,  and 
after  the  fignal  difcovery  of  your  more  fuccefsful 
brother,  little  novelty  could  be  expeded  to  reward 
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the  toil  of  fiich  invefligation ;  and  perhaps  a  writer 
too  eager  to  make  new  difcoveries  on  this  beaten 
ground  ,  might  he  hurried  by  fuch  eagernefs  into 
the  cenfurable  temerity  of  Peck  the  antiquarian, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  great  poet,  has  affixed 
the  name  of  Milton  to  a  portrait  and  a  poem  that 
do  not  belong  to  him. 

Though  my  work  has  been  executed  in  a  reti 
red  village  of  England,  my  inquiries  have  extend 
ed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country , 
by  the  aid  of  fome  intelligent  and  obliging  friends, 
who  had  the  kindnefs  to  fearch  for  me  the  great 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Rome ,  in  the  hope  of  di£- 
covering  fome  neglefled  compofition,  or  latent 
anecdote,  that  might  be  ufeful  to  a  biographer 
of  Milton.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  refearches  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  kindnefs  and  the  zeal  of  the  in 
telligent  inquirers;  but  an  unexpected  favor 
from  a  literary  friend ,  who  is  known  to  me  only 
by  his  writings ,  has  enabled  me  to  throw ,  per 
haps,  a  new  ray  of  light  on  that  inviting  fubjeft 
oi  conjecture,  the  real  origin  of  Milton's  greateft 
performance. 
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In  the  differ tation,   which  I  have   annexed   to 
this  life  of  the  poet ,  you  will  find  fome  account 
of  an  Italian  drama  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paradife, 
which,    though  it  rifes  not  to  the  poetical   fpirit 
of  Andreini,  may  have  had  fome  influence ,  I  ap 
prehend,  on  the  fancy  of  Milton.    You  will  alfo 
find ,  that  I  have  followed  your  example,  in  re 
commending  your  old  acquaintance  Andreini  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.    He  happened  to  engage 
my  attention  ,  when  the  health  of  my  revered 
friend,  Mr.  Cowper,  allowed  him  to  be  my  gueft; 
and ,  after  our  more  ferious   morning  fludies ,  it 
afforded  us  a  pleafant  relaxation  and  amufement 
to  throw  fome  parts  of  the  Adamo  into  Englilh , 
in  a  rapid  yet  metrical  tranflation.     In  this  joint 
work,  or  rather  paftime,  it  would   be  needlefs, 
if  it  were  poffible,  to  diftinguifh  the  lines  of  the 
united  tranflators ,  as  the  verfion  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  Englifh 
reader ,  without  afpiring  to  praife,     A  very  differ 
ent   characler  is  due  to  that  verfion  of  Milton's 
Latin  poetry,  which  my  excellent  friend  has  fin- 
ifhed  with  fuch  care  and  felicity,  that   even  from 
the  feparate  fpecimens  of  it,  with  which  this  life 
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is  embelliflied,  you,  my  dear  Warton,  and  every 
delicate  judge   of  poetry,  will,  I  am  confident, 
efteem  it  an  abfolute  model  of  poetical  tranflation. 
For   the  honor    of  Milton,   and  for  that   ofrhis 
mofl  worthy  interpreter,  I  hope  that  the  whole 
of  this  admirable  performance   may  be  foon  im 
parted  to  the  public,    as    I   trull    that  returning 
health  will  happily  reftore  its  incomparable  author 
to  his  fufpended  ftudies ;  an  event  that  may  affeft 
the  moral  intereft  and  the  mental   delight  of  all 
the  world  —  for  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed ,  has 
heaven  bellowed  on  any  individual  fuch  an  am 
ple,  fuch  a  variegated  portion  of  true  poetical  ge 
nius,  and  never  did  it  add  greater  purity  of  heart 
to  that  divine  yet  perilous  talent,  to  guide   and 
fanclify  its  exertion.  ThoJe  who  are  bell  acquaint 
ed  with  the  writings  and  the  virtues  of  my  inefti- 
mable  friend,  mull  be  moll  fervent  in  their  hopes, 
that  in    the  courfe  and  the    clofe  of  his   poetical 
career  he  may  refemble  his   great   and    favorite 
predecelTors ,  Homer    and    Milton;    their    fpirits 
were  cheered  and  illuminated  in  the  decline  of 
life  by  a  frefh  portion  of  poetical  power;   and  if 
in  their  latter  produclions  they  rofe  noj  to  the 
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full  force  and  fplendor  of  their  meridian  glory , 
they  yet  enchanted  mankind  with  the  fweetnefc 
and  ferenity  of  their  defcending  light. 

Literature  ,  which  Cicero  has  fo  eloquently  def- 
fcribed  as  the  friend  of  every  period  and  condition 
of  human  exiftence,  is  peculiarly  the  friend  of 
age;  a  truth  of  which  you,  my  dear  Warton,  are 
a  very  lively  illuflration — you ,  who  at  a  feafon  of 
life  when  unlettered  mortals  generally  murmur 
againft  the  world ,  are'  miniflering  to  its  inftruc- 
tion  and  its  pleafure  by  continuing  to  write  with 
temper ,  vivacity,  and  grace. 

That  you  may  long  retain  and  difplay  this 
happy  affemblage  of  endowments,  fo  rare  in  a 
critical  veteran  ,  is  the  cordial  wifli  of  many,  and 
particularly  the  wifli  of  your  very  fmcere  and  af- 
feclionate  friend, 

W.  H. 

Eartham,  Otfober  ag.  1795. 
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L'  ETA  PtECORSE,   E   LA  SPERANZA;  E  PRESTI 
PAREANO  I   FIOR,   QUANDO   N'  USCUO   I   F&UTTl. 

TASSO. 

JL  H  E  character  of  .Mi  LT ON  has  been  fcru- 
tinized  with  all  the  minutenefs  of  invefligation , 
which  oppofite  paflions  could  fugged..  The  viru 
lent  antagonifl  and  the  enraptured  idolater  have 
purfued  his  fleps  with  equal  pertinacity :  nor  have 
we  wanted  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  who, 
devoid  of  prejudice  and  enthufiafm,  both  in  poli 
tics  and  in  poetry,  have  endeavoured  to  weigh 
his  merits  exactly  in  the  balance  of  truth  and 
realbn. 

What  new  light  then  can  be  thrown  upon  a 
life,  \vhofeincident3  have  been  fo  eagerly  collected, 
and  fo  frequently  retailed?  What  novelty  of 
remark  can  be  expected  in  a  review  of  poems , 
whofe  beauties  and  blemifhes  have  been  elabon 
rately  examined  in  critical  difFerutions,  that  almoft 
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rival  in" excellence  the  poetry  they  difcufs  ?  Aflu- 
redly  but  little ;  yet  there  remains ,  perhaps ,  one 
method  of  giving  a  degree  of  intereft  and  illuftra- 
tion  to  the  life  of  Milton ,  which  it  has  not  hi- 
.  therto  received  5  a  method  which  his  accomplilhed 
friend  of  Italy,  the  Marquis  of  Villa,  in  fome 
meafure  adopted  in  his  interefling  life  of  TaiTo ; 
and  which  two  engaging  biographers  of  later  date, 
the  Abbe  de  Sade  and  Mr.  Mafon ,  have  carried 
to  greater  perfection  in  their  refpeclive  memoirs 
of  Petrarch  and  of  Gray.  By  weaving  into  their 
narrative  feleclions  of  verfe  and  profe  from  the 
various  writings  of  thofe  they  wiflied  to  comme 
morate,  each  of  thefe  affeftionate  memorialifts 
may  be  faid  to  have  taught  the  poet  he  loved  "  to 
become  his  own  biographer;"  an  experiment  that 
may,  perhaps,  be  tried  on  Milton  with  the  hap- 
pieft  effecl!  as  in  his  works,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  that  are  at  prefent  the  leaft  known ,  he  has 
fpoken  frequently  of  himfelf.  —  Not  from  vanity , 
a  failing  too  cold  and  low  for  his  ardent  and  ele 
vated  mind;  but,  in  advanced  life,  from  motives 
of  juftice  and  honor,  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  poifoned  arrows  of  ilander;  and,  in  his 
younger  days,  from  that  tendernefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  heart ,  which  lead  a  youthful  poet  to 
make  his  own  afteclions  and  amufements  the 
chief  fubjecls  of  his  fong. 

The  great  aim  of  the  fubfequent  account  is  to 
render  full  and  perfect  juftice  to  the  general  cha 
racter  of  Milton.  His  manners  and  caft  of  mind, 
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in  various  periods  of  life,  may  appear  in  a  new 
and  agreeable  light,  from  the  following  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  many  little  fketches, 
which  his  own  hand  has  occafionally  given  us,  of  his 
palfions  and  purfuits.  Several  of  thefe ,  indeed  , 
have  been  fondly  afiembled  by  Toland  or  Ri- 
chardfon;  men,  who,  different  as  they  were  in 
their  general  fentiments  and  principles,  yet  fym- 
pathized  completely  in  their  zeal  for  the  renown 
of  Miltori;  delighting  to  dwell  on  his  characler 
with  "  that  fhadovv  of  friendihip ,  that  compla- 
"  cencyand  ardor  of  attachment,  which,  as  Pope 
"  has  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  Homer  ,  we  natu- 
4t  rally  feel  for  the  great  geniufes  of  former  time.1' 
• —  But  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate 
the  perfonal  hiftory  of  the  great  Englifli  Author, 
by  exhibiting  paflages  from  fome  of  his  neglected 
works ,  have  almoft  confined  themfelves  to  felec- 
tions  from  his  profe. 

There  is  an  ampler  field  for  the  ftndy  of  his 
early  temper  and  turn  of  mind  in  his  Latin  and 
Italian  Poetry:  here  the  heart  and  fpirit  of  Milton 
are  difplayed  with  all  the  franknefs  of  youth.  I 
felecl  what  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  fhow ,  in 
the  cleared  light,  his  native  difpofition,  becaufe 
his  characler  as  a  man  appears  to  have  been  great- 
ly  miftaken.  lam  under  no  fear  that  the  frequency 
or  length  of  fuch  citations  may  be  expofed  to  cen- 
fure,  having  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  pre- 
fenting  them  to  the  Englifli  reader  in  the  elegant 
and  fpirited  verfion  of  a  poet  and  a  friend — with 
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pride  and  delight  I  add  the  name  of  Cowper* 
This  gentleman ,  who  is  prepared  to  oblige  the 
world  with  a  complete  tranflation  of  Milton's  La 
tin  and  Italian  poetry  ,  has  kindly  favored  me 
with  the  liberty  of  tranfcribing,  from  his  admira 
ble  wdrkj  whatever  I  wifli  to  infert  in  this  narra 
tive.  Since  I  am  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  friendlhip, 
which  I  regard  as  honorable  in  the  higheft  de 
gree,  may  I  be  indulged  in  the  hope  of  leaving  a 
lafting  memorial  of  it  in  thefe  pages, 

A  book  •,  devoted  to  the  honor  of  Milton ,  may 
admit,  I  hope^  without  impropriety,  the  praifes 
due  to  a  living  author,  who  is  become  his  poeti 
cal  interpreter;  an  office  which  the  fpirit  of  the 
divine  bard  may  be  gratified  in  his  having  a  (Tu 
rned  5  for,  affuredly,  my  friend  bears  no  common 
refemblance  to  his  mofl  illuftrious  pr.edecefTor  5 
not  only  in  the  energy  and  hallowed  ufe  of  poe 
tical  talents ,  but  in  that  beneficent  fervor  and 
purity  of  heart*  which  entitle  the  great  poet  to 
as  large  a  portion  of  affeclionate  efteem  >  as  he  has 
long  pofTefled  of  admiration. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  born  in  London ,  on  the 
gth  of  December,  1608,  at  the  houfe  of  his  fa 
ther,  in  Bread-flreet,  and  baptized  on  the  Qoth  of 
the  fame  month.  His  chriflian  name  defcended  to 
him  from  his  grandfather.  The  family,  once  opu* 
lent  proprietors  of  Milton ,  in  Oxfordfliire  ,  loft 
that  eftate  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  andLancafter^ 
and  was  indebted,  perhaps,  to  adverfity  for  much 
higher  diftinftion  than  opulence  canbeftow*  John, 
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th«  grandfather  of  the  poet,  became  deputy  ran 
ger  in  the  foreftofShotover,  not  far  from  Oxford; 
and  intending  to  educate  his  fon  as  a  gentleman, 
he  placed  him  at  Chriil-Church,  in  that  univerfi- 
ty;  but  being  himfelf  a  rigid  Papifl,  he  difinherited 
the  young  and  devout  fcholar,  for  an  attachment 
to  the  cloclrines  of  the  Reformation ,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  necelfity  of  quitting  the  path  of  litera* 
ture  for  a  lefs  honorable  but  more  lucrative  pro* 
feffion. 

The  difcarded  (Indent  applied  himfelf  to  the 
employment  of  a  fcrivener,  which  has  varied  with 
the  variations  ,  of  life  and  manners.     A  fcrivener> 
in  remoter  ages,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  mere 
tranfcriber;  but  at  the  period  we  fpeak  of,   his 
occupation  united  the  two  profitable  branches  of 
drawing  contracls  and   of  lending   money.     The 
emoluments  of  this  profeflion  enabled  the  father 
of  Milton  to  bellow  moll  abundantly  on  his  fon 
thole  advantages  of  education ,  which  had  been. 
cruelly  withdrawn  from  himfelf.      The  poet  was 
happy  in  both  his  parents;  and  to  the  merits  of 
both    he  has    borne  affectionate  and    honorable 
teftimony*     The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  has 
been  difputed;   but  it  feems  reafonable  to  credit 
the  aqcount  of  Philips,  her  grandfon,  the  earlieft 
biographer  of  Milton  ,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
living  with  him  as  a  relation  and  a  difciple. 

Her  name,  according  to  this  author,  \vhofpeaks 
highly  of  her  virtue,  was  Gallon,  and  her  family 
derived  from  Wales,  Milton ,  in  mentioning  his 
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own  origin,  with  a  decent  pride,  in  reply  to  one 
of  his  revilers,  a  Herts ,  that  his  mother  was  a  wo 
man  of  exemplary  character,  and  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  her  extenfive  charity  *.  The  parental 
kindnefs  and  the  talents  of  his  father  he  has  cele 
brated  in  a  Latin  poem ,  which  cannot  be  too 
warmly  admired,  as  a  monument  of  filial  tender- 
nefs,  and  poetical  enthufiafm.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  fevere  manner  in  which  that  indulgent 
father  had  been  driven  from  the  purfuits  of  lear 
ning  induced  him  to  exert  uncommon  liberality 
and  ardor  in  the  education  of  his  fon.  Though 
immerfed  himfelf  in  a  lucrative  occupation ,  he 
feems  to  have  retained  great  elegance  of  mind, 
and  to  have  amufed  himfelf  with  literature  and 
mufic;  to  the  latter  he  applied  fo  fuccefsfully,  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Burney ,  the  accomplifhed  hifto- 
rian  of  that  captivating  art,  "  he  became  a  volu 
minous  compofer,  equal  in  fcience,  if  not  in 
genius,  to  the  befl  muficians  of  his  age."  Not  did 
his  talents  pafs  without  celebrity  or  reward.  Phi- 
Jips  relates,  that  for  one  of  his  devotional  compo- 
fitions  in  forty  parts,  he  was  honored  with  a 
gold  chain  and  medal  byaPoliih  prince,  to  whom 
he  prefented  it.  This  mark  of  diftinclion  was  fre 
quently  conferred  on  men,  who  rofe  to  great  ex 
cellence  in  different  arts  and  fciences  :  perhaps 

*  Londini  fum  natus  ,  genere  honefto,  patre  Tiro  intcgerrimo, 
inntre  probatiflima ,  &  eleemofynis  perriciniam  potiffimum  nota. 

Defcq/to  fecunda. 
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the  ambition  of  young  Milton  was  nrfl  awakened 
by  thefe  gifts  of  honor  bellowed  upon  his  fa 
ther*. 

A  parent,  who  could  enliven  the  drudgery  of 
a  dull  profeffion  by  a  variety  of  elegantpurfuits,  muft 
have  been  happy  to  difcern ,  and  eager  to  cherifh, 
the  mil  dawning  of  genius  in  his  child.  In  thi* 
point  of  view  we  may  contemplate  with  peculiar 
delight  the  infantine  portrait  of  Milton ,  by  that 
elegant  and  faithful  artifl,  Cornelius  Janfen.  Au 
brey,  the  antiquarian,  obferving  in  his  manufcript 
memoirs  of  our  author,  that  he  was  ten  years  old 
\vhen  this  picture  was  drawn ,  affirms  that  "  he 
was  then  a  poet.*'  This  expreifion  may  lead  us  to 

*  'the  father  oF  Milton  has  been  lately  mentioned  as  an  author. 
—He  was  thought  to  have  published,  in  the  year  of  the  poet's 
birth,  a  little  book^  with  t'le  quaint  title  of  "  A  Sixe  Fold  Poli* 
tician."-<— Mn  Warton  obferved,  that  the  curious  publication  af- 
cribed  to  Milton's  father  may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library; 
that  "it  appears  to  be  a  fatire  on  characters  pretending  to  wifdom 
or  policy,  and  is  not  void  of  learning  and  wit,  fuch  as  we  often 
find  afFe&edly  and  awkwardly  blended  in  the  elfay-writers  of 
that  age." 

By  the  favor  of  Mr.  Ifaac  Reed ,  who  is  moft  liberal  in  the 
communication  of  the  literary  rarities  he  has  colle&ed,  I  have 
perufcd  this  fingular  performance,  and  perfectly  agree  with  its 
obliging  pofTeffor,  ind  his  accomplished  friend,  Df.  Farmer  ^ 
that  although  in  the  records  of  the  Stationers  Company  it  is  af- 
cribcd  to  John  Milton,  We  may  rather  alfign  it  to  John  Mel 
ton,  author  of  the  Aihologaftcr,  than  to  the  father  of  our  poet* 
*— The  latter  will  lofe  but  little  in  being  no  longer  regarded  as 
its  author,  especially  as  we  have  different  and  more  honorable 
proofs  of  his  attachment  to  literature* 
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imagine ,  that  the  portrait  was  executed  to  encou 
rage  the  infant  author;  and  if  fo,  it  might  operate 
as  a  powerful  incentive  to  his  future  exertion.  The 
permanent  bias  of  an  aclive  fpirit  often  originates 
in  the  petty  incidents  of  childhood;  and  as  no 
human  mind  ever  glowed  with  a  more  intenfe,  or 
with  a  purer  flame  of  literary  ambition  5  than  the 
mind  of  Milton,  it  may  not  be  unpleafmg  to  con- 
}edure  how  it  firft  caught  thefparks,  that  gradual 
ly  mounted  to  a  blaze  of  unrivalled  vehemence 
and  fplendor. 

His  education,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  well  obferved, 
united  the  oppolite  advantages  of  private  and  pub 
lic  inftruclion.  Of  his  early  paflion  for  letters  he 
has  left  the  following  record,  in  his  fecond  defence  *: 
"  My  father  deftined  me  from  my  infancy  to  the 
fludy  of  polite  literature,  which  I  embraced  with 
fuch  avidity ,  that  from  the  age  of  twelve,  I  hardly 
ever  retired  from  my  books  before  midnight.  This 
proved  the  firft  fource  of  injury  to  my  eyes,  whofe 
natural  weaknefs  was  attended  with  frequent  pains 
of  the  head;  but  as  all  thefe  difadvantages  could 
notreprefs  my  ardor  for  learning ,  my  father  took 
care  to  have  me  inftru&ed  by  various  preceptors 

*  Pater  me  puerultim  humaniarum  literarum  ftudiis  deftinavit; 
quas  ita  avide  arripui,  ut  ab  anno  xtatis  duodecimo  vix  unquam. 
ante  median  noftem  a  hicubrationibus  cubitum  difcederem;  quse 
prima  oculorum  pernicies  fuit,  quorum  ad  naturalem  debilitatem 
acccfferant  &  crebri  capitis  dolores  '•,  qiioe  omnia  cum  difcendi 
impetum  non  retardarent,  &  in  ludo  literario,  A  fub  aliis  domi 
magiftris  erudiendum  quotidie  curavit. 
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both  at  home  and  at  fchool."  His  domeftic  tutor 
was  Thomas  Young,  of  Eflex,  who,  being  obi 
*to  quit  his  country  on  account  of  religious  opi 
nions,  became  minifter  to  the  Engliih  merchants 
at  Hamburgh.  It  was  probably  from  this  learned 
and  cdfifciendous  man,  that  Milton  caught  not 
only  his  paflion  for  literature,  but  that  fteadincfs 
and'  unconquerable  integrity  of  characler,  by 
which  he  was  diftingniihed  through  all  the  vicifli- 
tades  of  a  tempeftuous  life.  His  reverential  gra 
titude  and  affeflion  towards  this  preceptor  are  re 
corded  in  two  Latin  epifllcs*,  and  a  Latin  elegy 

*  The  high  opinion,  which  Milton  entertained  of  his  pre 
ceptor,  is  fo  gracefully  exprefled  in  one  of  thefe  letters,  that  I 
feledt  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  epiftolary  ftyle  in  the  early  period 
of  life. 

Thomcc    Jimio. 

Infpectis  literis  tin's  (preceptor  optimc)  unicum  hoc  mihi  fu- 
pervacaneum  occurrebat,  quod  tards  fcriptionis  excufationem 
attulerisj  tametfi  enim  literis  tuis  nihil  mihi  queat  optabilius 
accedere,  qui  poflim  tamen  ant  debeam  fperare  otii  tibi  tantum^ 
rebus  feriis,  &  fanftioribus  efle,  ut  mihi  Temper  refpondere  va- 
cet;  prxfertim  cum  illud  humanitatis  omnino  fit,  officii  minime. 
Tevero  oblitum  efle  mei  ut  fufpicer,  tain  multa  tua  de  me  re- 
ceris  merita  neqiiaquam  iinunt.  Neque  enim  video  quorfum 
tantis  onuftum  benericiis  ad  oblivionem  dimitteres.  Rus  tuum 
accerfitus,  fimul  ac  ver  adoleverit,  libenter  adveniam,  ad  capcf- 
femlas  anni  tuique  non  minus  colloqtiii  delicias,  &  ab  urbano 
ftropitu  fubducam  me  paulifper,  ad  ftoam  tuam  Icenorum,  tan- 
qnam  ad  celebcrrimam  illam  Zenonis  porticum  aut  Ciceroni* 
Tufciilanum,  ubi  tu  in  re  modica  regio  fane  animo  veluti  Ser- 
nnus  aliquis  aut  Ctirius  in  agello  ttio  placide  regnas,  deque  ipfis 
divitiis,  ambitione,  pompa,  luxuria,  &quicquid  vulgus  hominum 
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addrefTed  to  him :  they  fuggeft  a  moft  favorable 
idea  of  the  poet's  native  difpofition,  and  furniih 
an  effectual  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  that  moft 
injurious  a  fieri!  on  >  that  "  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  required  to  obey/'-— Could  un4 ratable  pride 
be  the  charafteriftic  of  a  mind,  which  has  expref- 
fect  its  regard  for  a  disciplinarian  fufficiently  rigid, 
with  a  tendernefs  fo  confpicuous  in  the  following 
verfes  of  the  fourth  Elegy? 

miratur  &  ftiipet ,  quafi  triumphum  agis  iortunx  contemptof. 
Caeterum  qui  tarditatis  culpam  deprecatus  es,  hanc  mlhi  viciffim, 
ut  fp^ro,  praecipitantiam  indulgebis;  cum  enim  epittolam  hanc" 
in  extremumdiftuliffem,  maluipauca,  eaque  rudiufciile  fcnbere> 
quam  nihil.— Vale  vir  obfervande. 

CaiitabrSgia  ,  Julii  21,  1628*  / 

Iti  perufmg  your  letters ,  my  excellent  preceptor,  this  only 
appeared  to  me  fuperfluous,  that  you  apologize  for  a  delay  in 
writing  j  for  although  nothing  can  be  more  deiirable  to  me  than 
your  letters,  ^et  what  fight  have  I  to  hope ,  that  your  ferious 
and  facred  duties  can  allow  you  fuch  leifure ,  that  you  can  al 
ways  find  time  enough  to  anfwer  me>  especially  when  your 
writing  is  entirely  an  aft  of  kindnefs,  and  by  no  means  of  duty* 
The  many  and  recent  favors  I  have  received  from  you  will  by 
no  means  fuffer  me  to  fufpeft  that  you  can  forget  me  5  nor  can 
I  conceive  it  poffible  that,  having  loaded  me  with  fuch  benefits, 
you  should  now  difmifs  me  from  your  remembrance*  1  shall 
willingly  attend  your  funimons  to  your  rural  retirement  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  fpring,  to  enjoy  with  equal  relish  the  delights 
of  the  feafon  and  of  your  converfation.  I  shall  withdraw  my* 
felf  for  a  little  time  from  the  buftle  of  the  city  to  your  porch 
in  Suffolk,  as  to  the  famous  portico  of  the  Stoic,  or  the  Tuf- 
culum  of  Cicero  ,  where  ennobling  a  moderate  eftate  by  an  im 
perial  mind,  you  reign  contentedly  in  your  little  field ,  like  a 
Serranus  or  a  Curius,  and  triumph,  as  it  were,  over  opulence, 
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Vivit  ibi  antique  clarus  pietatis  honore, 

Przcful,   chriftico'as  pafcere  dolttis  oves; 
Ille  quidemefl  ammo:  plus  quani  pars  alceranoftrac, 

Dimidio  vitae  vivere  cogor  ego. 
Hei  mihi  qtiot  pelagi,  quot  montcs  interjedti. 

Me  faciimt  alia  parte  carerc   mci ! 
Charior  ille  mihi,  quam  tu,  dodiffime  Graium, 

Cliniadi,  proncpos  qui  Telamonis  erat ; 
Quamque  Scagyrites  generofo  magnus  alumno. 

Quern  peperit  Lybico  Chaonis  alma  Jovi. 
Quails  Amyntorides,  qualis  Phylireius  heros 

Myrmidonum  regi,  talis  &  ille  mihi. 
Primus  ego  Aonios  illo  pneunte  recefTus 

Luftrabam,   &  bifidi  facra  vireta  jugi, 
Pieriofque  haufi  latices ,  Clioque  favente, 

Caftalio  fparfi  laeta  ter  ora  mera. 

There  lives,  deep  learn'd,  and  primitively  juft, 
A   faithful  fteward  of  his  Chriftian  truft; 
My  friend  ,  and  favorite    inmate  of  my  heart, 
That  now  is  forc'd  to  want  its  better  part. 
What  mountains  now,  and  feas ,  alas!  how  wide! 
Me  from  my  other,  dearer  felf  divide ! 
Dear  as  the  fage,  renown'd  for  moral  truth, 
To  the  prime  fpirit  of  the  Attic  youth ! 

ambition,  pomp,  luxury  (and  whatever  is  idolized  by  the  herd 
of  men)  by  looking  down  upon  fortune.  :  hue  as  you  excnfc 
yourfelf  for  delay,  let  me  hope  that  you  will  forgivQ  me  for 
hafte ,  fincc,  having  deferred  this  letter  to  the  lift  moment,  I 
chofe  to  fend  a  few  lines ,  though  not  very  accurately  written, 
rather  than  to  be  filent.  Farewel  my  revered  friend. 
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Dear  as  the  Stagyrite  to  Ammon's  fon, 
His  pupil,  who  difdain'd  the  world  he  won! 
Nor  fo  did  Chiron,  or  fo  Phoenix  fliine , 
In  yotm^  Achilles'  eyes,  as  he  in  mine: 
Firft  led  by  him,  thro'  fweet  Aonian  fhade , 
Each  facred  haunt  of  Pindus  I  furvey'd; 
Explor'd  the  fountain,  and  the   Mufe  my  guide, 
Thrice  fteep'd  my  lips  in  the  Caftalian  tide. 

And  again,  exprefling  his  regret  upon  the  length 
of  their  ieparation  : 

Nee  dum   ejus  licuit  mihi  lumina  pafcere  vultu , 
Aut  lingua?  dulces  aure  bibiiTe  fonos. 

Nor  yet  his  friendly  features  feaft  my  fight, 
Nor  his  fweet  accents  my  fond  ear  delight. 

As  the  tendernefs  of  the  young  poet  is  admira 
bly  difplayed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Elegy,  his 
more  acknowledged  charafteriftic,  religious  forti 
tude  ,  is  not  lefs  admirable  in  the  clofe  of  it. 

At  tu  fume  an'mos ,  nee  fpes  cadat  anxia  curis , 

Nee  tua  concudat  decolor  ofTa  metus. 
Sis  etenim  quamvis  fulgentibus  obfitus  armis, 

Intententque  tibi  millia  tela  necem, 
At  nullis  vcl  inerme  latus  violabitur  armis, 

Deque  tuo  cufpis  mil  la  cruore  blbet; 
Namque  eris  ipfe  dei  radiante  fi.b  sgide  tutus, 

Ille  tibi  cuftos  ,  &  pugil  ille  tibi: 
Et  tu  (quod  fupereft  miferis)  fperare  memento, 
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Et  tmmagnanimo  pectore  vince  mala; 
Ncc  dubi&es  quandoque  frui  mclioribus  annis , 
Atque  iterum  patrios  pofle  videre  lares. 

But  thou,  take  courage,  ftrive  againft  defpair, 
Shake  not  with  dread,  nor  nourifh   anxious  care. 
What  tho'  grim  war  on  every  fide  appears, 
And  thou  art  menac'd  by  a  thoufand  fpears, 
Not  one  fhall  drink  thy  blood,  not  one  offend 
Ev'n  the  defencelefs  bofom  of  my  friend; 
For  thee  the  aegis  of  thy  God  fhall  hide; 
Jehovah's  felf  fhall  combat  on  thy  fide; 
Thou,  therefore,  as  the  moft  afflicted  may, 
Still  hope,   and  triumph  o'er  thy  evil  day; 
Truft  thou  fhalt  yet  behold  a  happier  time, 
And  yet  again  enjoy  thy  native  clime. 

The  reader,  inclined  to  fymphatize  in  the  joys 
of  Milton,  will  be  gratified  in  being  informed, 
that  his  preceptor,  whofe  exile  and  poverty  he 
pathetically  lamented ,  and  whofe  profperous  re 
turn  he  predicted ,  was  in  a  few  years  reftored  to 
his  country,  and  became  Mafter  of  Jefus  College, 
in  Cambridge. 

As  the  year  in  which  he  quitted  England  (1623) 
correfponds  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  pupil's 
age,  it  is  probable  that  Milton  was  placed,  at  that 
time,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill  and  his  fon; 
the  former,  chief  mailer  of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  the 
latter,  his  afliftant,  and  afterwards  his  fucceflbr. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Milton,  who  has  been  fo 
uncandidly  reprefented  as  an  uncontrolable  fpirit , 
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and  a  fpurner  of  all  juft  authority,  feems  to  have 
contracted  a  tender  attachment  to  more  than  one 
difciplinarian  concerned  in  his  education.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  ,the  favorite  fcholar  of  the 
younger  Gill;  and  he  has  left  traces  of  their 
friendfliip  in  three  Latin  epiftles,  that  exprefs 
the  higheft  efteem  for  the  literary  character  and 
poetical  talents  of  his  inftruclor. 

On  the  iQth  of  February,  1624,  he  was  entered, 
not  as  a  fizer,  which  fome  of  his  biographers 
have  erroneoufly  afierted  ,  but  as  a  penfioner  of 
ChrifVs  College,  in  Cambridge.  "At  this  time," 
^  fays  Doclor  Johnfon  ,  "  he  was  eminently  Ikil- 
"  led  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  he  himfelf,  by 
tc  annexing  the  dates  to  his  firft  compofitions,  a 
"  boaft  of  which  the  learned  Politian  had  given 
"  him  an  example ,  feems  to  commend  the  earli- 
"  nefs  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of  pof- 
"  terity  ;  but  the  produces  of  his  vernal  fertility 
"  have  been  furpaffed  by  many ,  and  particularly 
"  by  his  contemporary,  Cowley.  Of  the  powers 
"  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  eftimate; 
*^  many  have  excelled  Milton  in  their  firft  effays, 
"  who  never  rofe  to  works  like  Paradife  Loft." 

This  is  the  firft  of  many  remarks ,  replete  with 
detraction,  in  which  an  illuftrious  author  has  in 
dulged  his  fpleen  againft  Milton,  in  a  life  of  the 
poet,  where  an  ill-fubdued  propenfity  to  cenfure 
is  ever  combating  with  a  neceflity  to  commend. 
The  partifans  of  the  powerful  critic,  from  a  natu 
ral  partiality  to  their  departed  mafter ,  affecl  to 
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confidcr  his  malignity  as  exifling  only  in  the  pre 
judices  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  counteract  his 
injuflice.  A  biographer  of  Milton  ought  therefore 
to  regard  it  as  his  indifpenfible  duty  to  ihow  how 
far  this  malignity  is  diffufed  through  a  long  furies 
of  obfervations ,  which  affect  the  reputation  both 
of  the  poet  and  the  man ;  a  duty  that  muft  be 
painful  in  proportion  to  the  fincerity  of  our  efteem 
for  literary  genius ;  firtce ,  different  as  they  were 
in  their  principles,  their  manners,  and  their  wri 
tings  ,  both  the  poet  and  his  critical  biographer 
are  afluredly  entitled  to  the  praife  of  exalted  ge 
nius.  Perhaps  in  the  republic  of  letters  there  ne 
ver  exifted  two  writers  more  defervedly  diftin- 
guifhed ,  not  only  for  the  energy  of  their  mental 
faculties,  but  for  a  generous  and  devout  defire 
to  benefit  mankind  by  their  exertion. 

Yet  it  muft  be  lamented  >  and  by  the  lovers  of 
Milton  in  particular,  that  a  moralift,  who  has  gi 
ven  us,  in  the  Rambler,  fuch  fublime  leffans  for 
the  discipline  of  the  heart  and  mind ,  fhould  be 
unable  to  preferve  his  own  from  that  acrimonious 
fpirit  of  detraction,  which  led  him  to  depreciate, 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  rare  abilities,  and 
perhaps  the  ftill  rarer  integrity  ,  of  Milton.  It 
may  be  faid,  that  the  truly  eloquent  and  fplen- 
did  encomium ,  which  he  has  bellowed  oh  the 
great  work  of  the  poet,  ought  to  exempt  him 
from  fuch  a  charge.  The  angular  beauties  and 
effefl  of  this  eulogy  fliall  be  mentioned  in  the  pro 
per  place ,  and  with  all  the  applaufe  they  merit ; 
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tmthereit  is  jufl  to  recoiled!,  that  the  praifeofthe 
encomiafl  is  nearly  confined  to  the  fen  ten  ce  he 
pafles  as  a  critic;  his  more  diffufive  detraction 
may  be  traced  in  almofl  every  page  of  the  biogra 
pher:  not  to  encounter  it  on  its  firfl  appearance, 
and  wherever  it  is  vifible  and  important ,  would 
be  to  fail  in  that  juftice  and  regard  towards  the 
character  of  Milton,  which  he,  perhaps,  of  all  men, 
has  moft  eminently  deferve'd. 

In  the  preceding  citation  it  is  evidently  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Dr.  Johnfon  to  degrade  Milton  below 
Cowley,  and  many  other  poets,  diftinguiflied  by 
juvenile  compofitions ;  but  Mr.  Warton  has, 
with  great  tafte  and  judgment,  expofed  the  error 
of  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  preferring  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Cowley  to  that  of  Milton.  An  eminent  foreign 
critic  has  bellowed  that  high  praife  on  the  juve 
nile  productions  of  our  author ,  which  his  prejudi 
ced  countryman  is  inclined  to  deny.  Morhoff  has 
affirmed,  with  equal  truth  and  liberality,  that  the 
verfes,  which  Milton  produced  in  his  childhood, 
difcover  both  the  fire  and  judgment  of  maturer 
life:  a  commendation  that  no  impartial  reader  will 
be  inclined  to  extenuate,  who  perufes  the  fpirited 
,  epiftle  to  his  exiled  preceptor,  compofed  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Some  of  his  Englifh  verfes  bear 
an  earlier  date.  The  firfl  of  his  juvenile  produc 
tions  ,  in  the  language  which  he  was  deflined  to 
ennoble,  is  a  paraphrafe  of  the  hundred  and  four 
teenth  pfalm ;  it  was  executed  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  difcovers  a  power  that  Dryden ,  and  other 
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more  prefumptuous  critics,  have  unjtiilly  denied 
to  Milton,  the  power  ol  moving  with  facility  in 
the  fetters  of  rhyme:  this  power  is  Aill  more  con- 
fpicnons  in  the  poem  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen  ,  on  the  death  of  his  filler's  child;  a  competi 
tion  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  notice  of  thofe,  who 
love  to  contemplate  the  early  dawn  of  poetical 
-genius.  In  this  performance,  puerile  as  it  is  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  intelligent  reader  may 
yet  difcern  ,  as  in  the  bud,  all  the  ftriking  charac- 
teriflics  of  Milton ;  his  affeclionate  fenfibility,  his 
fuperior  imagination,  and  all  that  native  tendency 
to  devotional  enthufiafm, 

Which  fets  the  heart  on  fire, 
tiiflTofpurn  the  fordid  world,  and  unto  Heav'ji  afpire. 

Admirably  trained  as  the  youth  of  the  poet  wa< 
to  acquire  academical  honor  by  the  union  of  in- 
duflry  and  talents ,  he  feems  to  have  experienced 
at  Cambridge  a  chequered  fortune,  very  fimilar 
to  his  deftiny  in  the  world.  It  appears  from  fome 
remarkable  paffages  in  the  Latin  exercifes,  which 
he  recited  in  his  College,  that  he  was  at  firft  an 
objeft  of  partial  feverity,  and  afterwards  of  ge 
neral  admiration.  He  had  differed  in  opinion  con 
cerning  a  plan  of  academical  ftudies  with  fome 
peribns  of  authority  in  his  college,  and  thus  ex 
cited  their  difpleafure.  Hefpeaks  of  them  as  high 
ly  incenfed  againft  him;  but  expre.flcs,  with 
the  moft  liberal  fenfibility,  his  furprife,  delight, 
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and  gratitude,  in  finding  that  his  enemies  forgot 
their  aniraofity  to  honor  him  with  unexpected 
applaufe. 

An  idle  ftory  has  been  circulated  concern  ing  his 
treatment  in  College.  "  I  am  a/ham  ed,"  fiys  Dr. 
Johnfon,  "  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Mil 
ton  was  the  laft  ftudent  in  either  University  that 
fuifered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  punifh* 
ment."  In  confirmation  of  this  incident,  which 
appears  improbable ,  though  fupported  by  Mr. 
Warton,  the  biographical  critic  alledges  the  fol 
lowing  paffage  from  the  firft  Elegy ; 

Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revifere  Camum, 
Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor; 

Nee  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftri, 
Caeteraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  mepA 

zeal  nor  duty  now  my  fteps  impel 
TO  reedy  Cam  and  my  forbidden  cell; 

time  that  I  a  pedant's  threats  difdain, 
And  fly  from  wrongs  my  fo.ul  will  ne'er  fyftain. 

Dr.  Johnfon  confiders  thefe  expreffions  as  an 
abfolute  proof,  that  Milton  was  obliged  to  un-  j 
dergo  this  indignity ;  but  they  may  fuggeft  a  very 
different  idea.  From  all  the  light  we  can  obtain 
concerning  this  anecdote,  it  feems  mofl  probable, 
that  Milton  was  threatened,,  jndeed,  with  what 
he  confidered  as  apunifhment,  not  only  difhonor- 
able  but  unmerited;  that  his  manly  fpirit  difdain- 
ed  to  fubmit  to  it;  and  that  he  was  therefore 
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obliged  to  acquiefce  in  a  fhort  exile  from  Cam 
bridge. 

In  fpeaking  of  his  academical  life^.it  is  necefiary 
to  obviate  another  remark  of  a  fimilar  tendency* 

"  There  is  reaibn,  "  fays  Johnfon,  "  to  fufpecl 
that  he  was  regarded  in  his  college  with  no  great 
fondnefs."  To  counteract  this  invidious  infmua-* 
tion  we  are  furniflied  with  a  reply,  made  by  Mil 
ton  himfelf,  to  this  very  calumny,  originally  fa-* 
bricated  by  one  of  his  contemporaries;  a  calumny^ 
which  he  had  fo  fully  refuted,  that  it  ought  to 
have  revived  no  more!  He  begins  with  thanking 
his  re  viler  for  the  afperfion :  "  It  has  given  me/ 
he  fays,  "  an  apt  occafion  to  acknowledge  public-* 
'*  ly.  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  or- 
<c  dinary  favor  and  refpcdl,  which  I  found,  above 
"  any  of  my  equals ,  at  the  hand  of  thofe  cour^ 
"  teoiis  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  that 
"  College,,  wherein  I  fpent  fome  years;  who,  at 
"  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees^  as 
"  the  manner  is,  tignified  many  ways  how  much 
"  better  it  would  content  them  that  I  would  ftay5 
"  as  by  many  letters ,  full  of  kindnefs  and  loving 
"  refpecls  both  before  that  tune  and  long  after,! 
"  was  afTured  of  the  fingular  good  affection  towards 
me."—  Profe  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  i5. 

The  Latin  poems  of  Milton  are  yet  Entitled  to 
more  of  our  attention ;  becaufe  they  exhibit  lively 
proofs ,  that  he  poffeffed  both  telidernefs  and  en- 
thufiafm  ,  thofe  primary  conftituents  of  a  poet, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  in  the  higheft 
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degree:  they  have  additional  value,  from  making 
us  acquainted  with  feveral  interefting  particulars 
of  his  youth  ?  and  many  of  his  opinions,  which 
muft  have  had  confiderable  influence  on  his  moral 
character. 

His  fixth  Elegy,  addreffed  to  his  bofom  friend, 
Charles  Diodati,  feems  to  be  founded  on  the  idea, 
which  he  may  be  faid  to  have  verified  in  his  own 
conduct,  that  ftricl  habits  of  temperance  and  vir 
tue  are  highly  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  great 
poetical  powers.  To  poets  of  a  lighter  clafs  he 
recommends  ,  with  graceful  pleafantry ,  much 
convivial  enjoyment;  but  for  thofe  who  afpire  to 
Epic  renown  ,  he  prefcribes  even  the  fimple  re 
gimen  of  Pythagoras. 

Ille  quidem  })arce,  Samii  pro  more  magiftri, 

Vivat,  &  innocuos  praebeat  herba  cibos; 
Stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  lympha  catillo, 

Sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bi'bat. 
Additur  huic  fcelerifque  vacans  &  cafta  juventus, 

Et  rigidi  mores  ,  &  fine  labe  manus. 
Quaiis  vefte  nitens  facra,  &  luftraLbus  undis, 

Surgis  ad  infenfos ,  augur ,  iture  Deos. 

Simply  let  thefe,  like  him  of  Samos,  live; 
Let  herbs  to  them  a  bloodlefs  banquet  give; 
In  beechen  goblets  let  their  beverage  fliine ; 
Cooi  from  the   cryftal  fpring  their  fober  wine: 
Their  youth  fhould  pafs  in  innocence,  fecure 
From  flain  licentious,  and  in  manners  pure; 
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Punc  as  Heaven's  miniiter,  arrayed  in  white. 
Propitiating  the  gods   with   luJtral  rite. 

In  his  Elegy  on  the  Spring ,  onr  poet  exprefies 
the  fervent  emotions  of  his  fancy  in  terms,  that 
may  be  almoft  regarded  as  a  prophetic  defcrip- 
tion  of  his  fublimefl  work: 

Jam  mihi  mens  liquid!  raptatur  in  ardua  coeli, 
Perque  vagas  nubes  corpore  Jiber  eo ; 

Intuituique  animus  toto  quid  agatur  Olympo, 
Nee  fugiunt  oculos  Tartara  caeca  nlcos. 

I  mount,  and,  undeprefled  by  cumbrous  clay, 
Thro'  cloudy  regions  win  my  eafy  way; 
My  fpirit  fearches  all  the  realms  of  light, 
And  no  Tartarean  depths  elude  my  fight. 

4 

With  thefe  verfes  it  may  be  pleafing  to  compare 
a  fimilar  paiTage  in  his  Englifli  vacation  exercife , 
where,  addreiling  his  native  language,  as  applied 
to  an  inconfiderable  purpofe  ,  he  adds, 

Yet  I  had  rather ,  if  I  were  to  chufe  > 

Thy  fervice  in  fome  graver  fubjeti:  ufe; 

Such  as  may  make  thee  fearch  thy  coffers  round, 

Before   thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  found; 

Such,  where  the  deep  tranfported  mind  may  foar 

Above   the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heav'n's  door 

Look  in,  and  fee  each  blifsful  deity, 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 
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"  It  is  worth  the  curious  reader's  attention  to 
obferve  how  much  the  Paradife  Loit  correfponds 
with  this  prophetic  wiili  ,  *,'  fays  Mr.  Thyer  ,  one 
of  the  moft  intelligent  and  liberal  of  Englifli  com 
mentators. 

The  young  poet,  who  thus  exprefled  his  ambi 
tion,  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  (the  period  of  his  life  when  that 
pleaiing  portrait  of  him  was  executed  ,  which  the 
Speaker  Onflow  obtained  from  the  executors  of 
his  widow)  he  compofed  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity  ; 
a  poem  that  furpailes  in  fancy  and  devotional  fire 
a  compofition  on  the  fame  fubjed  by  that  cele 
brated  and  devout  poet  of  Spain  ,  Lopez  de 
Vega. 

The  moft  trifling  performances  of  Milton  are  fo 
fingular  ,  that  We  may  regret  even  the  lots  of  the 
verfes  alluded  to  by  Aubrey  ,  as  the  offspring  of 
his  childhood.  Perhaps  no  juvenile  author  ever 
difplayed,  with  fuch  early  force^ 

tc  The  fpirit  of  a  youth 
Who  means  to  be  of 


His  mind,  even  in  his  boyifh  days  ,  feems  to  have 
glowed  ,  like  the  fancy  and  furnace  of  an  alchy- 
mift,  with  inceffant  hope  and  preparation  for  a{- 
tonifhing  productions. 

Such  auilerity  and  morofenefs  have  been  falfely 
attributed  to  Milton,  that  a  reader  >  acquainted 

with 
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with  him  only  as  he  appears  in  the  page  of  John- 
fon  ,  muft  fuppofe  him  little  formed  for  love; 
but  his  poetry  in  general,  and  especially  the  com- 
pofitions  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  may  convince 
us,  that  he  felt,  with  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibili- 
ty,  the  magic  of  beauty,  and  all  the  force  of 
female  attraction.  His  feventh  Elegy  exhibits  a 
lively  picture  of  his  firfl  pattion ;  he  reprefents 
himfelf  as  captivated  by  an  unknown  fair,  who, 
though  he  faw  her  but  for  a  moment,  made  a. 
deep  impreflion  on  his  heart. 

Protinus  infoliti  fubierunt  corda  furores, 

Uror  amans  intus ,  flammaque  totus  eram. 
Jnterea  mifero  qu*e  jam  mihi  fola  placebat , 

Ablata  eft  oculis  non  reditura  meis. 
Aft  ego  progredior  tacite  querebundus,  &  excors, 

Et  dubius  volui  fsepe  referre  pedem. 
Findor  &  haec  remanet:  fequitur  pars  altera  votum, 

Raptaque  tarn  fubito  gaudia  flere  juvat. 

A  fever,  new  to  me,  of  fierce  defire 

Now  feiz'd  my  foul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire; 

But  fhe  the  while,  whom  only  I  adore, 

Was  gone,  and  vanifti'd  to  appear  no  more: 

In  filent  forrow  I  purfue  my  way ; 

I  paufe,  I  turn,  proceed,  yet  wifh  to  ftay: 

And  while  I  follow  her  in  thought,  bemoan 

With  tears  my  foul's  delight  fo  quickly  flown. 

The  juvenile  poet  then  addrefles  himfelf  to  love, 
with  a  requeft  that  beautifully  exprefles  all   the 
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inquietude ,  and  all  the  irrefblution  5    of  hopelefs 
attachment. 

Deme  meos  tandem,  verum  nee  demc,  furores ; 
Nefcio  cur ,  mifer  eft  fuavitcr  omnis  amans. 

Remove,  no,  grant  me  ftill  this  raging  woe; 
Sweet  is  the  wretchednefs  that  lovers  know. 

After  having  contemplated  the  youthful  fancy 
of  Milton  under  the  influence  of  a  fudden  and 
vehement  affeflion,  let  us  furvey  him  in  a  differ- 
ent  point  of  view,  and  admire  the  purity  and 
vigor  of  mind  ,  which  he  exerted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three .  in  meditation  on  his  paft  and  his 
future  days. 

To  a  friend,  who  had  remonftrated  with  him 
on  his  delay  to  enter  upon  aclive  life,  he  afcribes 
that  delay  to  an  intenfe  defire  of  rendering  him- 
felf  more  fit  for  it.  "  Yet  (  he  fays)  "  that  you 
"  may  fee  that  I  am  fortieth  ing  fufpicious  of  my- 
"  felfe,  and  doe  take  notice  of  a  certain  belated- 
"  neffe  in  me ,  I  am  the  bolder  to  fend  you  fome 
"  of  my  night-ward  thoughts,  fome  while  fince, 
"  becaufe  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly, 
cc  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  ftanza,  which  I  told 
"  you  of:" 

How   foon  hath  time,  the  fubtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year  ! 
My  hafting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
iut  my  late  fpring  no  bud  or  blofTorn  fhow'th. 
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Perhaps  my  femblance  might  deceive   the  truth, 
That  1  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  fo  near, 
And  imvard  ripenefs  doth  much  lefs  appear, 

That  fome  more  time'y-happy  fpirits  indu'th. 
Yet  be  it  lefs  or  more,  or  foon  or  flow, 

It  fhall  be  ftill  in  ftrifteft  meafure  even 
To  that  fame  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Towards  which  time  leads   me,  and  the  will   of 

heaven  ; 
All  is  ,  if  I  have  grace  to  ufe  it  fo, 

As  ever  in  my  great  tafk-mafter's  eye. 

This  fonnet  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a 
refutation  of  that  injurious  criticifm,  which  has 
aflerted,  "  the  heft  fonnets  of  Milton  are  enti 
tled  only  to  this  negative  commendation,  that  they 
are  not  bad; "  but  it  has  a  fuperior  value,  which 
induced  me  to  introduce  it  here,  as  it  feems  to 
reveal  the  ruling  principle  ,  which  gave  bias 
and  energy  to  the  mind  and  conduct  of  Milton; 
I  mean  the  habit,  which  he  fo  early  adopted, 
of  confidering  himfelf 

u  As  ever  in  his  great  talk-matter's  eye.  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  force  and  permanency 
with  which  this  perfuafion  was  impreffed  on  his 
heart ,  that  enabled  him  to  afcend  the  fublimeft 
heights,  both  of  genius  and  of  virtue. 

When  Milton  began  his  courfe  of  academical 
ftudy,  he  had  views  of  foon  entering  the  church, 
to  "  whofe  fervice,"  he  fays,  "  by  the  intention* 
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"  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  clcfUncd  of 
46  a  child ,  and  in  mine  own  refolutions.  "  It 
was  a  religious  fcruple  that  prevented  him  from 
taking  orders;  and  though  his  mode  of  thinking 
may  he  deemed  erroneous,  there  is  a  refined  and 
hallowed  probity  in  his  condnft  on  this  occafion, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  efleem  ;  particularly 
•when  we  confider,  that  although  he  declined  the 
'  office  of  a  minifter,  he  devoted  Jiimielf,  with 
intenfe  application,  to  what  he  coniidered  as  the 
intereft  of  true  religion.  The  fmcerity  arid  fer 
vor  with  which  he  fpeaks  on  this  topic  muft  be 
applauded  by  every  candid  perfon,  however  dif 
fering  from  him  on  points  that  relate  to  our  re 
ligious  eftablifliment. 

"  For  me  (fays  this  zealous  and  difmterefted 
"  advocate  for  fimple  chriftianity)  Ihave  deter- 
"  mined  to  lay  up,  as  the  beft  treafure  and  fo- 
'"  lace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  vouch  fate  it  me, 
"  the  honeft  liberty  of  freefpeech  from  my  youth, 
Xi  where  I  ihall  think  it  available  in  fo  dear  a 
<s  concernment  as  the  church's  good."  In  the 
polemical  writings  of  Milton  there  is  a  merit  to 
which  few  polemics  can  pretend ;  they  were  the 
pure  diclates  of  confcience.  and  produced  by 
the  facrifice  of  his  favorite  purfuits  :  this  he  has 
ilatedin  the  following  very  forcible  and  interefting 
language :  , 

"  Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  fubje-61 
<6  againft  prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  fo  dif- 
"  tafleful  and  difquietous  to  a  number  of  men.. 


" 
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"  as  by  what  hath  been  faid  I  may  deferve  of 
"  cliaritiblc  readers  to  be  credited  ,  that  neither 
"  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  upon  this  con- 
"  troverfy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience 
"  only,  and  a  preventive  fear,  left  the  omitting 
"  of  this  duty  ihould  be  agairift  me  ,  when  I 
"  would  ftore  up  to  myfelf  the  good  provifion 
"  of  peaceful  hours  :  fo  left  it  fliould  be  ftill  im- 
"  puted  to  be,  as  I  have  found  it  hath  been, 
"  that  fome  felf  pleafing  humor  of  vain  glory 
"  has  incited  me  to  contefl  with  men  of  high  ef- 
"  timation  ,  now  while  green  years  are  upon  my 
"  head;  from  this  needlefs  furmifal  I  ihall  hope 
"  to  dilfuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor, 
if  I  can  but  fay  fuccefsfully  ,  that  which  in  this 
exigent  behoves  me  ,  although  I  would  be 
heard,  only  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant 
"  and  learned  reader,  to  whom  principally  for 
"  a  while  I  fhall  beg  leave  I  may  addrefs  myfelf: 
"  to  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I 
"  tell  him,  that  if  I  hunted  after  praife  by  the 
"  oftentation  of  wit  and  learning,  I  fliould  not 
"  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  feafon  ,  when  I 
"  have  neither  yet  completed  to  my  mind  the 
"  full  circle  of  my  private  ftudies  (  although  I 
tc  complain  not  of  any  infufficiency  to  the  mat- 
"  ter  in  hand  )  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wiflies  , 
"  it  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborate- 
"  ly  compofed  to  the  carelefs  and  interrupted 
"  liftening  of  thefe  tumultuous  times.  Next,  if 
"  I  were  wife  only  to  my  own  ends,  I  would 
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"  certainly  take  fuch  a  fubjeft,  as  of  irfelf  might 
"  catch  applaufe  ;  whereas  this  has  all  the  difad- 
"  vantages  on  the  contrary;  and  fnch  a  fubjecl, 
"  as  the  publilhing  whereof  might,  be  delayed  at 
"  pleafure,  and  lime  enough  to  pencil  it  over 
"  with  all  the  curious  touches  of  art ,  even  to 
"  the  perfection  of  a  faultlefs  picture  ;  when  , 
"  as  in  this  argument,  the  not  deferring  is  of 
"  great  moment  to  the  good  fpeeding,  that  if  fo- 
"  lidity  have  leifure  to  do  her  office,,  art  cannot 
"  have  much.  Laftly,  I  fliouldnot  chufe  thisman- 
"  ner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myfelf  inferior 
"  to  rnyfelf,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature 
"  to  another  talk  ,  I  have  the  ufe ,  as  I  may  ac- 
"  count,  but  of  my  left  hand."  Profe  Works, 
"  vol.  I.  page  6-2. 

Such  is  the  delineation  that  our  author  has  gi 
ven  us  of  his  own  mind  and  motives  in  his  treatife 
on  Church  Government,  which  the  mention  of  his 
early  defign  to  take  orders  has  led  me  to  anticipate. 

Having  palled  feven  years  in  Cambridge  ,  and 
taken  his  two  degrees,  that  of  bachelor,  in  1638, 
'and  that  of  matter,  in  iG3o,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  fame  degree  at  Oxford,  in  i635.  On  quitting 
an  academical  life,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
teftimony,  regretted  by  the  fellows  of  his  college; 
but  he  regarded  the  honfe  of  his  father  as  a  re 
treat  favorable  to  his  literary  purfuits,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  gladly  fhared  the  rural  re 
tirement,  m  which  his  parents  had  recently  fettled, 
at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamiliire:  here  he  devoted 
hirafelf,  for  five  years,  to  fludy  ,  \vith  that  ardor 
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and  perfeverance ,  to  which,  as  he  fays  himfelf, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Charles  Diodati,  his  na 
ture  forcibly  inclined  him.  The  letter  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  was  written  in  the  laft  year  of  his  refidence 
under  the  roof  of  his  father,  and  exhibits  a  li 
vely  pifture  of  his  progrefs  in  learning,  his  paf- 
fion  for  virtue,  and  his  hope  of  renown. 
"  To  give  yon  an  account  of  my  ftudies,  "  he  fays, 

"  I  have  brought  down  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks, 

c? 

in  a  continued  courfe  of  reading,  to  the  period  in 
which  they  ceafed  to  be  Greeks.  I  have  long 
been  engaged  in  the  obfcurer  parts  of  Italian  hif- 
tory,  under  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Germans  ,  to  the  time  in  which  liberty  was  grant 
ed  them  by  the  emperor  Rodolphus  ;  from  this 
point  I  think  it  befl  topurfne,  in  leparate  hiftories, 
the  exploits  of  each  particular  city  *." 

He  {hows  himfelf,  in  this  letter,  moft  paflionate- 
ly  attached  to  the  Platonic  Philofophy  :  "  As  to 
other  points ,  what  God  may  have  determined  for 
me,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know ,  that  if  he  ever 
inftilled  an  intenfe  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the 
brealt  of  any  man,  he  has  infiilied  it  into  mine: 
Ceres ,  in  the  fable  ,  purfned  not  her  daughter 
witli  a  greater  keennefs  of  inquiry,  than  I  ,  day 
and  night,  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence,  wherever 

*  De  ftudiis  ctiam  noftris  fies  certior ,  Grscorum  res  conti- 
nunta.  leftione  licduximus  ufquequo  illi  Graeci  elfe  funt  dcfiti: 
Italorum  in  ohfcun  re  din  verfati  fttmtiK  fub  Lon^obardis  & 
Francis  &  Germanis  ad  illud  tempus  quo  illis  ab  Rodolpho  Ger- 
maniae  rege  concefTn  libertas  eft;  cxinde  quid  qux^ue  civitas  fu» 
marte  gefferit ,  fcparaiira  le^erc  praeftabit 
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I  find  a  man  defpifing  the  falfe  eftimates  of  the 
vulgar,  and  daring  to  afpire  ,  in  fentiment  ,  lan 
guage,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  higheft  wifdom  , 
through  every  age ,  has  taught  us  as  mod  excel 
lent  ,  to  him  I  unite  myfelf  by  a  fort  of  neceffary 
attachment  5  and  if  I  am  fo  influenced  by  nature 
or  deftiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labors  of  my 
owri  I  may  exalt  myfelf  to  this  fummit  of  worth 
and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  earth 
will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and 
affection  upon  thofe,  who  have  thoroughly  at 
tained  this  glory,  or  appear  engaged  in  the  fuccefs- 
ful  purfuit  of  it. 

"  You  inquire ,  with  a  kind  of  folicitude ,  even 
into  my  thoughts. — Hear  then,  Diodati,  but  let  me 
whifper  in  your  ear,  that  I  may  not  blufh  at  my 
reply  —  I  think  (  fo  help  me  Heaven  )  of  immor 
tality.  You  inquire  alfo,  what  I  am  about?  I  nurfe 
my  wings  ,  and  meditate  a  flight ;  but  my.  Pegafus 
rifes  as  yet  on  very  tender  pinions.  Let  us  be 
humbly  wife  !  *  " 

*  De  caetero  quidem  quid  de  me  ftatuerit  Deus  nefcio ;  illnd 
eerte,  dWoV  yuo/g^rot,  eiTreg  reo  <aAX&,  T«  x#A«  evig-a^i  nec 
,  tanto  Cereslaborc,  ut  in  fabuliseft,  liberam  fertur  qiiaefiviffi:  fi- 
liam,  quanto  ego  hanc  T«  KsfcA«  ifeetv  veluti  pulcherrimam  qtiandam 
imaginem,  per  omnes  rerum  formas  &  Facies'  ^TroXXcti  y&g 
[Aoptpai  TUV  A&tfJioviuv)  dies  noftefque  indagare  foleo ,  &-  quafi 
certis  quibufdam  veftigiis  ducentem  feftor.  Uncle  fit,  ut  qui, 
fprciis  ,  quae  vulgus  prava  rerum aftimatione  opinatur,  id  fenfire, 
&  loqui  &e  ffe  audet ,  quod  fumma  pcromne  sevum  fapientia  op 
timum  eflfedocuit,  illi  me  protinus,  ficubi  reperiam,  neceflitate 
quadam  adjungam.  Ouod  fi  ego  five  natura,  five  meo  fato  its 
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This  very  interefling  epiftle ,  in  \vhich  Milton 
pours  forth  his  heart  to  the  favorite  friend  of 
his  youth ,  may  convince  every  candid  reader, 
that  he  poflcfled ,  in  no  common  degree ,  two 
qualities  very  rarely  united,  ambitious  ardor 
of  mind  and  unaffecled  modefty.  The  poet, 
who  fpeaks  with  fuch  graceful  humility  of  his 
literary  achievements,  had  at  this  time  written 
Comus  ,  a  compofition  that  abundantly  difplays 
the  variety  and  compafs  of  his  poetical  powers. 
After  he  had  delineated,  with  equal  excellence, 
the  frolics  of  gaiety  and  [the  triumphs  of  virtue, 
pafllng  with  exquifite  tranfition  from  the  rnoft 
fportive  to  the  fublimeft  tones  of  poetry,  he 
might  have  fpoken  more  confidently  of  his  own 
productions  without  a  particle  of  arrogance. 

We  know  not  exaclly  what  poems  he  com- 
pofed  during  his  refidencc  at  Horton.  The 
Arcades  feems  to  have  been  one  of  his  early 
compositions  ,  and  it  was  intended  as  a  com 
pliment  to  his  fairj neighbour,  the  accomplifhed 
Countefs  Dowager  of  Derby;  flie  was  the  iixth 

fum  comparatns,  ut  nuHa  contendone,  &:  1  abort  bus  meis  ail 
talc  decus  &  faftigium  laudis  ipfe  valeam  emergere ,  tamen  quo 
minus  qui  cam  gloriam  aiFecuti  Cunt,  aut  eo  feliciter  afpirant, 
illos  fempcr  colam  &  fufpiciam,  ncc  dii  pute  nee  homines  pro- 
hihuerint.  —  Malt*  folicite  quaeris,  etiam  quid  cogitenu  Audi, 
Thcodatc ,  vcrum  in  aurem  ut  ne  rubeam,  &  ilnito  paulifpcr 
apud  te  grandia  loqnar  :  quid  cogitem  queens?  Ita  me  bonus 
ileus,  immortalitatem  quid  agam  vero?  9r7f£o<poa>»  &  volarmo 
ditor  :  fed  tenellis  admodum  adhuc  pennis  evehit  fe  nofter  tc- 
jafus  :  humile  fapiamus. 
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daughter   of   Sir   John    Spencer  ,    and   allied   to 
Spencer  the  poet,  who,  with   his  ufual  modofty 
and    tendernefs ,    has    celebrated    her   under    the 
title  of  Amarillis.  At  the  houfe  of  this  lady,  near 
Uxbridge .  Milton  is  faid  to  have  been  a  frequent 
vifitor.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  before  whom , 
and  by  whofe  children,  Comus  was  reprefented? 
had   married   a   daughter  of  Ferdinando  Earl   of 
Derby,  and  thus,    as    Mr.  Warton   obferves,    it 
was  for  the  fame  family  that  Milton  wrote  both 
the  Arcades  and  Comus.    It  is   probable  that  the 
pleafure,.  which  the  Arcades  afforded  to  the  young 
relations  of  the  Countefs,  gave  rife  to  Comus ,  as 
Lawes ,    the  mufical   friend  of  Milton ,  in  dedi 
cating  the  mafk  to  the  young  Lord  Braekley ,  her 
grand fon,  fays ,  "  this  poem,  which  received   its 
nrft   occafion  of  birth  from    yourfelf  and   others 
of  your  noble   family  ,     and  much  honor  from 
your  own  perfon  in  the  performance.  " 

Thefe  expreflions  of  Lawes  allude,  perhaps,  to 
the  real  incident,  which  is  faid  to  have  fupplied 
the  fubjecl  of  Comus,  and  may  feem  to  confirm 
an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Warton,  from  a 
manufcript  of  Oldys;  that  the  young  and  noble 
performers  in  this  celebrated  drama  were  really 
involved  in  adventures  very  fimilar  to  their  thea 
trical  fituation;  that  in  vifiting  their  relations,  in 
Herefordfhire ,  they  were  benighted  in  a  foreft , 
and  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton  adlually  loft. 

Whatever  might   be  the  origin  of  the  malk, 
the   modefly  of  the  youthful  poet  appears  very 
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eonfpicuous  in  the  following  words  of  Lawes's 
dedication  :  "  Although  not  openly  acknowled- 
"  ged  by  the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  off- 
"  ipring,  fo  lovely  and  Ib  much  defired,  that  the 
"  often  copying  of  it  hath  tired  my  pen ,  to  give 
"my  feveral  friends  fatisfaclion ,  and  brought 
"  me  to  a  neceflity  of  producing  it  to  the  pub- 
"  lie  view. " 

Milton  difcovered  a  fimilar  diffidence  refpec- 
ring  his  Lycidas,  which  was  written  while  he 
refided  with  his  father,  in  November,  i63/.  This 
'-xquifue  poem,  which ,  r  as  Mr.  Warton  juftly 
obferves,  "  muft  have  been  either  folicited  as  a 
i;  favor  by  thofe  whom  the  poet  had  left  in  his 
;c  college,  or  was  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
"  friendship  fent  to  them  from  the  country,  " 
appeared  firft  in  the  academical  colleclion  of  ver- 
f:?s  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  and  was 
ihbfcribed  only  with  the  initials  of  its  author. 

An  animated  and  benevolent  veteran  of  criti- 
cifm ,  Doclor  Warton,  has  confidered  a  relifh 
for  the  Lycidas  as  a  teft  of  true  tafte  in  poetry ; 
and  it  certainly  is  a  teft,  which  no  lover  of  Mil 
ton  will  be  inclined  to  difpute;  though  it  muft 
exclude  from  the  lift  of  accompliflied  critics  that 
intemperate  cenfor  of  the  great  poet,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  his  ce 
lebrated  monody  with  the  molt  infulting  expref- 
fions  of  farcaftic  contempt;  expreflions  that  no 
reader  of  a  fpirit  truly  poetical  can  perufe  with 
out  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  and  of 
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pity  !  But  the  charms  of  Lycidas  are  of  a.  texture 
too  firm  to  be  annihilated  by  the  breath  of  de- 
rifion;  and  though  Doctor  Johnfon  has  declared 
the  poem  to  be  utterly  deflitute  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  it  will  affuredly  continue  to  be  ad 
mired  as  long  as  tendernefs,  imagination,  and 
harmony,  are  regarded  as  genuine  fources  of 
poetical  delight. 

The  effect  of  this  favorite  compofition  is  exaft- 
ly  fuch  as  the  poet  intended  to  produce;  it  iirft 
engages  the  heart  with  the  iimplicity  of  juil  and 
natural  forrow  ,  and  then  proceeds  to  elevate  the 
mind  with  magnificent  images,  ennobled  by  af 
fectionate  and  devotional  enthufiafm. 

The  beauties  of  this  pathetic  and  fublime  mo 
nody  are  fufficiently  obvious;  but  the  reader, 
who  compares  it  with  a  poem  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl  by  Cleveland  ,  once  the  popular  rival  of 
Milton  ,  may  derive  pleafure  from  perceiving 
how  infinitely  our  favorite  poet  has  excelled  , 
on  this  occafion,  an  eminent  antagonift. 

Though  we  find  no  circurnfiances ,  that  may 
afcertain  the  date  of  the  Allegro  and  Penforofo, 
it  feems  probable  ,  that  thofe  two  enchanting 
pictures  of  rural  life ,  and  of  the  diversified  de 
lights  arifing  from  a  contemplative  mind  ?  were 
compofed  at  Horton.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
fame  fituation  ,  fo  favorable  to  poetical  exer 
tions  ,  that  Milton  wrote  the  incomparable  Latin 
poem  addreffed  to  his  father.  There  are,  in 
deed  ,  fame  expreffions  in  this  performance  , 
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which  may  favor  an  opinion  ,  that  it  ought  to 
be;>r  an  earlier  date  ;  bat  it  has  fuch  ftrength 
and  manlinefs  of  fcntimcnt,  as  incline  me  to  fup- 
pofe  it  written  at  this  period ;  an  idea  that  feems 
almoft  confirmed  by  the  lines ,  that  fpeak  of  his 
application  to  French  and  Italian ;  after  the  com 
pletion  of  his  claifical  ftudies. 

Whatever  date  may  be  afligned  to  it,  the  com- 
pofition  deferves  our  particular  regard ,  finte,  of 
all  his  poems,  it  does  the  higheft  honor  to  his 
heart. 

With  what  energy  and  tendernefs  is  his  filial 
gratitude  exprelled  in  the  following  graceful 
exordium  : 

Nunc  mea  Pierios  cupiam  per  pe<5loia  fontes 
Irriguas  torquere  vias ,  totumque  per  ora 
Volvere  iaxatum  gemino  de  vercice  rivum, 
Ut  tenues  oblita  fonos ,   audacibtis  alls 
Surgat  In  officium  vcnerandi  mufa  pavcntis. 
Hoc  utcunque  tibi  gratum,  pater  optime,  carmen 
Exiguum  meditatur  opus  :  nee  novimus  ipfi 
Aptius  a  nob:s  quae  poflint  muneja'^onis 
Kcfpondere  tuis,  quarrivis  nee  maxima  poffint 
Refpondere  tuis  ,  nedum  ut  par  gratia  donis 
Efle  queat,   vacuis  quae  redditur  arida  verbis. 

O  that  Pieria's  fpring  would  thro'  my  breaft 

Pour  it's  infpiring  influence,  and  rulh 

No  rill ,  but  rather  an  o'er-flowing  flood  ! 

That  for  my  venerable  father's  fake, 

All  meaner  themes  renounc'd,  my  mufe,  on  wings 
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Of  duty  borne,   might  reach  a  loftier  ftrain  ! 
For  thee  ,  my  father,  howfoe'er  it  pieafe, 
She  frames  this  {lender  work ;  nor  know  I  aught  • 
That  may  thy  gifts  more  fuitably  requite; 
Tho'  to  requite  them  fuitably  would   afk 
Returns  much  nobler,  and  furpafling  far 
The   meager  gifts  of  verbal  gratitude. 

How  elegant  is  the  praife  he  beftows  on  the 
'  muncal  talents  of  his  father,    and  how  pleafing 
the  exulting  and  affectionate  fpirit  with  which  he 
fpeaks  of  their  focial  and  kindred  fludies ! 

Nee  tu  perge,  precor,  facras  contemnere  Mufas, 
Nee  vanas  inopefque  puta ,  quarum  ipfe  peritus 
Munere,  mille  fonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos, 
Millibus  &  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Dodhis,  Arionii  merito  fis  nominis  hseres. 
Nunc  tibi  quid  mtrum  ,  fi  me  genuifle  poetam 
Contigerit,  charo  fi  tarn  prope  fanguine  jundti, 
Cognatas  artes ,  ftudiumque  affine  fequamur? 
Ipfe  volens  Phoebus  fe  difpertire  duobus , 
Altera  dona  mihi ,  dedit  altera  dona  parenti ; 
Dividuumque  deum,  genitorque  puerque,  tenemus. 
Tu  tamen  ut  fimules  teneras  odilTe  camoenas , 
Non  odifTe  reor;  neque  enim,  pater,  ire  jubebat 
Qua  via  lata  patet,  qua  pronior  area  lucri, 
Certaquc  condendi  fulget  fpes  aurea  minimi  : 
Nee  rapis  ad  leges,  male  cuftoditaque  gentis 
Jura ,  nee  infuliis    damnas   clamoribus  aures ; 
Sed  magis  excultarn  cupiens  ditefcere  mentem, 
f 
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Me  procul  urbano  ftrepitu,  feceflibus  altis 
Abiluclum  ,  AonicC  jucunda  per  otia  ripie, 
Phoebieo  later!  comitcm  iinis  ire  beatum. 

Nor  thou  perfift,  I  pray  trice  ,  ftiii  to  flight 

The  facred  Nine,   and  to  imagine  vain 

And  ufelefs,  powers,  by  whom  infpir'd,    thyfelf, 

Art  fkiiful  to  aflbciate  verfe  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thoufand  modulations!  Heir  by  right 

Indifputable  of  Arion's  fame  ! 

Now  fay  !  What  wonder  is  it  if  a  fon 

Of  thine  delight  in  verfe;  if,  fo  conjoin' d 

In  clofe  affinity,  we  fympathize 

In  focial  arts ,  and  kindred  ftudies  fweet  : 

Such  diftribution  of  himfelf  to  us. 

Was  Phoebus'  choice  ;  thou  haft  thy  gift ,   and  I 

Mine  alfo  ,  and  between  us  we  receive, 

Father  and  fon  ,  the  whole  infpiring  God. 

No  !  howfoe'er  the  femblance  thou  affume 

Of  hate,  thou  hated  not  the  gentle  mufe  , 

My  father  !  for  thou  never  bad'ft  me  tread 

The  beaten  path  and  broad  ,  that  leads  right  on 

To  opulence;  nor  didft  condemn  thy  fon 

To  the  infipid  clamors  of  the   bar , 

To  laws  voluminous  and  ill  obferv'd ; 

But  wifhing  to   enrich  me   more,  to  fill 

My  mind  with  treafure,  ledft  me  far  away 

From  civic  din  to  deep  retreats ,  to  banks 

And  dreams  Aonian,  and  with   free  confent 

Didft  place  me  happy  at  Apollo's  iide. 
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The  poet  feems  to  have  had  a  prophetic  view 
of  the  fingular  calumnies,  that  awaited  his  repu 
tation  ,  and  to  have  anticipated  his  triumph ,  over 
all  his  adverfaries,  in  the  following  magnanimous 
exclamation  : 

Efte  procul  vigiles  curae !  procul  efte  querelae ! 
Invidiaeque  acies  tranfverfo  tortilis  hirquo  ! 
Saeva  nee -anguiferos  extende  calumnia  ridtus: 
In  me  trifte  nihil ,  foediffima  turba,  poteftis, 
Nee  veftri  fum  juris  ego  ;  fecuraque  tutus 
Pedtora,  vipereo  gradiar  fublimis  ab  ictu. 

Away  then,  fleeplefs  care  1  complaint  away! 
And  envy  "  with  thy  jealous  leer  malign  ;" 
Nor  let  the  monfter  calumny  (hoot  forth 
Her  venotn'd  tongue  at  me  !  Detefted  foes  ! 
Ye  all  are  impotent  againft  my  peace  ; 
For  I  am  privileg'd,  and  bear  my  breaft 
Safe ,  and  too  high  for  your  viperian  wound. 

After  this  high  ton'd  burft  of  confidence  and 
indignation ,  how  fweetly  the  poet  finks  again 
into  the  tender  notes  of  gratitude,  in  the  clofe  of 
this  truly  filial  compofition  !  * 

At  tibi,  chare  pater,  poftquam  non  aequa  merenti 
Pofle  referre  datur  ,   nee  dona  rependere  facl:is , 
Sit  memorafle  fatis ,  repetitaque  munera  grato 
Percenfere  animo,  fidsque  reponere  menti. 
Et  vos,O  noftri,  juvenilia  carmina,  liifus , 
Si  modo  perpetuos  fperare  audebitis  annos, 

£t 
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Et  domini  fnnercfTe  rogo  ,  luccmque  tueri , 
Nee  fpiflb  rapient  oblivia  nigra  fub  wco; 
Forfitan   has  laudes ,  decantatumquc  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  fero  fervabitis  aevo. 

But  thou ,  my  father,  fmce  to  render  thanks 

Equivalent,  and  to  requite  by  deeds 

Thy  liberality ,  exceeds  my  power , 

Suffice  it  that  I  thus  record  thy  gifts, 

And  bear  them  treafur'd  in   a  grateful  mind. 

Ye  too,  the  favorite  paftime  of  my  youth, 

IVly  voluntary   numbers,  if  ye  dare 

To  hope  longevity,  and  to  furvive 

Your  mafter's  funeral,  not  foon  abforb'd 

In  the  oblivious  Lethean  gulph  , 

Shall   to  futurity  perhaps  convey 

This  theme,  and   by  thefe  praifes  of  my  fire 

Improve  the  fathers  of  a  diftant  age. 

"  He  began  now , "  fays  Johnfon ,  "  to  grow 
"  weary  of  the  country ,  and  had  fome  purpofe 
"  of  taking  chambers  in  the  inns  of  court." 

This  wearinefs  appears  to  have  exifted  only 
in  the  fancy  of  his  biographer.  During  the  five 
years  that  Milton  refided  with  his  parents,  in 
Buckinghamshire  ,  he  had  occafional  lodgings 
in  London,  which  he  vifited,  as  he  informs  us 
himfelf,  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  books,  and 
improving  himfelf  in  mathematics  and  in  mufic, 
at  that  time  his  favorite  amufements.  The  let 
ter  ,  which  intimates  his  intention  of  taking  cham 
bers  in  the  inns  of  court,  was  not  written  from 

5. 
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the  country ,  as  his  biographer  feems  to  have  fup- 
pofecl;  it  is  dated  from  London  ,  and  only  ex- 
prefles,  that  his  quarters  there  appeared  to  him 
awkward  and  inconvenient  *. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother ,  who  died  in 
April ,  i63;  ,  and  is  buried  in  the  Chancel  of 
Horton  church ,  he  obtained  his  father's  permif- 
fion  to  gratify  his  eager  defire  of  vifiting  the  con 
tinent,  a  permiflion  the  more  readily  granted, 
perhaps,  as  one  of  his  motives  for  vifiting  Italy 
was  to  form  a  colleflion  of  Italian  mufic. 

Having  received  fome  directions  for  his  travels 
from  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ,  he  went, 
with  a  fingle  fervant,  to  Paris,  in  i638;  he  was 
there  honored  by  the  notice  of  Lord  Scuda- 
more,  the  Englifli  ambafiador,  who,  at  his  ear- 
neft  defire  ,  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Gro- 
tius ,  then  refiding  at  Paris  as  the  minifter  of 
Sweden. 

Curiofity  is  naturally  excited  by  the  idea  of 
a  conference  between  two  perfons  fo  eminent 
and  accompliilied.  It  has  been  conjeflured  , 
that  Milton  might  conceive  his  firft  defign  of 
writing  a  tragedy  on  the  banifhment  of  Adam 
from  this  interview  with  Grotius  ;  but  if  the 
Adamus  Exful  of  the  Swedifh  ambaffador  were  a 

*  Dicnm  jam  nunc  ferio  quid  cogitem,  in  hofpitium  juridico- 
rum  aliquod  immigrate,  ficubi  amoena  &  umbrofa  ambulatio 
eft,  quod  &  inter  aliquot  fodales ,  commodior  illic  habitatio,  fi 
manere,  &  og/uwTtigtov  WTrgeTretregov  quocun^que  libitum  erit  ex- 
currere:  ubi  nunc  fum ,  ut  nofti,  obfcure  &  angufte  fum. 
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fubjecl  of  their  difcourfe,  it  is  probable  its  au 
thor  muft  have  fpoken  of  it  but  flightly,  as  a 
juvenile  compofition  ,  fmce  he  does  fo  in  a  let 
ter  to  his  friend  Voflius ,  in  1616,  concerning  a 
new  edition  of  his  poetry ;  from  which  he  par 
ticularly  excluded  thU  facred  drama,  as  too  pu 
erile,  in  his  own  judgment  to  be  re-publifhed.  * 

The  letters  of  Grotius ,  voluminous  and  cir- 
cumltantial  as  they  are,  afford  no  traces  of  this 
interefting  vifit;  but  they  lead  me  to  imagine, 
that  the  point  ,  which  the  learned  ambaffador 
moft  warmly  recommended  to  Milton  ,  on  his 
departure  for  Italy ,  was ,  to  pay  the  kindeft 
attention  in  his  power  to  the  fufferings  of  Gali 
leo  ,  then  perfecuted  as  a  prifoner  by  the  inqui* 
fition  in  Florence. 

In  a  letter  to  VofRus ,  dated  in  the  very 
month  when  Milton  was  probably  introduced  to 
Grotius ,  that  liberal  friend  to  fcience  and  huma 
nity  fpeaks  thus  of  Galileo  :  "  This  old  man ,  to 
whom  the  univerfe  is  fo  deeply  indebted ,  worn 
out  with  maladies,  and  ftill  more  with  anguifli 
of  mind ,  gives  us  little  reafon  to  hope ,  that  his 
life  ean  be  long;  common  prudence,  therefore, 
fuggefts  to  us  to  make  the  utmoft  of  the  time  , 
while  we  can  yet  avail  ourlelves  of  fuch  an 

*  Chriftum  patientem  recudendum  judico ,  ideoque  velim  ali- 
quod  cjus  exemplum  ad  me  mitti ,  ut  errata  typographica  corri- 
gam ,  quando  ipfe  nullum  habeo.  Adami  Exulis  poejna  juvenilius 
fii  quam  ut  lufim  addcre.  Grotii  Epift.  77. 
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inftruflor *.  "  Milton  was,  of  all  travellers ,  the 
rnoft  likely  to  feize  a  hint  of  this  kind  with  avidity, 
and  expreflions  in  Paradife  Loft  have  led  an  Italian 
biographer  of  the  poet  to  ftippofe ,  that  while  he 
refided  at  Florence  he  caught  from  Galileo ,  or 
liis  difciples,  fome  ideas  approaching  towards  the 
Newtonian  philofophy.  He  ha?  informed  us  him- 
felf,  that  he  really  faw  the  illuftrious  fcientific 
prifoner  of  the  inquifition',  and  it  feems  not  tm- 
jeafonable  to  conclude,  that  he  was  in  fome  de 
gree  indebted  to  his  conference  with  Grotius  for 
that  mournful  gratification. 

From  Paris  our  author  proceeded  to  Italy  , 
embarking  at  Nice  for  Genoa.  After  a  curfory 
view  of  Leghorn  and  Pifa,  he  fettled  for  two 
months  at  Florence;  a  city,  which  he  particu 
larly  regarded  for  the  elegance  of  its  language  , 
and  the  men  of  genius  it  had  produced;  here,  as 
he  informs  us,  he  became  familiar  with  many 
perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  and  learning; 
and  here ,  probably ,  he  began  to  form  thofe 
great,  but  tmfettled,  projecls  of  future  compo- 
fition ,  which  were  to  prove  the  fources  of  his 
glory,  and  of  which  he  thus  fpeaks  himfelf;  alif 

"  In  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 

c  was  favoured  to  refort,  perceiving  that  fome 

<c  trifles  I  had  in  memory,   compofed  at  under 

*  Senex  is,  optime  de  univerfo  meritus,  morbo  fraftus,  infu- 
p€r&animi  segritudine  ,  hand  multum  nobis  vitx  fuse  promittit; 
quare  prudentiae  erit  arripere  tempus ,  dum  tant'o  do&ore  uti 
licet.  Grotii  Epift.  964. 
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"  twenty,  or  thereabout  (for  the  manner  is, 
46  that  every  one  muft  give  fome  proof  of  his 
44  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance 
44  above  what  was  looked  for ,  and  other  things, 
"  which  I  had  (Lifted,  in  icarcity  of  books  and 
4i  conveniency,  to  patch  up  amongit  them,  were 
"  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the 
"  Italian  is  not  forward  to  beftow  on  men  of 
"  this  fide  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  afient 
4;  both  to  them,  and  divers  of  my  friends  here 
44  at  home,  and  not  lefs  to  an  inward  prompting* 
44  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  la- 
"  bonr  and  intent  Andy,  (which  I  take  to  be 
"  my  portion  in  this  life)  joined  with  the  itrong 
"  propenfity  of  nature,  I  might,  perhaps,  leave 
"  fomething  fo  written  to  after- times  as  they 
"  Ihould  not  willingly  let  it  die.  Thefe  thoughts 
"  at  once  pofleiled  me,  and  thefe  other,  that  if 
"  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leafes,  for 
44  three  lives  and  downward ,  there  ought  no  re- 
44  gard  to  be  fooner  had  than  to  God's  glory ,  by 
44  the  honour  and  inftruclion  of  my  country  ; 
44  for  which  caufc ,  and  not  only  for  that  1  knew 
44  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  fecond  rank 
44  among  the  Latins,  1  applied  myfelf  to  that  re- 
"  folution ,  which  Ariofto  followed  againft  the 
"  perfuafions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  ail  the  induftry 
u  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my 
"  native  tongue;  not  to  make  verbal  curiolitief 
"  the  end,  (that  were  a  toilfome  vanity)  but  to 
"  be  an  interpreter  and  relater  of  the  bcfl  and 
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"fageft  things  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
"  out  this  ifland  in  the  mother  dialeft ;  that 
"  what  the  greateft  and  choiceft  wits  of  Athens , 
"  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  .and  thofe  Hebrews 
"  of  old ,  did  for  their  country ,  I  in  my  pro- 
"  portion ,  with  this  over  and  above  of  being 
"  a  Chriftian ,  might  do  for  mine ,  not  caring  to 
"  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps,  I 
"  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  thefe 
"  Britifli  iflands  as  my  world."  Profe  Works, 
jyol.  i.  p.  63. 

It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  fuch  a  charafler 
as  Milton ,  thus  cherifliing  ,  in  his  own  mind  , 
the  feeds  of  future  greatnefs ,  and  animating  his 
youthful  fpirit  with  vifions  of  renown,  that  time 
has  realized  and  extended  beyond  his  moft  fan- 
guine  wifhes. 

He  appears ,  on  every  occafion ,  a  fincere  and 
fervent  lover  of  his  country ,  and  expreffes  ,  in 
one  of  his  Latin  Poems,  the  fame  patriotic  idea, 
that  he  fliould  be  fatisfied  with  glory  confined  to 
thefe  Iflands. 

Mi  fatis  ampla 

Merces,  &  mihi  grande  deous  (fim  ignotus  in  sevum 
Turn  licet ,  externa  penitufque  inglorius  orbi ) 
Si  me  flaya  comas  legat  Ufa ,  &  potor  Alauni , 
Vorticibufcue  frequens  Abra,  &  nemus  omne  Treantac, 
Et  Thain^fis  meis  ante  omnes,  &   fufca  metallis 
Tamara,  &  extremis  me  difcant  Orcades  und  s. 

Epttaphium  Damonis. 
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And  it  fliall  well  fuffice  me,  and  fliall  be 

Fame  and  proud  recompence  enough  for  me, 

If  Ufa  golden  hair'd  my  verfe  may  learn  ; 

If  A'lin,    bending  o'er  his  cryttal  urn  , 

Swift  whirling  Abra  ,   Trent's  o'ei fhadow'd  ftream  , 

If,  lovelier  far  than  all  in  my  efteem  , 

Thames,  and  the  Tamar  ting'd  with  mineral  hues, 

And  northern  Orcades ,  regard  my  mufe. 

In  tracing  the  literary  ambition  of  Milton  from 
the  firft  conception  of  his  great  purpofes  to  their 
accompliihment ,  we  feem  to  participate  in  the 
triumph  of  his  genius,  which,  though  it  afpired 
only  t6  the  praife  of  thcfe  Britiih  iflands,  is  already 
grown  an  objecl  of  nniverfal  admiration,  and  may 
find  hereafter,  in  the  weflern  world,  the  ampleft 
theatre  of  his  glory. 

Dr.  Johnfon  takes  occafion,  from  the  paffage  hi 
which  Milton  fpcal's  of  the  literary  projects  he 
conceived  in  Italy,  to  remark,  that  "  he  had  a 
"  lofty  and  (teady  confidence  in  hirnfelf,  perhaps 
not  withoutfome  contempt  of  others. "  The  latter 
part  of  this  observation  is  evidently  invidious;  it 
is  completely  refuted  by  the  v.irions  commenda 
tions,  which  the  graceful  and  engaging  manners 
of  the  poetical  traveller  received  from  the  Italians: 
a  contemptuous  fpirit,  indeed  ,  appears  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  native  difpofuion  of  Mil 
ton,  whole  generous  enthuliafm  led  him  to  con- 
rcive  the  fbndeft  veneration  for  all ,  who  were 
diflinguiflied  by  genius  or  virtue  ;  a  difpofition  , 
which  he  has  exprefled  in  the  flrongeft  terrm  ,  is 
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the  reader  may  recoiled  ,  in  a  letter  ,  already 
cited,  to  his  friend  Diodati !  His  prejudiced  bio 
grapher  endeavours  to  prove ,  that  his  fpirit  was 
contemptuous,  by  obferving,  that  he  was  frugal 
of  his  praife.  The  argument  is  particularly  de 
fective,  as  applied  to  Milton  on  his  travels  j  fmce 
the  praifes  he  beftowed  on  thofe  accomplifhed 
foreigners,  who  were  kind  to  him,  are  liberal  in 
the  high  eft  degree  ,  arid  apparently  diclated  by 
the  heart. 

After  a  fliort  vifit  to  Sienna,  he  refided  two 
months  in  Rome,  enjoying  the  moft  refined  fo- 
ciety,  which  that  city  could  afford.  By  the  fa 
vor  of  Holftenius,  the  well  known  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  (whofe  kindnefs  to  him  he  has  re 
corded  in  a  Latin  Epiftle  equally  grateful  and 
elegant)  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,  who  honored  him  with  the 
moft  flattering  attention;  it  was  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Cardinal  that  he  was  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  Leonora  Baroni,  whofe  extraordinary 
mufical  powers  he  has  celebrated  in  Latin  verfe , 
and  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs  as  a  lover 
in  his  Italian  poetry.  The  moft  eloquent  of  the 
paflions,  which  is  faid  to  convert  almoft  every 
man  who  feels  it  into  a  poet,  induced  the  ima 
gination  of  Milton  to  try  its  powers  in  a  fo 
reign  language ,  whofe  difficulties  he  feems  to 
have  perfectly  fuhdued  by  the  united  aids  of 
genius  and  of  love. 
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His  Italian  formats  have  been  liberally  com 
mended  hy  natives  of  Italy,  and  one  of  them 
contains  a  fLetch  of  his  own  character,  fo  fpi- 
rited  and  fmgnlar  as  to  claim  a  place  in  this 
narrative. 

Giovane  piano,  c   femplicetto  amante  . 

Poiche  fuggir  me  ftciTo  in  dubio  fono, 

Madonna  a  voi  del  mio  cuor  P  humil  dono 

Faro  divoto;  io  certo  a  prove  tante 
L'  ebbi  fedele,  intrepido,  coftante, 

Di  Penfieri  leggiadri  accoito,  e  buono; 

Quando  rugge  il  grand  mondo ,  c  fcocca  il  tuono, 

S'  arma  di  fe,  e  d'  intero  diamante; 
Tanto  del  forfe ,   e  d'  invidia  ficuro , 

Di  timori ,  e  fperanze,  al  popol  ufe  , 

Quanto  d'  ingegno,  e  d'alto  valor  vago  , 
E  di  cetra  fonora,  e  delle  mufe  : 

Sol  troverete  in  tal  parte  men  duro , 

Ove  amor  mife  P  infanabil  ago. 

Enamour'd,  artlefs,  young,  on  foreign  ground, 
Uncertain  whether  from  myfelf  to  fly, 
To  thee,  dear  lady,  with  an  humble  figh , 
Let  me  devote  my  heart,  which  I  have  found 

By  certain  proofs,  not  few,  intrepid,  found, 
Good,  and  addicted  to  conceptions  high  : 
When  tempeft  (hakes  the  world,  and  fires  the  fky, 
It  refts  in  adamant,  felf  wrapt  around, 

As  fafe  from  envy  and  from  outrage  rude, 
From  hopes  and  fears  that  vulgar  minds  abufe, 
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As  fond  of  genius,  and  fixt  folitude  t 
Of  the  refounding  lyre,  and  every  mufe  : 
Weak  you  will  find  it  in  o-ne  only  part, 
Now  pi ere' d  by  love's  immedicable  dart 

It  was  at  Rome  that  Milton  was  compliment 
ed,  in  Latin  verfe,  by  Selvaggi  and  Salfilli :  his 
reply  to  the  latter,  then  (offering  from  a  fevere 
malady,  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  fpirit,  that  Mr.  Warton  praifes  it 
as  one  of  the  finefl  lyrical  compofitions ,  which 
the  Latin  poetry  of  modern  times  can  exhibit. 

The  circumftances  that  happened  to  our  au 
thor  in  his  travels ,  and  ,  indeed ,  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  particulars  of  his  life ,  are  related  by  himfelf, 
in  his  "  Second  Defence.  "  He  there  tells  us  > 
that  in  pafljng  from  Rome  to  Naples  his  *  fellow- 
traveller  was  a  hermit,  who  introduced  hirjft  to 
Baptifta  Manfo,  Marquis  of  Villa,  an  accom- 
pliihed  nobleman ,  and  iingularly  diflinguifhed  as 
the  friend  and  the  biographer  of  two  eminent 
poets,  Taflb  and  Marini ;  they  have  both  left 
poetical  memorials  of  their  efteem  for  the  Mar 
quis ,  who  acquired  his  title  as  a  foldier  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  but  retiring  early,  with  con- 
iiderable  wealth,  to  Naples,  his  native  city,  Jie 
founded  there  a  literary  academy,  andk  lived  in 
fplendor  as  its  prefident. 

This  graceful  and  venerable  hero,  whofe  pp- 
litenefs  and  learning  had  been  fondly  celebrated 
by  Taflb,  in  a  dialogue  on  friendfliip,  that  bears 
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the  name  of  Manfo ,  was  near  eighty  when  Mil 
ton  became  his  gueft :  he  feems  to  have  been  en 
deared  to  the  imagination  of  our  poet  by  the 
liberal  and  affeftionate  tribute  he  had.  paid  to 
the  memory  of  his  illuftrious  poetical  friends;  a 
tribute  very  feelingly  defcribed  by  Milton  in  the 
following  lines ,  addrefled  to  the  noble  and  gene 
rous  biographer  —  they  fpeak  firft  of  Marini : 

Ille  itidem  moriens  tibi  foli  debita  vates 

OiTa ,  tibi  foli,  fupremaque  vpta  reliquit : 

Nee  manes  pietas  tua  chara  fefcllit  amici; 

Vidimus  arridentem  operofo  ex  aere  poetam ; 

Nee   fatis  hoc  vifum  eft  in  utruinque;    &   nee  pia 

ceflant 

Officia  in  tumulq ;  cupis  integros  rapere  orco, 
Qua  potcs,  atque  avidas  Parcarum  eludere  leges: 
Amborum  genus,  &  varia  fub  forte  peradam, 
Defcribis  vitam,  morefque,  &  dona  Minerva? , 
TEmulus  Ulius ,  Mycalen  qui  natus  ad  altam, 
Retulit  jEolii  vitam  facundus  Homeri. 

To  thee  alone  the  poet  would  intruft 
His  lateft  vows ,  to  thee  alone  his  duft  : 
And  thou  with  punctual  piety  haft  paid, 
In  labor'ds  brafs ,  thy  tribute  to  his  /hade  ; 
Nor  this  contented  thee;  thy  zeal  would  favc 
Thy  bards  uninjur'd  from  the  whelming  grave; 
In  more  induring  hiftory  to  live 
An  endlefs  life  is  alfo  thine  to  give  ! 
And   thou   haft   given   it    them  ;    and   deigned    to 
teach 
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The  manneis  ,  fortunes,  lives,  and  gifts  of  each, 
Rival  to  him,  whofe  pen,  to  nature  true, 
The  lire  of  Homer  eloquently  drew ! 

If  the  two  Latin  verfes,  in  which  this  amiable  old 
man  exprelTed  his  admiration  of  the  young  I'lug- 
lifh  bard,  deferve  the  name  of  a  "  forry  diftich ,  " 
which  Johnfon  beftows  upon  them  ,  they  (till 
prefent  Mil  con  to  our  fancy  in  a  moft  favorable 
light.  A  traveller,  fo  little  diftinguiflied  by  birth 
or  opulence  ,  would  hardly  have  obtained  inch 
a  compliment  from  a  nobleman  of  Manfors  ex 
perience  ,  age  ,  and  dignity  ,  had  he  not  been 
peculiarly  formed  to  engage  the  good  opinion 
and  courtefy  of  ftrangers  ,  by  the  expreflive  corne- 
linefs  of  his  perfon  ,  the  elegance  of  his  manners , 
and  the  charm  of  his  converfation. 

In  Manfo,  fays  Milton  ,  I  found  a  moft  friendly 
guide,  who  fliowed  me  himfclf  the  curiofitits  of 
Naples ,  and  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy.  He  came 
more  than  once  to  vifit  me ,  while  I  conti 
nued  in  that  city;  and  when  I  left  it,  he  ear- 
neftly  excufed  himfelf,  that  although  he  greatly 
wiilied  to  render  me  more  good  offices,  he  was 
unable  to  do  fo  in  Naples,  becaufe  in  my  reli 
gion  I  had  difdained  all  difguife  ** 

*  Neapolim  perrexi  :  iilic  per  eremitam  quendam  ,  quicutn 
Roma  iter  feceratn,  ad  Joannem  Baptiftam  Manfum ,  Marchio- 
nem  Villenfem  ,  virum  nobilifiimum  atque  gravitlimum  (  ad 
quern  Torquatus  TafTus ,  infignis  poeta  Italus  ,  de  amicitia 
fcripiit)  fum  introdu&us;  eodemque  ufus,  quamdiu  iiluc  fui , 
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Pleafing  and  honorable  as  the  civilities  were 
that  onr  young  countryman  received  irom  this 
Neftor  of  Italy,  he  has  amply  repaid  tliem  in 
a  poem,  \vhich,  to  the  honor  of  Englifh  gratuude 
and  Kngliili  genius,  we  may  julily  pronounce 
fuperior  to  the  compliments  beftowed  on  this  en 
gaging  character  by  the  two  celebrated  poets, '-who 
wrote  in  his  own  language,  and  were  peculiarly 
attached  to  him. 

Of  the  five  fonnets,  indeed,  that  TafTa  ad- 
drefled  to  his  courteous  and  liberal  friend ,  two 
are  very  beautiful ;  but  even  thefe  are  furpafled, 
both  in  energy  and  tendernefs,  by  the  iollowing 
conclufton  of  a  poem,  infcribed  to  Manfo,  by 
Milton. 

. 

Diis  dile&e  fenex,  te  Jupiter  a?quus  oportet 
Nafcentem ,  £  miti  luftrarit  lumine  Phoebus  , 
Atlantifque  nepos;  neque  enim ,  nili  charus  ab  ortu 
Dii  fuperis  ,  potcrit  magno  favilTc  poetae. 
I  line  longava  tibi  lento  fub  flore  iencctus 
Veinat,  &  TEfonios  lucratur  vivida  fufos  ; 
Nondum  deciduos  fervans  tibi  frontis  honores, 
Ingeniumque  vigens,  &  adultum  mentis  acumen. 
O  mihi  fi  mea  fors  talem  concedat  anvcum  , 
Phoebsos  decoraffe  viros  qui  tarn  bene  norit, 

fane  atmcifiimo ;  qui  &  ipfe  me  per  urbis  loca  &  proregis  aulam 
circumduxit,  &  vifcndi  gratia  hand  femel  ipfe  ad  hofpitiiwn  ve- 
nit  :  difcedenti  ferio  cxcufavit  fe,  tametfi  multo  plura  detulifle 
mihi  officia  maxima  ctpiebat,  non  potuiffe  ilia  in  urbe,  prop- 
terea  quod  nolebam  in  religione  efTe  tettior.  —  Dcfenfio  fecumla. 
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Siquando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges , 
Arturumque  etiam  fub  terris  bella  moventem ! 
Aut  dicam  invictze  fociali  foedere  menfe 
Magnanimos  heroas ;  & ,  0  modo  fpiritus  adfit , 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  fub  matte  phalanges ! 
Tandem  ubi  non  tacttas  permsnfus  tempora  vitae , 
Annorumque  fatur  ,  cineri  fua  jura  relinquam, 
Ille  mihi  lecto  madidis  aftaret  ocellis, 
Aftanti  fat  erit  fi  dicam,  fim  tibi  curae ; 
Ille  meos  artus,  liventi  morte  folutos , 
Curaret  parva  componi  molliter  urna; 
Forfitan  &  noftros  ducat*de  marmore  vultus , 
Nedlens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Parnaflide  lauri 
Fronde  comas;  at  ego  fecura  pace  quiefcam. 
Turn  quoque,  fi  qua  fides,  fi  praemia  certa  bonorum, 
Ipfe  ego  coelicolum  femotus  in  aethera  divum, 
Quo  labor  &  mens  pura  vehunt ,  atq,ue  ignea  virtus, 
Secreti  base  aliqua  Mundi  de  parte  videbo , 
Quantum  fata  fmunt :  &  tota  mente  ferenum 
Ridens ,  purpureo  fufFundar  lumine  vultus , 
Et  fimul  aethereo  plaudam  mihi  la^tus  olympo. 

Well  may  we  think ,  O  dear  to  all  above , 
Thy  birth  diftinguifh'd  by  the  fmile  of  Jove , 
And  that  Apollo  fhed  his  kindlieft  power, 
And  Maia's  fon,  on  that  propitious  hour; 
Since  only  minds  fo  born  Can  comprehend 
A  poet's  worth,  or  yield  that  worth  a  friend: 
Hence  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears 
The  lingering  freftinefs  of  thy  greener  years ; 
Hence  in  thy  front  and  features  we  admire 
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Nature  unwither'd ,  and  a  mind  entire. 
O  might  fo  true  a  friend  to  me  belong, 
So  (kill'd  to  pi-ace  the  votaries  of  fong , 
Should  I  recal  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime , 
Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares 
^n  fubterraneous  being  future  wars , 
"With  all  his  martial  knights  to  be  reuWd , 
Each  to  his  feat  around  the  fed'ral  board; 
And  O!  if  fpirit  fail  me  not,  difperfe 
Our  Saxon  plunderers  in  triumphant  verfe ; 
Then  after  all,  when  with  the  paft  content, 
A  life  I  finifh  ,  not  in  filence  fpent, 
Should   he,   kind    mourner  ,    o'er    my   death    bed 

bend  , 

I  fliall  but  need  to  fay  "  be  ftill  my  friend !  " 
He,  faithful  to  my  duft ,  with  kind  concern, 
Shall  place  it  gently  in  a  modeft  urn  ; 
He  too,  perhaps,  fhall  bid  the  marble  breathe 
To  honor  me ,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath  , 
Or  of  Parnaflus ,  or  the  Paphian  Ifle> 
Shall  bind  my  brows — but  I  fhall  reft   the  while. 
Then  alfo ,  if  the  fruits  of  faith  endure , 
And  virtue's  promis'd  recompence  be  fure., 
Borne  to  thofe  feats,  to  which  the  bleft  afpire, 
By  purity  of  foul  and  virtuous  fire , 
Thefe  rites,  as  fate  permits  ,  I  fliall  furvey 
With  eyes  illumin'd  by  celeftial  day, 
And,  every  cloud  from  my  pure  fpirit  driven, 
Joy  in  the  bright  beatitude  of  heaven. 
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The  preceding  verfes  have  various  claims  to 
attention;  they  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the 
literary  project  that  occupied  the  mind  of  Milton 
at  this  period  ;  they  forcibly  prove  with  what 
vehemence  of  defire  he  panted  for  poetical  im 
mortality  ,  and  for  the  fuperior  rewards  of  a  la 
borious  life,  devoted  to  piety  and  virtue. 

His  acquaintance  with  Manfo  may  be  regarded 
as  the  molt  fortunate  incident  of  his  foreign  ex- 
curfion.  Nothing  could  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  preferve  and  ftrengthen  the  feeds  of  poetic 
enterprife  in  the  mind  of  the  young  traveller  , 
than  his  familiarity  with  this  eminent  ad  engaging 
perfonage,  the  bofom  friend  of  TafFo;  the  friend 
who  had  cheriihed  that  great  and  afflicted  poet 
under  his  roof  in  a  feafon  of  his  mental  calamity, 
had  reftored  his  health ,  re-animated  his  fancy, 
and  given  a  religious  turn  to  the  lateft  efforts  of 
his  majeftic  mufe.  The  very  life  of  Taflb,  which 
this  noble  biographer  had  written  with  the  co 
pious  and  minute  fidelity  of  perfonal  knowledge, 
and  with  the  ardor  of  affectionate  enthufiafm , 
might  be  fufficient  to  give  new  energy  to  Milton's 
early,  paffion  for  poetical  renown :  his  converfation 
had ,  probably ,  a  ftill  greater  tendency  to  pro 
duce  this  effect.  Circumftances  remote ,  and  ap 
parently  of  little  moment,  have  often -.a  marvel 
lous  influence  on  the  works  of  imagination  ;  nor 
is  it  too  wild  a  conjecture  to  fuppofe ,  that  the 
zeal  of  Manfo ,  in  fpeaking  to  Milton  of  his  de 
parted  friend ,  might  give  force  and  permanence 

to 
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to  that  literary  ambition,  which  ultimately  render 
ed  his  afpiring  gueft  the  great  rival  of  Taffo ,  and  , 
in  the  eftimation  of  Englifhmen  ,  his  fuperior. 

From  Naples  it  was  the  defign  of  Milton  to 
pafs  into  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but  receiving  intelli 
gence  of  the  civil  war  in  England ,  he  felt  it  in* 
confiftent  with  his  principles  to  wander  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  while  his 
countrymen  were  contending  for  liberty  at  home. 

In  preparing  for  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
cautioned  againft  it  by  fome  mercantile  friends, 
whofe  letters   intimated  ,  that  he  had  much  to 
apprehend  from   the  machinations  of  Englifh  je- 
fuits  ,  if  he   appeared   again    in   that  city  ;  they 
were  incenfed  againft  him  by  the  freedom  of  his 
difcourfe  on  topics  of  religion  :  "  1  had  made  it 
a  rule  (  fays   Milton  )  never  to  ftart  a  religious 
fubjecl  in  this  country;  but  if  I  were  queftioned 
on   my   faith  ,  never  to   diflemble  ,  whatever  I 
might  fuffer.    I  returned ,  neverthelefs,  to  Rome," 
continues  the  undaunted  traveller ,  "  and ,  when 
ever  I  was  interrogated ,  I  attempted  no  difguife: 
if  any   one   attacked  my  principles ,  I  defended 
the  true  religion   in  the  very  city  of  the  pope, 
and ,  during  almoft  two  months ,  with  as  much 
freedom  as  I  had  ufed  before.  By  the  protection 
of  God  I  returned  fafe  again  to  Florence ,  re-vifit- 
ing  friends ,  who   received  me  asj  gladly   as  if  I 
had  been  reftored  to  my  native  home  *.  " 

*  In  Siciliam  quoque  &  Grxciam  trajicere  volentem  me,  triftis 
ex  Anglia  belli  civilis  uuntius  re vocavit;  turpe  enim  exiftioubaa 

6. 
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After  a  fecond  reiidence  of  almoft  two  months 
in  Florence,  whence  he  made  an  excurfion  to 
Lucca,  a  place  endeared  to  him  by  having  pro 
duced  the  anceftors  of  his  favorite  friend  Dio- 
dati,  he  extended  his  travels  through  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  Here ,  he  remained  a 
month',  and  having  fent  hence  a  collection  of 
books,  and  particularly  of  Mufic,  by  fea  ,  he 
proceeded  himfelf  through  Verona  and  Milan  to 
Geneva.  In  this  city  he  was  particularly  grati 
fied  by  the  fociety  and  kindnefs  of  John  Dio- 
dati ,  uncle  of  his  young  friend ,  whofe  untime 
ly  death  he  lamented  in  a  Latin  poem ,  of  which 
we  (hall  foon  have  oecafion  to  fpeak.  Returning 
by  ^his  former  road  through  France ,  he  reached 
England  at  a  period  that  feems  to  have  made  a 
flrong  imprefTion  on  his  mind,  when  the  king 
was  waging  ,  in  favor  of  epifcopacy ,  his  unprof- 
perous  war  with  the  Scots.  The  time  of  Milton's 

dum  mei  cives  domi  de  libertate  dimicarent,  ne  animi  canfa 
©tiofe  peregrinari.  Romam  autem  reverfurum  ,  monebant  mer- 
qatores  fe  didiciffe  per  literas  parari  mihi  ab  jefuitis  Anglis  in- 
fidias,  fi  Romam  reverterem,  eo  quod  de  religione  nimis  libere 
Jbquutus  effem.  Sic  enim  mecum  ftatueram ,  de  religione  qui- 
dem  iis  in  locis  fermones  ultro  non  inferre ,  interrogates  dc 
fide,  quicquid  effem  paffunis,  nihil  diflimulare.  Romam  itaqne 
nihilominus  redii  :  quid  effem,  fi  quis  interrogabat,  nemine  ce- 
lavi;  fi  quis  adoriebatur,  in  ipfa  urbe  pontiticis,  alteros  prope 
duos  menfes,  orthodoxam  religionem,  ut  antea,  Kberrime  tue- 
bar  :  deoque  iic  volente,  incoltimis  Florentiam  rurfus  perveni  j 
h?.ud  minus  mei  cupientes  revifens,  ac  fi  in  patriam  revertif- 
fem.  —  Defienfio  fecunda. 
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abfence    from    his   native  country  exceeded  not, 
by  his  own    account,  a  year  and  three  months. 

In  the  relation  that  he  gives  himfelf  of  his 
return,  the  name  of  Geneva  recalling  to  his  mind 
one  of  the  moft  flanderous  of  his  political  adver- 
faries,  he  animates  his  narrative  by  a  folemn  ap 
peal  to  heaven  •  on  his  unfpotted  integrity  ;  he 
protefts  that  ,  during  his  refidence  in  foreign 
fcenes ,  where  licentioufnefs  was  univerfal ,  his 
own  conduct  was  perfectly  irreproachable  *.  I 
dwell  the  more  zealoufly  on  whatever  may  elu 
cidate  the  moral  character  of  Milton ,  becaufe , 
even  among  thofe  who  love  and  revere  him, 
the  fplendor  of  the  poet  has  .  in  fome  meafure 
eclipfed  the  merit  of  the  man ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  ftudied  with  in 
telligence  and  candor,  his  virtue  will  become, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  friendly  rival  of  his  genius, 
and  receive  its  due  {hare  of  admiration  and 
efteem.  Men,  indeed  of  narrow  minds,  and  of 
fervile  principles ,  will  for  ever  attempt  to  depre 
ciate  a  characler  fo  abfolutely  the  reverfe  of  their 
own ;  but  liberal  fpirits,  who  allow  to  others  that 
freedom  of  fentiment,  which  they  vindicate  for 
themfelves,  however  they  difapprove  or  oppofe 
the  opinions  of  the  feflary  and  the  republican  , 

*  Ouae  urbs  ,  cum  in  mentem  mihi  hinc  veniat  Mori  calum- 
niatoris,  facit  ut  deum  hie  rurfus  teftem  invoceni ,  me  his  omni 
bus  in  locis ,  ubi  tarn  multa  licent ,  ab  omni  flagitio  ac  probro 
integrum  atque  intaftum  vixifle  ,  illnd  pcrpetuo  cogitantem,  ft 
hominum  latere  oculus  poifem ,  del  certe  non  poffe. 
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•will  render  honorable  and  afieflionate  juf- 
tice  to  the  patriotic  benevolence,  the  inrinflry  , 
and  the  courage,  with  which  Milton  endeavoured 
to  promote  what  he  fincerely  and  fervently  re 
garded  as  the  true  interefl  of  his  country. 

We  have  now  attended  him  to  the  middle 
ftage  of  his  life ,  at  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  paufe ,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  years 
that  are  paffed;  and  thofe  that  are  yet  in  prof- 
peft.  We  behold  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
recalled  to  England,  from  a  foreign  excurfion  of 
improvement  and  delight,  by  a  manly  fenfe  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  country  in  a  feafon  of  diffi 
culty  and  danger.  His  thoughts  and  conduft  on 
this  occafion  are  the  more  noble  and  becoming, 
as  all  his  preceding  years  had  been  employed  in 
forming,  for  the  mod  important  purpofes,  a 
firm  and  lofty  mind,  and  in  furnilhing  it  abund 
antly  with  whatever  might  be  ufeful  and  honor 
able  to  himfelf  and  others,  in  the  various  exi 
gencies  and  viciflitudes  both  of  private  arid  public 
life.  We  have  traced  him  through  a  long  courfe 
of  infantine ,  academical ,  domeflic ,  and  foreign 
iludy;  we  have  feen  him  diilinguifhed  by  ap 
plication  ,  docility  ,  and  genius;  uncommonly 
attached  to  hisinflrudlors,  andmoft  amiably  grate 
ful  to  his  parents  ;  in  friendfhip  ,  ardent  and 
fteady;  in  love,  though  tender  not  intemperate; 
as  a  poet,  fenfible  of  his  rare  mental  endow 
ments,  yet  peculiarly  modeft  in  regard  to  his 
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own  productions;  enamoured  of  glory,  yet  as 
ready  to  beftow  as  anxious  to  merit  praife;  in 
his  perfon  and  manners  fo  fafhioned  to  prepolTefs 
all  men  in  his  favor,  that  even  foreigners  gave 
him  credit  for  thofe  high  literary  atchievements, 
which  were  to  flied  peculiar  Inure  on  his  latter 
days,  and  confidered  him  already  as  a  man,  of 
whom  his  country  might  be  proud. 

With  fuch  accomplifliments,  and  fuch  expec 
tations  in  his  behalf ,  Milton  returned  to  England, 
the  fubfequent  portion  of  his  life,  however  gloomy 
and  ttmpeftuous,   will  be  found    to  correfpond, 
at  leaft  in  the  clofe  of  it,  with  the  radiant  promife 
of  his  youth.  We  ftiall  fee  him  deferring  his  fa 
vorite  haunts  of  Parnafius  to  enter  the  thorny 
paths    of  ecclefiaftical    and   political   diffenfion  : 
his  principles  as  a  difputant  will  be  condemned 
and    approved,    according   to  the   prevalence  of 
oppofite  and  irreconcileable  opinions ,  that   fluc 
tuate  in   the  world;    but  his  upright  confiflency 
of  conduct  deferves  applaufe  from  all  honefl  and 
candid  men  of  every  perfuafion.   The  Mnfe,  in 
deed,  who   had  blefl  him  with  fingular  endow 
ments,   and   given  him  fo  lively  a   ienfe  of  his 
being  conftituted  a  poet  by  nature  ,    that  when 
he  wrote  not  verfe,  he  had  the  ufe,  (to  borrow* 
his  own    forcible    expreflion)    "  but   of  his  left 
hnnd;"    the  Mufe  alone  might  have  a  right  to 
reproach  him   with  having   afled  again  ft  inward 
conviclion ;  but  could  his  mufe  have  viiibly  ap 
peared  to  reprove  his  defertion  of  her  fervice  m 
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a  parental  remonftrance ,  he  might  have  anfwered 
her,  as  the  young  Harry  of  Shakefpeare  anfwers 
the  tender  and  keen  reproof  of  his  royal  father , 

cc  I  will  redeem  all  this , 
cc  And  in  the  clofmg  of  fome  glorious  day 
cc  Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  fort.  " 


-END    OF    THE    FIRST   PART. 
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PART    II. 


INCONCUSSA   TENENS  DUBIO   VESTIGIA   MUNDO. 

LUC  AX. 


JL  HE  narrative  may  proceed  from  the  informa 
tion  of  Milton  himfelf.  On  his  return  he  procu 
red  a  refidence  in  London ,  ample  enough  foi* 
himfelf  and  his  books,  and  felt  happy  in  renew 
ing  his  interrupted  iludies  *.  This  firft  eftablifli- 
ment  (as  we  learn  from  his  nephew)  was  a  lod 
ging  in  St.  Bride's  Church-yard ,  where  he  recei 
ved,  as  his  difciples,  the  two  fons  of  his  filler, 
John  and  Edward  Philips;  the  latter  is  his  bio 
grapher;  but  although  he  has  written  the  life  of 
his  illuflrious  relation  with  a  degree  of  laudable 

*  Ipfe  ,  ficubi  poiTem,  tarn  rebus  tnrbatis  &  fluftuantibus  , 
locum  confittendi  circumfpiciens  mihi  librifque  meis ,  fat  am- 
plam  in  urbc  ilomum  coiuiuxi;  ibi  ad  intcrmifla  (India  beatulws 
me  reccpi;  rcrum  exitu  deo.  imprimis  &  qiiibus  id  muneris  po- 
julus  dabat ,  facile  pcrmiflb. 
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pride  and  affectionate  fpirit,  he  does  not  com 
municate  that  abundance  of  information  ,  which 
might  have  been  expecled  from  the  advantage 
he  pofTefTed.  In  one  article  his  pride  has  a  ludi 
crous  effedl,  as  it  leads  him  into  an  awkward 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  uncle  from  the  fancied 
opprobrium  of  having  engaged  profeffionally  in 
the  education  of  youth ;  a  profeflion  which  , 
from  its  utility  and  importance,  from  the  talents 
and  virtues  it  requires ,  is  unqueftionably  entitled 
to  refpecl.  Philips,  will  not  allow  that  his  uncle 
actually .  kept  a  fchool ,  as  he  taught  only  the 
fons  of  his  particular  friends.  Johnfon  ridicules 
this  diftinclion  ,  and  feems  determined  to  treat 
Milton  as  a  profeft  fchoolmafter  5  for  the  fake  of 
attempting  to  prove ,  that  he  did  not  fuftain  the 
character  with  advantage ,  but  adopted  a  vain  and 
prepofterous  plan  of  education. 

"  Let  me  not  be  cenfured ,"  fays  the  Doctor , 
"  as  pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for  if  I  have  Mil- 
"  ton  againft  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  fide  : 
"  it  was  his  labor  to  turn  philofophy  from  the 
**  ftudy  of  nature  to  fpeculations  upon  life;  but 
"  the  innovators ,  whom  I  oppofe ,  are  turning 
"  off  attention  from  life  to  nature ;  they  feem  to 
"  think  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the 
"  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  flars; 
"  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion ,  that  what  we 
"  had  to  learn  was ,  how  to  do  good  and  avoid 
"  evil." 

Or//  rot  w  fAtycLgotft  KGMOVT    <x.^a,Qov% 
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This  infidious  artifice  of  reprefenting  Milton  and 
Socrates  as  antagonifts  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
fince  no  man  appears  to  have  imbibed  the  prin 
ciples  of  Socratic  wifdom  more  deeply  than  our 
poet;  his  regard  and  attachment  to  them  is  fer 
vently  expreffed,  even  in  his  juvenile  letters;  the 
very  maxims  of  moral  truth  ,  he  is  accufed  of 
counteracting ,  never  fhone  with  more  luftre  than 
in  the  following  paflage  of  the  Paradife  Loft  : 

But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 

Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end, 

Till  warn'd ;  or  by  experience  taught ,  fhe  learn , 

That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

From  ufe,  obfcure  and  fubtle,  but  to  know 

That,  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wifdom;  what  is  more  is  fume, 

Or  emptinefs,  or  fond  impertinence, 

And  renders  us  in  things  that  moft  concern, 

Unpraclis'd ,  unprepared ,  and  ftill  to  fcek. 

„  Thefe  beautiful  lines  are  built  in  fome  mea- 
fure ,  as  Bentley  has  remarked ,  upon  a  verfe  of 
Homer ,  the  very  verfe  admired  by  Socrates  , 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  not  fcrupled  to  quote, 
as  a  part  of  his  fingular  ill-grounded  attempt  to 
prove  that  Milton's  ideas  of  education  were  in 
direfl  oppoiition  to  thofe  of  the  great  moralift 
of  Greece;  an  attempt  that  arofe  from  a  very  in- 
offenfive  boafl  of  Milton's  nephew,  who  gives  a 
long  lift  of  books  perufed  by  tfce  fcholars  of  his 
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uncle ,  which  merely  proves ,  that  they  read  more 
hooks  than  are  ufually  read  in  OUT  common 
fchools;  and  that  their  diligent  inflru&or  thought 
it  advifable  for  hoys ,  as  they  approach  towards 
fixteen  ,  to  blend  a  little  knowledge  of  the  fcien- 
ces  with  their  Greek 'and  Latin. 

That  he  taught  the  familiar  and  ufeful  doftrine 
of  the  Attic  philofopher,  even  in  his  lighter  poe 
try  ,  we  have  a  pleating  inftance  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  fonnet  to  Syriac  Skinner ,  who  was 
one  of  his  fcholars  : 

cc  To  meafure  life  learn  them  betimes  and  know 
"  Toward  folid  good  what  leads  the  Tieareft  way." 

But  his  brief  treatife,  addrefTed  to  Hartlib,  af 
fords  ,  perhaps  ,  the  beft  proof  that  his  ideas  of 
moral  difcipline  were  perfectly  in  unifon  with 
thofe  of  Socrates;  he  fays  ,  in  that  treatife,  "  I 
"  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that, 
"  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfullyj 
"  and  magnanimoufly ,  all  the  offices  ,  both  pri- 
6t  vate  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  "  Who 
can  define  a  good  education  in  terms  more  truly 
Socratic  ? 

Milton  ,  however  in  his  attachment  to  mora 
lity,  forgot  not  the  claims  of  religion;  his  Sundays 
were  devoted  to  theology  ,  and  Johnfon  duly 
praifes  the  care  ,  with  which  he  inftrufled  his 
fcholars  in  the  primary  duties  of  men. 

With  a  critic  fo  fmcerely  devout  as  Johnfon 
nnqueftionably  was,  we  might  have  hoped  that 
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the  fublime  piety  of  our  author  would  have  fe- 
cured  him  from  iarcaflic  attacks;  but  we  have  yet 
to  notice  two  .iufults  of  this  kind  ,  which  the 
acrimony  of  uncorrecled  fplecn  has  laviflied  upon 
Milton  as  a  preceptor. 

"  From  this  wonder-working  academy,"  fays 
the  biographer,  "  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever 
"  proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge; 
"  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a  fmall 
"  hiftory  of  poetry  ,  written  in  Latin  by  his 
"  nephew,  of  which,  perhaps,  none  of  my  read- 
"  ers  ever  heard.  "  The  contemptuous  fpirit 
and  the  inaccuracy  of  this  farcafm  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  fcholars  of  Milton  were  far  from 
being  numerous.  Can  it  be  juft  to  fpeak  with 
derilion  of  a  fmall  academy,  merely  becaufe  it 
raifes  no  celebrated  author ,  when  we  confider 
how  few  of  that  defcription  every  nation  produ 
ces?  We  know  little  of  thofe,  who  were  under 
the  tuition  of  our  poet,  except  his  two  nephews; 
thefe  were  both  writers;  and  a  biographer  of 
Milton  fliould  not  have  utterly  forgotten  his  obli- 
tion  to  Edward  Philips,  if  he  allowed  no  credit 
to  his  brother,  for  the  fpirited  Latin  treatHe  in 
which  that  young  man  appeared  as  the  defender 
of  his  uncle.  But  the  ftriking  inaccuracy  of  the 
critic  confifts  in  not  giving  a  juft  account  of  a 
book  that  particularly  claimed  his  attention  , 
Philips's  Theatrum  Poetarum  ,  a  book  that  ,  tin 
der  a  Latin  title,  contains  in  Englifli  a  very  com- 
prehenfive  lift  of  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
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with  reflexions  upon  many  of  them ,  particularly 
thofe  of  our  own  nation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  book  was  licenfed  Sep.  14,  1674, juft  two 
months  before  the  death  of  Milton ,  and  printed 
the  following  year.  The  author  afligns  an  article 
both  to  his  uncle  and  his  brother.  After  enume 
rating  the  chief  works  of  the  former,  he  modeftly 
fays,  "  how  far  he  hath  revived  the  majefty  and 
"  true  decorum  of  heroic  poefy  and  tragedy ,  it 
"  will  better  become  a  perfon  lefs  related  than 
<c  myfelf  to  deliver  his  judgment  " 

Though  he  here  fuppreffes  a  defire  to  praife 
his  moft  eminent  relation,  it  burfts  forth  in  an 
amiable  manner,  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  his 
brother;  for  he  calls  him,  "  the  maternal  nephew 
"  and  difciple  of  an  author  of  mod  defer ved 
"  fame  ,  late  deceafed ,  being  the  exacleft  of  heroic 
"  poets  (  if  the  truth  were  well  examined  ,  and 
"  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  both  learned  and 
"  judicious  perfons)  either  of  the  ancients  or  mo- 
**  derns,  either  of  our  own  or  whatever  nation  elfe." 

I  tranfcribe  with  pleafure  this  honeft  and  fim- 
ple  eulogy ;  it  does  credit  to  the  intelligence  and 
affection  of  the  poet's  difciple  ,  and  it  in  fome 
meafure  vindicates  the  good  fenfe  of  our  country, 
by  Ih  owing  that  in  the  very  year  of  Milton's  deceafe, 
when  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  his  poetical 
merit  was  almofl  utterly  unknown,  there  were  per 
fons  in  the  nation  ,  who  underftood  his  full  value. 

Let  us  return  to  the  author  in  his  little  aca 
demy,  and  the  fecond  farcaflic  infult,  which  his 
biographer  has  beftowed  upon  him  as  the  matter 
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of  a  fchool.  The  lodging  in  which  he  fettled,  on 
his  arrival  from  the  continent,  was  fbon  exchan 
ged  lor  a  more  fpacious  houfe  nnd  garden  ,  in 
Alderfgate-ftreet ,  that  fupplied  him  with  conve- 
niencies  for  the  reception  of  fcholars  :  on  this  oc- 
caiion  Johnfon  exclaims,  "  let  not  our  venera- 
"  tion  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  fome 
"  degree  of  merriment  on  great  promifes  and 
i;  fmall  performance;  on  the  man  who  haflens 
"  home,  becaufe  his  countrymen  are  contending 
*'  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the 
"  fcene  of  aclion  ,  vapors  away  his  patriotifm 
"  in|  a  private  boarding-fchool. 

To  excite  merriment  by  rendering  Milton  ri 
diculous  for  having  preferred  the  pen  to  the 
fword  was  an  enterprife  that  furpafled  the  powers 
of  Johnfon  ;  the  attempt  affords  a  melancholy 
proof  how  far  prejudice  may  miflead  a  very  vi 
gorous  underftanding.  What  but  the  blind  hatred 
of  bigotry  could  have  tempted  one  great  author 
to  deride  another,  merely  for  having  thought 
that  he  might  ferve  his  country  more  effentially 
by  the  rare  and  highly  cultivated  faculties  of  his 
mind ,  than  by  the  ordinary  fervice  of  a  foldier. 
But  let  us  hear  Milton  on  this  fubjecl.  We  have 
this  obligation  to  the  malice  of  his  contempora 
ries  ,  that  it  led  him  to  fpeak  publicly  of  himfelf , 
and  to  relate ,  in  the  moft  manly  and  explicit 
manner,  the  real  motives  of  his  conducl. 

Speaking    of    the    Englifh     people  ,    in    the 
commencement    of    his    Second    Defence  ,    he 
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fays  *  "  it  was  the  juft  vindication  of  their  laws 
"  and  their  religion  3  that  neceffarily  led  them 
"  into  civil  war;  they  have  driven  fervitude  from 
"  them  by  the  molt  honorable  arms ;  in  which 
"  praife,  though  I  can  claim  no  perfonal  ihare, 
"  yet  I  can  eafily  defend  myfelf  from  a  charge 
"  of  timidity  or  indolence ,  lliould  any  fuch  be 
"  al ledged  againft  me ;  for  I  have  avoided  the 
"  toil  and  danger  of  military  life  only  to  render 
"  my  country  afliflance  more  ufeful,  and  not 
"  lefs  to  my  own  peril ,  exerting  a  mind  never 
"  dejefled  in  adverfity  ,  never  influenced  by 
"  unworthy  terrors  of  detraction  or  of  death  ; 

*  Ouos  non'legum  contemptns  aut  violatio  in  effraznatam  li. 
centiam  effudit;  non  virtutis  &  glorise  falfa  fpecies^  aut  ftulta 
veterum  sernulatio  inani  nomine  libertatis  incendit ,  fed  innoccntia 
vitai  morumque  fancHtas  reftum  atque  folum  iter  ad  libertatem 
veram  docuit ,  legum  &  religionis  juftiffima  defenfio  neeeirario 
armavit.  Atque  illi  qnidem  Deo  perinde  confifi ,  fervitutem  ho- 
neftiflimis  armis  pepulere  :  cujus  laudis  etfi  nullam  partem  mihi 
vindico ,  a  reprehenlione  tamen  vel  timiditatis  vel  ignavia2,fi 
qua  infertur  ,  facile  me  tueor.  Neque  enim  militije  labores  & 
pericula  fie  defugi ,  ut  non  alia  ratione,  &  operam,  multo  utilio- 
i^m,  nee  minore  cum  periculo  meis  civibus  navarim,  &  animum 
dubiis  in  rebus  neque  demiffum  unquam,  neque  ullius  invidias, 
vel  etiam  mortis  plus  xquo  metuentem  praeftiterim.  Nam  cum  ab 
adolefcentulo  humanioribus  effem  ftudiis ,  ut  qui  maxime  dedi* 
tus,  &  ingenio  femper  quam  corpore  validinr,  pofthabita  caftrenfi 
opera ,  qua  me  gregarius  quilibet  robuftior  facile  fuperHilet , 
ad  ea  me  contuli,  quibus  plus  potui ;  ut  parte  mei  meliore  ac 
potiore,  fi  faperem,  non  deteriore,ad  rationes  patrise ,  caufamquC; 
hanc  praeftantiffimam ,  quantum  maxime  poffem  momentum  ac^ 
cederem. 
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ic  fince  from  my  infancy  I  had  been  addicted  to 
"  literary  purfuits ,  and  was  ftrongtr  in  mind  than 
"  in  body  ,  declining  the  duties  of  a  camp  ,  in 
44  which  every  mufcular  common  man  ninft  have 
"  liirpafled  me ,  I  devoted  myfelf  to  that  kind 
<c  of  fervice  for  which  I  had  the  greateft  ability, 
"  that ,  with  the  better  portion  of  myfelf ,  I 
"  might  add  all  the  weight  I  could  to  the  pleas 
"  of  my  country  and  to  this  moil  excellent 
«  caufe.  " 

He  thus  j uftifies ,  on  the  nobleft  ground,  the 
line  of  life  he  purfued.  In  the  fame  compofition 
he  frankly  ftates  the  motives  which  prompted 
him  to  execute  each  particular  work  that  raifed 
him  to  notice  in  his  new  field  of  controverfy  ; 
but  before  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  he 
treated  various  public  queftions  that  he  confi- 
dered  of  high  moment  to  his  country,  it  is  juft 
to  obferve  his  fidelity  and  tendernefs  in  firft 
difcharging  ,  a$  a  poet  5  the  duties  of  private 
friendlhip. 

Before  he  quitted  Florence  ,  Milton  received 
intelligence  of  the  lofs  he  had  to  fuftain,  by  the 
untimely  death  of  Charles  Diodati ,  the  favorite 
aflbciate  of  his  early  fludies.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  the  bitternefs  of  fuch  a  lofs  was  felt 
with  redoubled  fenfibility  by  his  affectionate 
heart ,  which  relieved  and  gratified  itfelf  by  com 
memorating  the  engaging  character  of  the  de- 
ceafed ,  in  a  poem  of  confiderable  length ,  en 
titled  ,  Epitaphium  Damonis ,  a  poem  mentioned 
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by  Johnfon  with  fupercilious  contempt  ,  yet 
poilefTing  fuch  beauties  as  render  it  pre-eminent 
in  that  fpecies  of  compofition. 

Many  poets  have  lamented  a  friend  of  their 
youth,  and  a  companion  of  their  ftudies ,  but 
no  one  has  furpafled  the  affecting  tendernefs 
with  which  Milton  Ipeaks  of  his  loft  Diodati/ 

— • — Quis  mihi  fidus 

Haerebit  later!  comes  ,  ut  tu  faepe  folebas , 
Frigoribus  dims  ,  &  per  loca  foeta  pruinis , 
Aut  rapid o  fub  fole  ,  iiti  morientibus  herbis  ? 

Pedtora  cui  credam  ?  Quis^me  lenire  docebit 
Mordaces  curas  ,  quis  longam  fallere  no&em 
Dulcibus  alloquiis  ,  grato  cum  iibilat  igni 
Molle  pyrum  ,  &  nucibus  ftrepitat  focus  ,  &  mains 

Aufter 
Mifcet  cunda  foris  ,  &  defuper  intonat  ulmo  ? 

Aut  aeftate  ,  dies  medio  dum  vertitur  axe, 
Cum  Pan  aefculea  fomnum  capit  abditus  umbra, 
Quis  mihi  blanditiafque  tuas ,  quis  turn  mihi  rifus  y 
Cecropiofque  fales  referet ,  cultofque  lepores? 

Who  now  my  pains  and  perils  fhall  divide 

As  thou  waft  won't,  for  ever  at  my  fide, 

Both  when  the  rugged  froft  annoy Jd  our  feet, 

And  when  the  herbage  all  was  parch'd  with  heat  ? 

In  whom  fliall  I  confide ,  whofe  counfel  find 
A  balroy  medicine  to  my  troubled  mind? 

Or 
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Or  whofe  difcourfe  with  innocent  delight 
Shall  fill  me  now  ,  and  cheat  the  wintry  night? 
"While  hifles  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear, 
And  black'ning  chefnuts  ftart  and  crackle  there; 
"While  ftonns  abroad,  the  dreary  fcene  o'erwhelm, 
And  the  wind  thunders  thro'  the  riven  elm? 

Or  who,  when  fummer  funs  their  fummit  reach, 
and  Pan  fleeps  hidden  by  the  flielt'ring  beech, 
Who  then  fhall  render  me  thy  Attic  vein 
Of  wit,    too  polifli'd  to  inflid:  a  pain? 

With  the  fpirit  of  a  man  moft  able  to  feel ,  and 
moft  worthy  to  enjoy,  the  delights  of  true  friend- 
ihip,  he  defcribes  the  rarity  of  that  ineftimable 
blefling ,  and  the  anguiih  we  fuffer  from  the  un 
timely  lofs  of  it. 

Vix  fibi  quifque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum ; 
Aut  fi  fors  dederit  tandem  non  afpera  votis , 
Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  fperaveris  hora, 
Surripit,  sternum  linquens  in  faecula  damnum. 

Scarce  one  in  thoufands  meets  a  kindred  mind. 
And  if  the  long-fought  good  at  laft  he  find  , 
"When  leaft  he  fears  it,  death  his  treafure  fteals, 
And  gives  his  heart  a  wound  that  nothing  heals. 

There  is  ,  indeed ,  but  one  effectual  lenitive 
for  wounds  of  this  nature,  which  Mil  tort  happily 
poflefled  in  the  fmcerity  and  fervor  of  his  reli 
gion.  He  clofes  his  lamentation  for  his  favorite 
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friend,  as  he  had  clofed  his  Lycidas,  with  juft 
and  Toothing  reflections  on  the  purity  of  life  , 
by  which  the  object  of  his  regret  was  diftin- 
guiflied ,  and  with  a  fublime  conception  of  that 
celeftial  beatitude,  which  he  confidently  regarded 
as  the  infallible  and  immediate  recompence  of 
departed  virtue. 

Having  paid  what  was  due  to  friendfliip  in 
his  poetical^  capacity,  he  devoted  his  pen  to  pub 
lic  affairs  ?  and  entered  on  that  career  of  coii- 
troverfy,  which  ,eflranged  him  fo  long,  and  car 
ried  him  fo  far  from  thbfe  milder  and  more  en 
gaging  ftudies,  that  nature  and  education  had 
made  the  darlings  of  his  mind.  If  to  facrifice 
favorite  purfuits  that  promifed  great  Iglory,  pur- 
fuits  in  which  acknowledged  genius  had  qualified 
an  ambitious  fpirit  to  excel ;  if  to  facrifice  thefe 
to  irkfome  difputes  ,  from  a  fenfe  of  what  he 
oSved  to  the  exigencies  of  his  country  ;  if  fuch 
conducl  deferve,  as  it  affuredly  does,  the  name 
of  public  virtue ,  it  may  be  as  difficult,  perhaps , 
to  find  an  equal  to  Milton  in  genuine  patriotifm 
as  in  poetical  power  :  for  who  can  be  faid  to 
have  facrificed  fo  much ,  or  to  have  fliown  a 
firmer  affeclion  to  the  public  good  ?  If  he  miftook 
tne  mode  of  promoting  it;  if  his  fentiments,  both 
on  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  policy,  are  fuch  as  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen  think  it  juft  and 
wife  to  rejecl ,  let  us  give  him  the  credit  he  de- 
ferves  for  the  merit  of  his  intention  ;  let  us 
refpedl ,  as  we  ought  to  do ,  the  probity  of  an 
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exalted  underftanding  ,  animated  by  a  fervent, 
fteady,  and  laudable  defire  to  enlighten  mankind , 
and  to  render  them  more  virtuous  and  happy. 

In  the  year  1640  ,  when  Milton  returned  to 
England  ,  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran 
with  great  vehemence  againft  epifcopacy.  He 
was  prepared  to  catch  the  fpirit  of  the  time, 
and  to  become  an  advocate  for  ecclefiaftical  re 
formation  ,  by  having  peculiar  and  domeftic 
grounds  of  complaint  againft  religious  oppreflion. 
His  favorite  preceptor  had  been  reduced  to  exile, 
and  his  father  difmherited ,  by  intolerance  and 
fuperftition.  He  wrote,  therefore,  with  the  indig 
nant  enthufiafm  of  a  man  refenting  the  injuries 
of  thofe ,  who  are  moft  entitled  to  his  love  and 
veneration.  The  ardor  of  his  affeclions  confpi- 
red  with  the  warmth  of  his  fancy  to  enflame 
him  with  that  puritanical  zeal ,  which  blazes  fo  in- 
tenfely  in  his  controverfial  productions  :  no  lefs 
than  four  of  thefe  were  publiflied  within  two 
years  after  his  return;  and  he  thus  fpeaks  of  the 
motives ,  that  led  him  to  this  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion  ,  in  his  Second  Defence. 

"  Being  *  animated  by  this  univerfal  outcry 
againft  the  bifliops  ,  as  I  perceived  that  men 

*  Ut  primum  loquendi  faltem  caepta  eft  libertas  concedi , 
omnia  in  epifcopos  aperiri  ora;  alii  de  ipforum  vitiis ,  alii  de 
ipfius  ordinis  vitio  conquer!  —  —  — Ad  haec  fane  experreftus , 
cum  veram  affeftari  viam  ad  libertatem  cernerem  ,  ab  his 
initiis  ,  his  paffibus  ,  ad  liberandam  fervitute  vitam  omnem 
mortaUum  re&iflime  procedi,  fi  ab  religione  difciplina  orta ,  ad 
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were  taking  the  true  road  to  liberty ,  and  might 
proceed  with  the  utmoft  rectitude  from  thefe 
beginnings  to  deliver  human  life  from  all  bafe 
fubjeftion  ,  if  their  discipline ,  drawing  its  fource 
from  religion  ,  proceeded  £to  morals  and  political 
inftitutions  ;  as  I  had  been  trained  from  my 
youth  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  what  be 
longed  to  divine,  and  what  to  human  jurifdic- 
tion;  and  as  I  thought  I  ihould  deferve  to  forfeit 
the  power  of  being  ufeful  to  mankind,  if  I  now 
failed  to  affift  my  country  and  the  church  ,  and 
fo  many  brethren ,  who  for  the  fake  of  the  gofpel 
were  expofmg  themfelves  to  peril  ,  I  refolved  , 
though  my  thoughts  had  been  pre-engaged  by 

mores  &  inftituta  reipublicx  emanaret  ,  cum  etiam  me  ita  ab 
adolefcentia  paraflem  ,  ut  quid  divini,  quid  huinani  effet  juris, 
ante  omnia  poffem  non  ignorare,  meque  confuluiflem  ecquando 
ullius  ufus  effem  futurus,  fi  nunc  patriae,  immo  vero  ecclefiac 
totque  fatribus  evangelii  caufa  periculo  fefe  objicientibus 
•deeiTem  ,  ftatui ,  etfi  tune  alia  qusedam  meditabar ,  hue  omne 
ingenium ,  omnes  induftriae  vires  transferre.  Primum  itaque  tie 
reformanda  ecclefia  Anglicana,  duos  ad  aniicum  quendam  libros 
confcripfi  ;  deinde ,  cum  duo  prae  caeteris  magni  nominis  epif- 
copi  fuum  jus  contra  miniftros  quofdam  primarios  affererent, 
ratus  de  iis  rebus  ,  quas  amore  folo  veritatis,  &  ex  officii 
chriftiani  ratione  didiceram  ,  hand  pejus  me  difturum  quam  qui 
de  fuo  quaeftu  &  injuftiffimo  dominatu  contendebant ,  ad  hunc 
Hbris  duobus ,  quorum  unus  De  Epifcopatu  Prselatico  ,  alter 
De  Ratione  Difciplins  Ecclefikfticaj  ,  infcribitur ,  ad  ilium 
fcriptis  quibufdam  animadverfionibus  ,  &  mox  Apologia  ref- 
pondi ,  &  minittris  facundiam  hominis,  ut  ferebatur  asgre  fufti- 
nentibus  ,  fuppetias  tuli  ,  &  ab  eo  tempore  ,  fi  quid  poftea 
refponderent ,  inter fni. 
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other  defigns ,  to  transfer  to  this  objefl  all  my 
talents  and  all  my  application  :  firft,  therefore, 
I  wrote  of  reformation  in  England  two  books  ad- 
drefled  to  a  friend;  afterwards  when  two  biftiops 
of  eminence  had  aflerted  their  caufe  againft 
the  leading  minifters  of  the  oppofite  party,  as  I 
conceived  that  I  could  argue  ,  from  a  love  of 
truth  and  a  fenfe  of  chriftian  duty ,  not  lefs  for 
cibly  than  my  antagonifl  (  who  contended  for 
lucre  and  their  own  unjuft  dominion)!  anfwered 
one  of  them  in  two  books  with  the  following 
titles,  Of  Prelatical  Epifcopacy.  Of  Church  Go 
vernment;  and  the  other,  firft  in  Animadverfions 
upon  the  Remonftrants  Defence  againft  Smeflym- 
nuus  ,  and  fecondly  ,  in  my  Apology.  As  the 
minifters  were  thought  hardly  equal  to  their 
opponent  in  eloquence ,  I  lent  them  my  aid , 
and  from  that  time ,  if  they  made  any  farther 
reply,  I  was  a  party  concerned.  ' 

I  have  inferted  this  paflage  at  full  length,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  us  a  clear  infight  into  the  motives 
of  Milton  on  his  firft  engaging  in  controverfy, 
and  difcovers  the  high  opinion  which  he  enter 
tained  ,  both  of  the  chriftian  purity  and  the  ar 
gumentative  powers  of  his  own  cultivated  mind: 
the  two  biihops  to  whom  he  alludes  were,  Hall 
btfliop  of  Norwich,  famous  as  our  firft  ihtirift, 
and  the  learned  Uftier,  primate  of  Ireland.  Hall 
publifhed  ,  in  1640,  "  An  humble  Remonftrance 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  in  Behalf  of 
Epifcopacy  "  —  an  anfwer  to  this  appeared 
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written  by  fix  minifters  ,  under  the  title  of 
Smeclymnuus ,  a  word  cafually  formed  from  the 
initial  letters  of  their  refpeftive  names.  This  lit*- 
tie  band  of  religious  writers  included  Thomas 
Young ,  the  beloved  preceptor  of  Milton  ;  fo 
that  perfonal  attachment  confpired  with  public 
enthufiafm  to  make  our  author  vehement  in  his 
reply  to  the  two  bifhops  ,  who  failed  not  to 
encounter  the  confederate  antagonifts  of  their 
order.  He  probably  recollefled  the  fufferings  of 
his  favorite  inftruclor ,  when  he  exclaimed  in  his 
treatife  of  reformation  ,  "  What  numbers  of 
faithful  and  free  born  Englishmen  and  good 
chriflians  have  been  conflrained  to  forfake  their 
deareft  home ,  their  friends  and  kindred ,  whom 
nothing  but  the  wide  ocean ,  or  the  favage  de- 
ferts  of  America,  could  hide  and  flicker  from 
the  fury  of  the  bifliops.  ' 

However  furious  the  perfecution  might  be  , 
which  excited  antipathy  and  abhorrence  in  Mil 
ton  againft  the  order  of  bifhops  ,  it  muft  be 
confeffed  that  he  frequently  fpeaks  with  that 
intemperance  of  zeal ,  which  defeats  its  own 
purpofe.  There  are  fome  paffages  in  his  contro- 
:verfial  writings  5  that  muft  be  read  with  concern 
by  his  moft  paflionate  admirers ;  yet  even  the 
gloom  and  fever ity  of  thefe  are  compenfated  by 
fuch  occafional  flaflies  of  ardent  fancy,  of  found 
argument  ,  and  of  fublime  devotion  ,  as  may 
extort  commendation  even  from  readers  who 
love  not  the  author. 
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In  his  firft  Ecclefiaftical  Treatife  of  Reforma 
tion  ,  he  makes  the  following  very  folemn  ap 
peal  to  heaven  on  his  integrity  as  a  writer  ; 
"  And  here  withal  I  invoke  the  immortal  deity, 
"  revealer  and  judge  of  fecrets ,  that  wherever  I 
"  have  in  this  book  plainly  and  roundly,  though 
"  worthily  and  truly,  laid  open  the  faults  and 
"  blemifhes  of  fathers  ,  martyrs  ,  or  chriftian 
"  emperors  ,  or  have  otherways  inveighed  againft 
"  error  and  fuperflition  with  vehement  expref- 
"  fions ,  I  have  done  it  neither  out  of  malice  , 
"  nor  lift  to  fpeak  evil,  nor  any  vain. glory,  but 
"  of  mere  neceflity  ,  to  vindicate  the  fpotlefs 
"  truth  from  an  ignominious  bondage.  " 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  performance  he  gives 
a  diftant  myfterious  hint  of  his  great  and  unfet- 
tled  poetical  defigns ,  with  a  very  ftriking  mix 
ture  of  moral  ,  political  ,  and  religious  enthu- 
fiafm. 

"  Then  ,  amidft  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs 
"  of  faints  ,  fome  one  may,  perhaps,  be  heard 

offering    at   high    ftrains  ,    in    new    and    lofty 

meafures  ,  to  fmg  and  celebrate  thy  divine 
"  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
"  throughout  all  ages.  " 

In  his  fubfequent  work  ,  on  the  Reaibn  of 
Church  Government  ,  he  gratifies  us  with  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  his  literary  projects ,  not 
yet  moulded  into  form  ,  but ,  like  the  unarran- 
ged  elements  of  creation ,  now  floating  at  large 
in  his  capacious  mind. 


c: 
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I  tranfcribe  the  long  paffage  alluded  to ,  becaufe 
it  illuftrates  the  mental  character  of  Milton  , 
with  a  mild  energy,  a  folemn  fplendor  of  fen- 
timent  and  expreffion  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

"  Time    ferves   not  now  ,   and ,    perhaps  ,    I 
"  might   feem    too   profufe   to  give  any   certain 
"  account   of  what  the   mind  at  home ,  in  the 
"  fpacious   circuits  of  her  mufmg  ,   hath   liberty 
"  to  propofe  to  herfelf,  though  of  higheft  hope 
66  and    harder!    attempting ;  whether    that    epic 
"  form,    whereof   the    two   poems    of  Homer, 
"  and   thofe   other    two    of  Virgil   and    Taffo  , 
"  are  a  diffufe  ,  and   the   book    of  Job  a  brief , 
"  model  5  or  whether  the  rules  of  Ariftotle  here- 
"  in    are   flriflly  to   be   kept ,    or  nature    to  be 
"  followed ;  which  in  them  that  know  art ,  and 
"  ufe  judgment,  is  no  tranfgreflion ,  but  an  en- 
"  riching  of  art:  and  laftly ,  what  king  or  knight, 
"  before    the    Conqueft ,  might   be    chofen  ,    in 
"  whom   to  lay  the   pattern  of  a  chriftian  hero. 
"  And  as  Taffo    gave    to  a  prince   of  Italy    his 
"  choice,  whether  he  would  command   him  to 
"  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  againfl  the  infi- 
^  dels,  Belifarius    againft   the   Goths,  or  Charle- 
"  main  againft  the  Lombards ;   if  to  the  inftincl 
6C  of  nature ,  and  the   emboldning  of  art  aught 
"  may   be  trufled,   and  that    there    be    nothing 
"  adverfe  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age, 
"  it  haply  would  be  no  rafhnefs ,  from  an  equal 
"  diligence    and  inclination ,  to  prefent   the   like 
"  offer  in  our  antient  ftories.  Or  whether  thofe 
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"  dramatic  conftitutions  ,  wherein  Sophocles  and 
"  Euripides  reign  ,  fhall  be  found  more  doctrinal 
"  and  exemplary  to  a  nation  —  Or  ,  if  occafion 
"  ihall  lead  ,  to  imitate  thofe  magnific  odes  and 
"  hymns  ,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are 
"  in    moft    things    worthy.     But    thofe   frequent 
"  fongs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  ,  beyond 
"  all  thefe  ,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone  , 
"  but  in    the  very    critical   art  of  compofition  , 
"  may  be  eafily  made  appear  over  all  the  kinds 
"  of  lyric  poefy  to  be  incomparable.  Thefe  abi- 
"  lities  ,  wherefoever  they  be  found  ,   are  the  in- 
«c  fpired  gift  of  God  ,  rarely  beftowed  ,  but  yet 
"  to  fome(  though  moft  abufe)  in  every  nation; 
"  and   are    of  power  ,    befides   the    office   of  a 
c<  pulpit,    to   inbreed    and  vcherifli    in    a    great 
u  people  the  feeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility, 
"  to  allay   the  perturbations  of  the  mind  ,  and 
"  fet    the   affections   in  right  tune  ;  to  celebrate 
"  in  glorious    and  lofty  hymns  the   throne    and 
"  equipage  of  God's   almightinefs  ,  and   what  he 
"  works,    and   what    he   fuffers   to    be   wrought 
"  with   high   providence  in  his  church  ;  to   ling 
vidlorious    agonies  of  martyrs  and  faints,  the 
^  deeds  and  triumphs  of  juft  and  pious  nations 
"  doing  valiantly  through  faith   againft  the   ene- 
46  mies  of  Chrifl;  to  deplore  the  general  relapfes 
"  of  kingdoms  and  dates  from  juflice  and  God's 
<c  true  worfliip.  Laflly,  whatfoever  in  religion  is 
c<  holy  and  fublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
"  whatfoever  hath  paffion  or  admiration    in    all 
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"  the  changes  of  that,  which  is  called  fortune 
"  from  without  ,  or  the  wily  fubtleties  and  re- 
"  fluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within  ;  all 
"  thefe  things ,  with  a  folid  and  treatable  fmooth- 
"  nefs  to  paint  out  and  defcribe  ,  teaching 
"  over  the  whole  book  of  fanch'ty  and  virtue  , 
"  through  all  the  inftances  of  example  ,  with 
"  fuch  delight,  to  thofe  efpecially  of  foft  and 
"  delicious  temper ,  who  will  not  fo  much  as 
"  look  upon  truth  herfelf,  unlefs  they  fee  her 
"  elegantly  dreft  ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of 
"  honefty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged 
"  and  difficult  ,  though  they  be  indeed  eafy 
"  and  pleafant  ,  they  will  then  appear  to  all 
"  men  both  eafy  and  pleafant  ,  though  they 
"  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.  ' 

"  The  thing  which  I  had  to  fay,  and  thofe 
"  intentions ,  which  have  lived  within  me  ever 
"  fince  I  could  conceive  myfelf  any  thing  worth 
"  to  my  country  ,  I  return  to  crave  excufe  that 
"  urgent  reafon  hath  pluckt  from  me  by  an 
"  abortive  and  fore -dated  difcovery;  and  the 
"  accomplifhment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a 
"  power  above  man's  to  promife;  but  that  none 
"  hath  by  more  ftudious  ways  endeavoured  ,  and 
"  with  more  unwearied  fpirit  that  none  fhall  , 
"  that  I  dare  almoft  aver  of  myfelf,  as  far  as 
"  life  and  free  leifure  will  extend.  Neither  do 
"  I  think  it  iliarne  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
"  reader  that  for  fome  few  years  yet  I  may  go 
"  on  truft  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what 
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"  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to 
"  be  raifed  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  va- 
"  pours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  wafle 
"  from  the  pen  of  fome  vulgar  amourift,  or  the 
"  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parafite;  nor  to  be 
"  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory 
"  and  her  firen  daughters;  but  by  devout  prayer 
"  to  that  eternal  fpirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
"  utterance  and  knowledge  ,  and  fends  out  his 
"  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to 
"  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes ; 
"  to  this  mult  be  added  induftrious  and  feledl 
"  reading,  fteady  obfervation ,  infight  into  all 
"  feemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs;  till  which 
"  in  fome  meafure  be  compaffed  at  mine  own 
"  peril  and  coft  I  refufe  not  to  fuftain  this  ex- 
"  peclation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to 
"  hazard  fo  much  credulity  upon  the  beft  pledges 
"  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  nothing 
"  content  me  to  have  difclofed  thus  much  before 
"  hand;  but  that  I  truft  hereby  to  make  it  ma- 
"  nifeft  with  what  fmall  willingnefs  I  endure  to 
"  interrupt  the  purfuit  of  no  lefs  hopes  than  thefe, 
<c  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleafmg  folitarinefs,  fed 
"  with  chearful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  em- 
"  bark  in  a  troubled  fea  of  noife  and  hoarfe  dii- 
"  putes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  coun- 
"  tenance  of  truth ,  in  the  quiet  and  ftill  air  of 
"  delightful  ftudies." 

Mr.  Warton,  who  has  cited  the  laft  fentence 
of  this  very  interefting  paffage,  as|a  proof  that 
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Milton ,  then  engaged  in  controverfy,  fighed  for 
his  more  congenial  purfuits ,  laments,  "  that  the 
"  vigorous  portion  of  his  life  ,  that  thofe  years 
"  in  which  imagination  is  on  the  wing ,  were 
*'  unworthily  and  unprofitably  wafted  on  tem- 
"  porary  topics.  "  Many  lovers  of  poetry  will 
fympathize  with  this  amiable  writer  in  his  regret  ; 
but  others  may  ftill  entertain  very  different  fen- 
fations  on  the  fubjecl.  Allowing  for  a  moment 
that  the  controverfial  writings  of  Milton  deferve 
to  be  neglecled  and  forgotten ,  reafons  may  yet 
be  found  to  rejoice,  rather  than  lament,  that  he 
exerted  his  faculties  in  compofing  them.  The 
occupation ,  however  it  might  fufpend  his  poeti 
cal  enterprifes ,  cherifhed  the  ardor  and  energy 
of  his  mind,  and  above  all,  confirmed  in  him 
that  well  founded  and  upright  felf-efteem  ,  to 
which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  his  fub- 
limeft  production.  The  works  I  allude, to  were, 
in  his  own  eftimation,  indifpenfible  and  merito 
rious  ;  had  he  not  written  them  ,  as  he  frankly 
informs  us,  "  he  would  have  heard  within  him- 
"  felf,  all  his  life  after  ,  of  difcourage  and  re- 
"  proach.  "  Nothing,  perhaps  ,  but  this  retro- 
fpecl  on  a  life  paffed ,  as  his  own  confcience  af- 
fured  him  ,  in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  arduous 
and  irkfome  duties,  could  have  afforded  to  the 
declining  days  of  Milton  that  confident  vigor  of 
mind,  that  intenfe  and  inextinguiiliable  fire  of 
imagination,  which  gave  exiftence  and  perfection 
to^his  Paradife  Loft. 
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He  appears  to  have  thought  with  a  celebrated 
ancient,  that  perfecl  morality  is  necefiary  to  the 
perfection  of  genius;  and  that  fublimity  in  com. 
polition  may  be  expecled  only  from  the  man  , 
who  has  attained  the  fublime  in  the  fteady  prac 
tice  of  virtue. 

Thefe  noble  and  animating  ideas  feem  to  have 
had  great  influence  on  his  conducl  very  early  in 
life ;  for  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftudies  and  fentiments 
of  his  youth,  he  fays, 

"  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who 
"  would  not  be  fruftrate  of  his  hope  to  write 
"  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himfelf 
"  to  be  a  true  poem;  that  is  ,  a  compofition 
"  and  pattern  of  the  honourablefl  things;  notpre- 
*'  fuming  to  fing  high  praifes  of  heroic  men ,  or 
"  famous  cities ,  unlefs  he  have  in  himfelf  the  ex- 
"  perience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is 
"  praife  worthy. " 

In  reply  to  the  abfurd  charge  of  his  leading 
a  diffolute  life,  he  gives  an  engaging  and  fpirited 
account  of  his  domeftic  conducl.  "  Thofe  morn- 
"  ing  haunts  are  where  they  fhould  be,  at  home; 
"  not  fleeping  or  concocling  the  furfeits  .of  an  ir- 
"  regular  feaft,  but  up  and  flirring;  in  winter 
"  often  ere  the  found  of  any  bell  awake  men  to 
"  labor  or  to  devotion;  in  fummer,  as  oft  with 
"  the  bird  that  firft  roufes  ,  or  not  much  tar- 
'  dier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  caufe  them  to 
"  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary;  or  me- 
"  mory  have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with  ufeful 
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"  and  generous  labours  ,  preferving  the  body's 
"  health  and  hardinefs  ,  to  render  lightfome  , 
"  clear,  and  not  lumpiili  obedience  to  the  mind." 

Had  the  profe  works  of  Milton  no  merit  but 
that  of  occalionally  affording  us  little  fketches 
of  his  fentiments,  his  manners,  and  occupations, 
they  would  on  this  account  be  highly  valuable 
to  every  reader  ,  whom  a  pailionate  admiration 
of  the  poet  has  induced  to  wifh  for  all  poffible 
acquaintance  with  the  man.  To  gratify  fuch 
readers  ,  I  felecl  very  copioufly  from  his  various 
works  thofe  paffages  that  difplay ,  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  view ,  his  moral  and  domeftic  character. 
It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  as  this  is  more  known, 
it  will  become  more  and  more  an  objecl  of  af- 
fech'on  and  applaufe  ;  yet  I  am  far  from  fur- 
veyirig  it  with  that  blind  idolatry,  which  fees 
no  defeft,  or  with  that  indifcreet  partiality ,  which 
labors  to  hide  the  failing  it  difcovers  ;  a  bio 
grapher  mull  have  ill  underltood  the  nature  of 
Milton,  who  could  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  gratify 
his  fpirit  by  homage  fo  unworthy ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  perfuaded  his  attachment  to  truth 
was  as  fincere  and  fervent  as  that  of  the  honeft 
Montaigne,  who  fays,  "  I  would  come  again 
"  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other  world  to  give 
"  any  one  the  lie ,  who  flioulct  report  me  other 
"  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to  honor  me." 

I  lliall  not  therefore  attempt  to  deny  or  to 
excufe  the  fatiguing  heavinefs  or  the  coarfe  af- 
periiy  of  his  ecclefiaftical  difputes.  The  fmcerefl 
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friends  of  Milton  may  here  .agree  with  Johnfon, 
who  fpeaks  of  his  controverfial  merriment  as 
difgufling  ;  but  when  tlie  critic  adds,  fuch  is  his 
malignity,  that  "  Hell  grows  darker  at  his  frown," 
they  muft  abhor  this  bafe  mifapplication  ,  I  had 
almoft  faid,-this  profanation  ,  of  Miltonic  verfe. 
In  a  controverfial  treatife  that  gave  rife  to  fuch 
an  imputation  ,  we  fhould  expefl  to  find  the 
polemic  favagely  thirfling  for  the  blood  of  his 
adverfaries  :  it  is  juft  the  reverfe.  Milton's  anta- 
gonift  had  ,  indeed  ,  fuggefted  to  the  public  , 
with  infernal  malignity  ,  that  he  .was  a  mifcreant, 
"  who  ought  ,  in  the  name  of  Chrift  ,  to  be 
"  ftoned  to  death.  "  This  antagonift  ,  as  Milton 
fuppofed  ,  was  a  fon  of  bifhop  Hall  ,  "  and  fcrup- 
led  not  to  write  thus  outrageoufly  againfl  one, 
who  (  to  ufe  the  milder  words  of  our  author  ) 
"  in  all  his  writing  fpake  not  that  any  man's 
"  fkin  fliould  be  rafed.  " 

"  The  ftyle  of  his  piece,  "  fays  Johnfon  ,  in 
fpeaking  of  this  apology  ,  "  is  rough  ,  and  fuch, 
perhaps  ,  is  that  of  his  antagonift.  "  The  differ 
ent  degrees  of  roughnefs  that  the  two  writers 
difplayed  give  a  Singular  effecl  to  this  obfervation 
of  the  critic  ,  who  confounds  the  coarfe  and 
intemperate  vehemence  of  the  one  with  the  out 
rageous  barbarity  of  the  other.  Milton  fome- 
times  wrote  with  the  unguarded  and  ungraceful 
afperity  of  a  man  in  wrath  ,  but  let  equity  add, 
that  when  he  did  fo  ,  he  was  exafperated  by 
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foes  5  who   exerted  againft  him  all    the  perfecu- 
ting  ferocity  of  a  fiend. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  were  calculated  to 
put  his  temper  and  his  fortitude  to  the  moll 
arduous  trials  ,  and  in  the  fevereft  of  thefe  he 
will  be  found  conftant  and  exemplary  in  the 
exercife  of  gentle  and  beneficent  virtue.  From 
the  thorns  of  controverfy  he  was  plunged  into 
the  ftill  fliarper  thorns  of  connubial  diifenfion. 
During  the  Whitfuntide  of  the  year  1643,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  -  five,  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Powell ,  a  gentleman  who 
refided  at  Foreft  Hill ,  near  Shotover ,  in  Ox- 
fordftiire.  This  ill-ltarr'd  union  might  arife  from 
an  infantine  acquaintance,  as  the  grandfather  of 
Milton  had  probably  lived  very  near  the  feat 
of  the  Powells.  What  led  to  the  connexion 
we  can  only  conjeflure  ,  but  we  know  it  was 
unhappy,  as  the  lady,  after  living  only  a  few 
weeks  with  her  hufband  in  London  ,  deferted 
him  ,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  palling  the 
fummer  months  on  a  vifit  to  her  father,  with 
whom  the  indulgent  poet  gave  her  permiflion 
to  remain  till  Michaelmas  :  during  the  interval 
he  was  engaged  in  kind  attention  to  his  father, 
whom  he  now  eftabliflied  under  his  own  roof. 
The  old  man  had  been  fettled  at  Reading, with 
his  younger  fon  Chriftopher  ,  a  lawyer  and  a 
royalift  ,  but  thought  it  expedient  to  quit  that 
place  on  its  being  taken  by  Effex,  the  parlia 
mentary  general,  and  found  a  comfortable 

afylum 
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afylum   for  the  refidue  of  his  long  life  in  the  filial 
piety  and  tender  protection  of  the  poet. 

At  the  time  appointed ;  Milton  folicited  the 
return  of  his  wife ;  flie  did  not  condefcend  even 
to  anfwer  his  letter  :  he  repeated  his  requelt  by 
a  mefTenger  ,  who  ,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem 
brance  (  fays  Philips  )  reported  ,  that  he  was 
difmifTed  with  fome  fort  of  contempt.  This 
proceeding  ,  in  all  probability  (  continues  the 
biographer  ,  whofe  fituation  made  him  the  beft 
judge  of  occurrences  fo  extraordinary  )  was 
grounded  "  upon  no  other  caufe  but  this  , 
44  namely  ,  that  the  family  ,  being  generally  ad- 
"  dicled  to  the  cavajier  party  ,  as  they  called  it, 
"  and  fome  of  them  poflibly  engaged  in  the 
46  king's  fervice  ,  who  by  this  time  had  his  head- 
44  quarters  at  Oxford  ,  was  in  fome  profpecl  of 
44  fuccefs,  they  began  to  repent  them  of  having 
"  matched  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  family  to 
"  a  perfon  fo  contrary  to  them  in  opinion,  and 
44  thought  it  would  be  a  blot  in  their  efcutcheon 
"  whenever  that  Court  came  to  flourilh  again ; 
"  however  ,  it  fo  incenfed  our  author  ,  that  he 
44  thought  it  would  be  diflionorable  ever  to  re- 
»4C  ceive  her  again  after  fuch  a  repulfe. 

Milton  had  too  tender  and  too  elevated  a 
fpirit  not  to  feel  this  affront  with  double  foig- 
nancy  ,  as  it  affecled  both  his  happinefs  and  his 
dignity  ;  but  it  was  one  of  his  noble  characlerif- 
tics  to  find  his  mental  powers  rather  invigorated 
than  enfeebled  by  injury  and  affliction  :  h« 
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thought  it  the  prerogative  of  wifdom  to  find 
remedies  againft  every  evil ,  however  unexpected, 
by  which  vice  or  infirmity  can  embitter  life. 
In  reflecting  on  his  immediate  dome-flic  trouble, 
he  conceived  the  generous  deiign  of  making  it 
fubfervient  to  the  public  good.  He  found  that 
in  difcordant  marriage  there  is  mifery  ,  for  which 
he  thought  there  exifled  a  very  ealy  remedy  , 
and  perfectly  confident  both  with  reafon  and 
religion  :  with  thefe  ideas  he  publifhed ,  in  1644, 
the  Doclrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce.  He  ad- 
dreffes  the  work  to  the  Parliament,  with  great 
fpirit  and  eloquence  ,  and  after  averting  the  pu 
rity  of  his  precepts  ,  and  the  beneficence  of  his 
defign  ,  he  fays ,  with  patriotic  exultation ,  "  let 
"  not  England  forget  her  precedence  of  teaching 
"  nations  how  to  live.  " 

Sanguine  as  Milton  was  in  the  hope  of  pro 
moting  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  private  life 
by  this  publication  ,  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  , 
notwithstanding  their  pail  obligations  to  the  au 
thor,  endeavoured  to  perfecute  him  "for  the  no 
velty  and  freedom  of  his  fentiments. "  The  af- 
fembly  of  divines  fitting  at  Weftminfter .  impa- 
"  tient,"  fays  Antony  Wood,  "  of  having  the 
"  clergy's  jurifdiflion,  as  they  reckoned  it,  in- 
"  vaded,  did,  inflead  of  anfwering  or  difproving 
"  what  thofe  books  had  aflerted,  caufe  him  to 
c<  be  fummoned  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  but 
"  that  houfe,  whether  approving  the  doclrine  , 
*'  or  not  favouring  his  accufers  ,  did  foon  difmiffi 
«  him. " 
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Milton ,  whom  no  oppofition  could  intimidate 
when  he  believed  himfelf  engaged  in  the  caufe,of 
truth  and  juflice,  endeavoured  to  fupport  his 
doctrine  by  iubfequent  publications;  firft,  u  The 
"  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Di- 
"  vorce;"  this  allb  lie  addrefles  to  the  Parlia 
ment,  and  fays ,  with  his  ufual  fpirit,  "  God,  it 
"  feems,  intended  to  prove  me  5  whether  I  durft 
"  alone  take  up  a  rightful  caufe  againft  a  world 
u  of  difefteem ,  and  found  I  durft.  My  name  I 
*'  did  not  publifli,  as  not  willing  it  fhould  fway 
"  the  reader  either  for  me  or  againft  me;  but 
"  when  1  was  told  that  the  (tile  (  which  what 
"  It  ails  to  be  fo  foon  diftinguifliable  I  cannot 
"  tell)  was  known  by  moft  men,  and  that 
"  fome  of  the  clergy  began  to  inveigh  and  ex- 
"  claim  on  what  I  was  credibly  informed  they 
"  had  not  read  ,  I  took  it  then  for  my  proper 
"  feafon ,  both  to  iliow  them  a  name  that  could 
"  eafily  contemn  fuch  an  indifcreet  kind  of  cen- 
"  fure,  and  to  reinforce  the  queition  with  a 
"  more  accurate  diligence ;  that  if  any  of  them 
"  would  be  fo  good  as  to  leave  railing,  and  to 
"  let  us  hear  fo  much  of  his  learning  and  chrif- 
"  tian  wifdom,  as  will  be  ftriclly  demanded  of 
44  him  in  his  anfvvering  to  this  problem ,  care 
"  was  had  he  fliould  not  fpend  his  preparations 
"  againft  a  namelefs  pamphlet. " 

Thefe  exprefllons  difplay  the  franknefs  and 
fortitude  of  a  noble  mind  ,  perfectly  confcions  of 
its  own  integrity ,  in  difcuiling  a  very  delicate 
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point,     that    materially    affecls    the    comfort   of 
human  life.     This  integrity   he   had  indeed    pro- 
tefted  very  folerrmly  in  his  former  Addrefs  to  the 
Parliament,    where,   after  aflening  that  the  lub- 
jecl  concerned  them  chiefly  as  redreflers  oi  griev 
ances ,  he  proceeds  thus ,  "  Me  it  concerns  next, 
"  having,    with    much-  labour  arid  faithful  dUi- 
"  gence  ,  firft  found    out  ,    or    at    leaf!    with    a 
"  fearlefs  communicative  candour  firft  publiflied, 
"  to    the    manifeft    good    of    chriflendom  ,    tliat 
"  which,  calling   to  witnefs    every  thing    mortal 
"  and  immortal  ,    I    believe    unfeignedly    to    be 
"  true.  '      The    folemnity   of  this  protefiation  , 
confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  fingular  regularity  of 
his    morals  ,    and    the   fincerity   of  his  zeal   as  a 
chriftian  ,  could   not    fecure   him    from  cenfures 
of  every  kind,  which,  vehement  as  they   were, 
he  feems  to   have  defpifed.     His  ideas  were  de 
rided  by  libertines  ,  and  calumniated    by  hypo 
crites  and  bigots;    but,  fuperior  to  ridicule  and 
to   flander  ,  he  proceeded  refolutely  in  what  he 
thought  his  duty  ,   by  fliowing   how  completely 
his  doclrine  was  confonant,  in  his  own  opinion, 
to  that  gofpel  ,    which  he  had  feduloufly  made/ 
not    only   the  favorite  fttidy  ,  but   the  'conftant 
guide  of  his    life.     With  this    view  he  publifhed 
in  1645,  his  Tetrachordon ,  expofitions  upon  the 
four  chief  places   of  fcripture  ,  which  fpeak    of 
marriage.     He   introduces  this   work  by  a  third 
Addrefs   to    the   Parliament  5     and  ,   fpeaking   of 
their  juflice   and  candor   in  difdaining  to  think 
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of  performing  him    for    his    doclrine,   according 
to  the   inftigation    of  his  enemies,    he    expreifes 
his  gratitude  in  the   following   animated  terms   : 
"  For  which    uprightnefs   and  incorrupt   refufal 
"  of  what  ye  were  incenfed  to ,  lords  and  com- 
"  mons  (  thougli   it  were    done  to  juftice  ,  not 
Ci  to  me,  and  was  a  peculiar  demonstration  how 
"  far    your    ways    are    different    from    the    rafh 
"  vulgar  )  befides  thofe   allegiances   of  oath  and 
"  duty  ,  which    are  my    public    debt    to    your 
"  public  labours ,  I  have  yet  a  itore  of  gratitude 
"  laid   up  ,  which    cannot    be    exhaufted  ,   and 
16  fnch  thanks,  perhaps,  they  may  live  to  be,  as 
"  fhall  more  than    whifper  to   the    next  ages. 
This  fentence  is  remarkable  in  various  points  of 
View,  but  chiefly  as  it  lliows  us  that  the  peculiar 
eagernefs  and    energy   with  which    Milton  ,  at  a 
future  period  ,  defended  the  parliament ,  origin 
ated  not    only    in    his  pafllonate  attachment  to 
freedom  ,    but   in    his   ardent   fenfe    of  perfonal 
gratitude   to  the  legiflature   of  his  country.     He 
wns  however;  too  magnanimous  to  will)  for  fhel- 
ter  under  any  authority,  without  vindicating  his 
innocence  and  the  merit  of  his  caufe  ;  he  there 
fore  fays   to  the  parliament,   in  fpeaking  of  an 
antagonift  who,  in  their  prefence,  had  traduced 
him  from  the  pulpit,  "  I  fhall   take   licence    by 
"  the  right  of  nature ,  and  that  liberty  wherein 
"  I  was  born  ,  to  defend  myielf  publicly  againft 
"  a   printed  calumny  ,   and  do  willingly  appeal 
to  thofe  judges  to  whom   I  am   accufed. 


c< 
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The  preacher  had  reprefented  the  doctrine  of 
divorce  as  a  wicked  book  ,  for  allowing  other 
caufes  of  divorce  than  Chrifl  and  his  Apoftles 
mentioned  ,  and  the  parliament  as  fmners  for 
not  punifhing  its  authors. 

This  induces  Milton  to  exclaim  with  devotion 
al  fpirit,  which  feems  predominant  in  his  mind 
upon  every  occafion  ,  "  Firft ,  lords  and  com- 
"  mons  ,  I  pray  to  that  God  ,  before  whom  ye 
"  then  were  proftrate  ,  fo  to  forgive  ye  thofe 
"  omiilions  and  trefpalfes ,  which  ye  defire  moft 
"  ihould  find  forgivenefs  ,  as  1  fhall  foon  fhow 
"  to  the  world  how  eafily  ye  abfolve  yourfelves 
"  of  that,  which  this  man  calls  your  fin,  and 
"  is  indeed  your  wifdom  and  noblenefs  ,  where- 
"  of  to  this  day  ye  have  done  well  not  to 
"  repent.  " 

The  fcope  of  Milton,  in  his  doclrine  of  divorce, 
is  thus  explained  by  himfelf :  "  This  fliall  be 
"  the  talk  and  period  of  this  difcourfe  to  prove, 
"  firil ,  that  other  reafons  of  divorce  befides 
"  adultery  were  by  the  law  of  Mofes ,  and  are 
"  yet  to  be  allowed  by  the  Chriftian  magiftrate, 
"  as  a  piece  of  juftice,  and  that  the  words  of 
"  Chrift  are  not  hereby  con  traried  ;  next  that, 
*c  to  prohibit  abfolutely  any  divorce  whatfoe- 
6  yer  ,  except  thofe  which  Mofes  excepted ,  is 
"  againft  the  reafon  of  law.  " 

This  doclrine  he  firfl  delivered  as  the  refult 
of  his  own  diligent  ftudy  of  the  fcripture.  He 
afterwards  found  and  declared  it  confonant  to 
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what  many  eminent  divines  of  the  reformed 
church,  particularly  Martin  Bucer  and  Erafmus, 
had  maintained  ;  laflly ,  to  grace  his  opinions 
with  the  high  eft  human  fupport  ,  he  aflerts  , 
"  they  were  fhnclioned  by  the  whole  aflembled 
"  authority  of  England,  both  church  and  ftate, 
"  and  in  thofe  times  which  are  on  record  for 
"  the  pureft  and  fincereft  that  ever  Ihone  yet 
"  on  the  Reformation  of  his  land  ,  the  time  of 
"  Edward  the  Sixth.  That  worthy  prince  , 
"  having  utterly  aboliflied  the  canon  law  out  of 
*c  his  dominions  ,  as  his  father  did  before  him, 
"  appointed  by  full  vote  of  parliament  a  com- 
"  mittee  of  two  and-thirly  cliofen  men,  divines 
"  and  lawyers  ,  of  whom  Cranmer  the  arch- 
"  bifhop  ,  Peter  Martyr ,  and  Walter  Haddon  , 
"  not  without  the  afliftance  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
"  the  king's  tutor,  a  man  at  that  time  accounted 
"  the  learnedeft  of  EngHllimen,  and  for  piety 
"  not  inferior  ,  were  the  chief  to  frame  anew 
"  fome  ecclefiaflical  laws ,  that  might  be  inftead 
"  of  what  was  abrogated.  The  work  with  great 
"  diligence  was  fVriilhed  ,  and  with  as  great  ap- 
u  probation  of  that  reforming  age  was  received, 
"  and  had  been  doubtlefs,  as  the  learned  preface 
"  thereof  teftifies  ,  eftabliflied  by  act  of  parlia- 
"  mcnt ,  liad  not  the  good  king's  death  fo  foon 
"  enfuing  arrefted  the  farther  growth  of  religion 
"  alfo  from  that  feafon  to  this.  Thole  laws  , 
"  thus  founded  on  the  memorable  wifdoni  and 
"  piety  of  that  religious  parliament  and  fynod, 
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"  allow  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  not  only 
"  for  adultery  and  defertion  ,  but  for  any  capital 
"  enmity  or  plot  laid  againft  the  other's  life  , 
"  and  likewife  for  evil  and  fierce  ufage.  Nay  , 
"  the  twelfth  chapter  of  that  title ,  by  plain 
"  confequence  declares  ,  that  leffer  contentions, 
"  if  they  be  perpetual  ,  may  obtain  divorce  , 
"  which  is  all  one  really  with  the  pofition  by 
"  me  held  in  the  former  treatife  published  on 
"  this  argument  ,  herein  only  differing  ,  that 
"  there  the  caufe  of  perpetual  ftrife  was  put , 
"  for  example  ,  in  the  unchangeable  difcord  of 
"  fome  natures  ;  but  in  thefe  laws ,  intended  us 
"  by  the  beft  of  our  anceftors ,  the  effedl  of 
"  continual  flrife  is  determined  no  unjufl  plei 
"  of  divorce  ,  whether  the  caufe  be  natural  or 
"wilful.  " 

The  author  exults  fo  much  in  this  authority , 
that  he  concludes  with  the  following  expreffions 
of  confidence  and  triumph  : 

"  Henceforth  let  them  ,  who  condemn  the 
"  aifertion  of  this  book  for  new  and  licentious, 
"  be  forry,  left,  while  they  think  to  be  of  the 
"  graver  fort,  and  take  on  them  to  be  teachers, 
"  they  expofe  themfelves  rather  to  be  pledged 
"  up  and  down  by  men  who  intimately  know 
"  them ,  to  the  difcovery  and  contempt  of  their 
41  ignorance  and  prefumption.  " 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubject,  be- 
caufe  it  occupied  fo  deeply  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Milton.  In  thefe  treatifes  the  energy  of  his 
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language  is  very  finking;  it  forcibly  proves  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  anguifh  of  connubial  infelicity, 
and  how  ardently  he  labored  to  remove  from 
himfelf  and  others  that  "  fecret  affliction  "  (  to 
ufe  one  of  his  own  exprefUve  phrafes  )  ';  of  an 
*'  unconfcionable  fize  to  human  Orength. 

He  argues,  indeed,  for  what  the  majority  of 
modern  legislators  and  divines  have  thought  in- 
confiitent  with  found  morality  and  true  reli 
gion  ;  but  they  wlio  deem  his  arguments  inconrlu- 
five  ,  may  yet  admire  the  powers  and  the  pro 
bity  of  the  advocate.  His  view  of  the  queftion 
is  as  ex  ten  five  and  liberal  as  his  intention  was 
pure  arid  benevolent :  if  a  few  words  of  our  Sa 
viour  ,  in  tlfeir  literal  fenfe ,  are  againft  him  , 
the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  may  be  thought ,  by 
fmcere  Chriflians,  to  allow  him  all  the  latitude 
for  which  he  contends;  the  mod  rigid  opponent 
of  his  doftrine  may  be  frequently  charmed  with 
his  rich  vein  of  fervid  eloquence  and  chriflian 
philanthropy. 

His  three  publications  on  divorce  were  fol 
lowed  by  Colafterion ,  a  reply  to  a  namelefs  an- 
fwer  againfl  his  doclrine.  This  work  is  an  angry 
inveclive ,  in  which  he  endeavours ,  but  not 
happily ,  to  overwhelm  his  antagonift  with  ri 
dicule. 

In  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own 
compofitions ,  in  his  Second  Defence ,  he  fpeaks 
of  this  treatife  on  divorce  ,  as  forming  a  part 
of  his  progreilive  labor  to  vindicate  liberty  in 
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various  points  of  view;  he  confidered  it  in  three 
different  lhapes  ,  eccleiiaflical  ,  domeflic  ,  and 
civil  5  he  thought  it  of  high  moment  to  eftahliili 
a  more  enlarged  fyftem  of  domeflic  liberty  ,  at 
a  time  when  connubial  difcord  was  fo  common, 
in  confequence  of  civil  diffenfion  ;  when  ,  to  ufe 
his  own  forcible  expreffion  ,  alluding  probably 
to  his  particular  fituation  ,  a  the  wife  might  be 
<c  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ,  threatening 
**  ruin'  and  {laughter  to  her  huiband. "  He  feems 

o  • 

to  exult  in  faying ,  that  his  doflririe  of  divorce 
was  more  abundantly  demonflrated ,  about  two 
years  after  his  publication  ,  by  the  illuftrious 
Selden ,  in  his  Uxor  Hebraea  *. 


*  Cum  itaqtie  tres  omnino  animadverterem  libertatis  efle  fpe- 
cies,  quae  nifi  aditnt  ,  vita  ulla  tranftgi  commode  vix  poflit,  ec- 
clefiafticam,  domefticam,  feu  privatam  ,  atque  civilem,  deque 
prima  jam  fcripfiflfem  ,  deque  tertia  magiftratum  fedulo  agerc  vi- 
derem,  qtix  reliqua  fecunda  erat,  domeilicam  mihi  defumpfi; 
ea  qtioque  tripartita,  cum  videretur  efTe,  fi  res  conjugalis  ,  fi 
liberorum  inftittitio  refte  fe  haberet,  fi  denique  libere  philofo- 
phandi  poteftas  eflet,de:  conjngio  non  folum  rite  contrahendo , 
verum  etiam,  fi  neceflfe  effet,  diflolvendo,  quid  fcntirem  ex- 
plicui ;  idque  ex  divina  lege,  <jtiam  Chriftus  non  fuilulit,  nc- 
dum  aliam  ,  tota  lege  Mofaica  graviorem  civiliter  fauxit;  quid 
item  de  excepta  folum  fornicatione  fentiemlum  lit,  &  meant 
aliorumqtie  fententiam  exprompli ,  &  clariffimus  vir  Scldenus 
nofter,  in  Uxore  Hebrsa  plus  minus  biennio  poft  edita,  uberius 
dernouftravit.  Fruftra  enim  libertatem  in  comitiis  &  foro  cre- 
pat,  qtii  domi  fervitutem  viro  indigniflimam ,  inferior!  etiam 
fervit;  ea  igitur  de  re  aliquot  libros  edidi;  eo  praefertim  tern- 
pore  cum  vir  fsepe  &  conjux  hoftes  inter  fe  acerrimi,  hie  domi 
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Xhofe  who  love  not  Milton  affefl  to  fpeak 
fcornfully  of  his  writings  on  this  fubjed  ,  and 
intimate  ,  that  they  were  received  at  ftrfl  with 
univerfal  contempt;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  cafe  ;  they  were  applauded  by  many  ,  oil 
whofe  judgment  the  author  fet  the  higheft  value, 
though  they  were  made  a  foiirce  of  indecent 
mirth  by  the  vulgar  ;  and  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  ,  it  was  this  circumflance  that  induced 
him  to  wifh  he  had  written  them  in  Latin.  To 
the  low  ribaldry  ,  with  which  they  were  attack 
ed  ,  he  alludes  in  the  fonnet ,  celebrated  for 
the  following  admirable  lines  on  the  hypocritical 
or  intemperate  afiertors  of  liberty, 

|sr 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood  , 

And  ftill  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free  ; 

Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty, 
For  who  loves  that,  muft  firft  be  wife  and  good. 

This  noble  fentiment  he  has  inculcated  more 
than  once  in  profe  ;  and  as  his  life  was  in  har 
mony  with  his  precept,  it  might  have  taught 
his  enemies  to  avoid  the  grofs  abfurdity  of  re- 
prefenting  him  as  the  lover  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
iion.  Never  was  a  mind  better  couftituted ,  than 
Milton's,  to  fet  a  juft  value  on  the  prime  blef- 
fmgs  of  peace  and  order;  if  he  ran  into  political 

cum  liberis,  ilia  in  caftris  hoftium  materfamillas  verfaretur, 
viro  caedem  atque  perniciem  minitans. —  Profe  Works,  vol.  a. 
p.  385.  folio  Edit.  London,  1738.  vol.  z.  p.  333. 
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errors ,  they  aroie  not  from  any  fondnefs  for  fee- 
nes-of  turbulence,  but  rather  from  his  generous 
credulity  refpefring  the  virtue  of  mankind  ;  from 
believing  that  many  hypocrites,  who  affected  a 
vviili  to  eftablifli  peace  and  order  in  his  country, 
on  what  he  elteemed  the  fureft  foundation,  were 
as  fmcere  and  difmterefted  as  himfelf. 

4t  From  this  time  (fays  Johnfon)  it  is  obfer- 
"  ved ,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  the  Prelby- 
"  terians,  whom  he  had'  favored  before.  He 
"  that  changes  his  party  by  his  humor  is  not 

u  much   more  virtuous   than    he   that  changes  it 

.-j 

''  by  his    intereft  ;    he  loves    himfelf  rather   than 
"  truth."     Notwithftanding   the  air    of  morality 
in  this  remark,  it  may  be  queftioned ,  if  ever  an 
obfervation    was    made   on    any    great    character 
more    invidios     or    more    unjuft.       When     the 
Prefbyterians  were    favored    by    Milton  ,     they 
fpake   the   language    of  the  opprefled ;  on    their 
being  inverted  with  power,  they  forgot  their  own 
pleas  for  liberty  of  conference ,  and  became  ,  in 
their  turn,  perfecutors;  it  was  the  confiflency  of 
virtue,  therefore,  in   Milton ,  that  made  him  at 
one  time    their   advocate ,  -and   at  another   their 
opponent  :  fo  far  from  loving  himfelf  better  than 
truth,  he  was   perhaps   of  all    mortals  the   leaft 
felfilli.   —    He    contended    for    religion   without 
feeking  emoluments    from    the  church;    he  con 
tended  for  the  Rate  without  aiming  at  any  civil 
or  military  employment  :  truth  and  juftice  were 
the  idols  of  his   heart  and  the  ftudy  of  his  life; 
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if  lie  fometimes  failed  of  attaining  tliem,  it 
not  hecaufe  he  loved  any  thing  better:  it  was 
becaufe  he  overfhot  the  object  of  fmcere  affec 
tion  from  the  fondnefs  and  ardor  of  iiis  purfnir. 

His  wife  ftill  pcrfiiled  in  her  dclenion,  but 
he  amuied  his  mind  under  the  mortification  her 
condud  had  occafioned  by  frequent  vifits  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  Ley,  whofe  manners  and  conver- 
fation  were  peculiarly  engaging.  Her  father,  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  ,  had  held  the  high  eft  offices 
in  a  former  reign  ,  and  of  his  virtues  ihe  ufed 
to  fpeak  with  fuch  filial  eloquence  as  infpired 
Milton  with  a  fonnet  in  her  praife. 

He  continued  alfo  to  manifeft  his  firm  affec 
tion  to  the  public  good  ,  by  two  compofitions 
intended  to  promote  it;  the  little  traclate  on 
education,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Hartlib  ,  who  had 
requefted  his  thoughts  upon  that  imerefting  fub- 
jecl,  and  his  Areopagitica  ,  a  fpeech  for  the  li 
berty  of  unlicenfed  printing.  The  latter  has 
been  re  -printed  ,  with  a  fpirited  preface  by 
Thomfon  ,  a  poet  whom  a  paflion  for  freedom  , 
united  to  genius,  had  highly  qualified  as  an  edi 
tor  and  eulogift  of  Milton. 

Had  the  author  of  the  Paradife  Loft  left  us 
no  compofition  but  his  Areopagitica,  he  would 
be  ftill  entitled  to  the  affectionate  veneration  of 
every  Englishman  ,  who  exults  in  that  intellectual 
light,  which  is  the  nobleft  characleriftic  of  his 
country,  and  for  which  England  is  chiefly  in 
debted  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Our  conftant 
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advocate  for  freedom  ,  in  every  department 
of  :life ,  vindicated  this  moft  important  privilege 
with  a  mind  fully  feniible  of  its  value ;  he  poured 
all  his  heart  into  this  vindication,  and,  to  fpeak 
of  his  work  in  his  own  energetic  language  y  we 
mayjuftly  call  it,  what  he  has  denned  a  good 
book  to  be ,  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  matter 
u  fpirit ,  embalmed  and  treafured  up  on  purpofe 
"  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

His  late  biographer,  inftead  of  praifing  Mil 
ton  for  a  fervice  fo  honorably  rendered  to  li 
terature  ,  feems  rather  defirous  of  annihilating  its 
merit,  by  directing  his  farcaftic  animofity  againfl 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  "  It  feems  not  more 
"  reafonable ,  fays  Johnfon  ,  "  to  leave  the  right 
"  of  printing  unreftrained ,  becaufe  writers  may 
"  be  afterward^  cenfured,  than  it  would  be  to 
"  fleep  with  doors  unbolted,  becaufe  by  our 
<c  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. " 

This  is  fervile  ibphiflry ;  the  author's  illuftra- 
tion  of  a  thief  may  be  turned  againft  himfelf.  To 
fuffer  no  book  to  be  publifhed  without  a  licence , 
is  tyranny  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  fuffer  no 
traveller  to  pafs  along  the  highway  without  pro 
ducing  a  certificate  that  he  is  not  a  robber. 

Even  bad  books  may  have  their  ufe,  as  Milton 
obferves ;  and  I  mention  this  obfervation  r  chiefly 
to  fliow  how  liberally  he  introduces  a  juft  com 
pliment  to  a  great  author  of  his  own  time  in 
fhpport  of  this  idea.  "  What  better  witnefs^" 
fays  the  advocate  for  unlicenfed  printing,  "  can 
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"  ye  expert  I  fbonld  produce,  than  one  of  your 
"  own,  now  iitting  in  parliament,  the  chief  of 
"  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land  ,  Mr.  Selclen  , 
"  vvhofe  volume  of  natural  and  national  laws 
"  proves,  not  only  by  great  authorities  brought 
"  together,  but  by  exquifite  reafons  and  theorems 
"  almofl  mathematically  demonftrative ,  that  all 
"  opinions,  yea  errors,  known,  read,  and  col* 
"  latecl,  are  of  main  fervice  and  affiflance  to- 
"  wards  the  fpeedy  attainment  of  what  is  trueft.  " 
This  eulogy  alone  appears  fufficient  to  refute  a 
remark  unfriendly  to  Milton ,  that  he  was  frugal 
of  his  praife ;  fuch  frugality  will  hardly  be  found 
united  to  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  glowing 
imagination. 

In  1645,  his  early  poems,  both  Englifh  and 
Latin ,  were  firft  publilhed  in  a  little  volume  by 
Humphry  Mofely,  who  informs  the  reader  in 
his  advertifement,  that  he  had  obtained  them  by 
felicitation  from  the  author,  regarding  him  as  a 
fucccfsful  rival  of  Spencer. 

Milton  had  now  paffed  more  than  three  years 
in  that  Angular  ftate  of  mortification,  which  the 
difobedience  of  his  wife  occafioned.  His  time 
had  been  occupied  by  the  inceflant  exercife  of  his 
mental  powers ;  but  he  probably  felt  with  pecu 
liar  poignancy 

"  A  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breaft. " 

As  he  entertained  ferious  ir  oughts  of  enforcing, 
by  his  own  example,    his  dodtrine  of  divorce, 
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and  of  marrying  another  wife  who  might  lie 
worthy  of  the  title,  he  paid  his  addrefTes  to  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Davies  :  the  father  feems  to 
have  been  a  convert  to  Milton's  arguments;  but 
the  lady  had  fcruples.  She  pofTeffed ,  according 
to  Philips,  both  wit  and  beauty.  A  novelift  could 
hardly  imagine  circumfiances  more  fingularly 
diftreffmg  to  fenfibility,  than  the  fituation  of  the 
poet  ,  if,  as  we  may  reafonably  conjeclure  ,  he 
was  deeply  enamoured  of  this  .lady;  if  her  father 
was  inclined  to  accept  him  as  a  fon-in-law ;  and 
if  the  objeft  of  his  love  had  no  inclination  to 
rejecl  his  fuit,  but  what  arofe  from  a  dread  of 
his  being  indiflblubly  united  to  another. 

Perhaps  Milton  alludes  to  what  he  felt  on  this 
occafion  in  thofe  aifecling  lines  of  Paradife  Loft, 
where  Adam  ,  prophetically  enumerating  the 
miferies  to  arife  from  woman ,  fays ,  in  clofing 
the  melancholy  lift,  that  man  fometimes 

"  His  happieft  choice  too  late 
"  Shall  meet ,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 
"  To  a  fell  adverfary ,  his  hate  or  fhame  ! 
"  Which  infinite  calamity  fhall  caufe 
"  To  human  life,  and  houfehold  peace  confound,3' 

However  flrong  the  fcruples  of  his  new  favorite 
might;  have  been  ?  it  feems  not  improbable  that 
he  would  have  triumphed  over  them  ,  had  not 
an  occurrence ,  which  has  the  air  of  an  incident 
in  romanfce ,  given  another  turn  to  the  emotions 

of 
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of  his  heart.  While  he  was  converfing  with  a  re 
lation  ,  whom  he  frequently  vifited  in  St.  Mar- 
thji's-lane  ,  the  door  of  an  adjoining  apartment 
was  fuddenly  opened  :  he  beheld  his  repentant 
wife  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  imploring  his  for- 
givenefs.  After  the  natural  ftruggles  of  honed 
pride  and  juft  refentment,  he  forgave  and  re 
ceived  her ,  "  partly  from  the  interceflion  of 
"  their  common  friends,  and  partly,  "fays  his 
nephew,  "•from  his  own  generous  nature,  more 
"  inclinable  to  reconciliation  ,  than  to  perfeve- 
"  ranee  in  anger  and  revenge.  " 

Fenton  juftly  remarks  ,  that  the  ftrong  im- 
preflion  which  this  interview  muft  have  made 
on  Milton ,  "  contributed  much  to  the  painting 
"  of  that  pathetic  fcene  in  Paradife  Loft  ,  in 
"  which  Eve  addrefles  herfelf  to  Adam  for  pardon 
"  and  peace ;  "  the  verfes ,  charming  as  they  are, 
acquire  new  charms ,  when  we  confider  them 
as  defcriptive  of  the  poet  himfelf  and  the  peni 
tent  deftroyer  of  his  domeftic  comfort. 

"  Her  lowly  plight 

"  Immoveable ,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  fault 
"  Acknowledg'd  and  deplor'd  ,  in  Adam  wrought 
"  Commiferation  ;  foon  his  heart  relented 
"  Towards  her  ,  his  life  fo  late  and  fole  delight , 
"  Now  at  his  feet  fubmiflive  in  diftrefs  ! 
>4  Creature  fo  fair  his  reconcilement  feeking, 
u  His  counfel  whom  fhe  had  difpleas'd  ,  his  aid 
"  As  one  difarm'd  ,  his  anger  all  he  loft.  " 
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It  has  been  faid  ,  that  Milton  refembled 
his  own  Adam  in  the  comelinefs  of  his  per- 
fon  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  refembled  him 
Hill  more  in  much  nobler  endowments  ,  and 
particularly  in  uniting  great  tendernefs  of 
heart  to  equal  dignity  of  mind.  Soon  after  he 
had  pardoned,  and  lived  again  with  his  wife, 
he  afforded  an  afylum ,  in  his  own  houfe ,  to 
both  her  parents ,  and  to  their  numerous  family. 
They  were  active  royalifls  ,  and  fell  into  great 
diftrefs  by  the  ruin  of  their  party:  thefe  were  the 
perfons  who  had  not  only  treated  Milton  with 
contemptuous  pride  ,  but  had  imbittered  his 
exiftence  for  four  years ,  by  inftigating  his  wife 
to  perfift  in  deferring  him.  The  mother  ,  as 
Wood  intimates  ,  was  his  greateft  enemy,  and 
occafioned  the  perverfe  conduct  of  her  daughter. 
The  father  ,  though  fumptuous  in  his  mode  of 
life  when  he  firft  received  Milton  as  his  fon-in- 
law ,  had  never  paid  the  marriage  portion  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  according  to  his  agreement, 
and  was  now  ftript  of  his  property  by  the  pre 
valence  of  the  party  he  had  oppofed.  On  per 
fons  thus  contumelious  and  culpable  towards 
him,  Milton  beftowed  his  favor  and  protection. 
Can  the  records  of  private  life  exhibit  a  more 
magnanimous  example  of  forvigenefs  and  bene 
ficence  ? 

At  the  time  of  his  wife's  unexpected  return , 
he  was  preparing  to  remove  from  Alderfgate  to 
a  larger  houfe  in  Barbican ,  with  a  view  of 
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increnfing  the  number  of  his  fcholars.  It  was 
in  this  new  maniion  that  he  received  the  for 
given  penitent,  and  provided  a  refuge  for  her 
relations ,  whom  he  retained  under  his  roof,  ac 
cording  to  Fenton ,  "  till  their  affairs  were  ac- 
"  commodated  by  his  intereft  with  the  viclo- 
"  rious  party. 

They  left  him  foon  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  ended  a  very  long  life  ,  in  the  year  1647, 
and  not  without  the  gratification  ,  peculiarly 
foothing  to  an  affeclionate  old  man,  ofbeftowing 
his  benediclion  on  a  grand-child;  for,  within  the 
year  of  Milton's  re-union  with  his  wife  ,  his 
family  was  increafed  by  a  daughter ,  Anne  ,  the 
eldeft  of  his  children  ,  born  July  czgth,  '1646. 

When  his  apartments  were  no  longer  occupied 
by  the  guefts,  whom  he  had  fo  generoufly  re 
ceived  ,  he  admitted  more  fcholars  $  but  their 
number  was  fmall,  and  Philips  imagines,  that 
he  was  induced  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
bufmefs  of  education  by  a  profpecl  of  being 
appointed  adjutant  general  in  Sir  William  Wal 
ler's  army  :  whatever  might  have  been  the 
motive  for  his  change  of  life  ,  he  quitted  his 
large  houfe  in  Barbican  for  a  fmaller  in  Hoi- 
born  ,  "  among  thofe  (  fays  his  nephew  )  that 
"  open  bakwards  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ,  ' 
where  he  lived,  according  to  the  fame  author, 
in  great  privacy  ,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  ftudies. 
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Three  years  elapfed  without  any  new  publi 
cation  from  his  pen ;  a  filence  which  the  various 
affecling  occurrences  in  his  family  would  natu 
rally  produce.  In  1649  ne  published  The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;  and  in  his  fummary 
account  of  his  own  writings ,  he  relates  the  time 
and  occafion  of  this  performance.  He  declares, 
that  without  any  perfonal  malevolence  againft 
the  deceafed  monarch ,  who  had  been  tried  and 
executed  before  this  publication  appeared  ,  it 
\vas  written  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  peo 
ple,  difturbed  by  the  duplicity  and  turbulence 
of  certain  prefbyterian  minifters ,  who  affecled 
to  confider  the  fentence  againft  the  king  as  con 
trary  to  the  principles  of  every  proteftant  church, 
"  a  faliliood  (  fays  Milton  )  which  ,  without 
**  inveighing  againft  Charles ,  I  refuted  by  the 
"  teftimony  of  their  moft  eminent  theologians*. " 

*  Turn  vero  tandem  ,  cum  prefbyteriani  quidam  miniftri. 
Carolo  pritis  infeftiflimi,  nunc  independentium  partes  fuis  an- 
teferri ,  &  in  fenatti  plus  poffe  indignantes  ,  parliamenti  fen- 
tentiae  de  rege  lataD(non  facto  irati,  fed  quod  ipfortim  faftio 
non  feciffet  )  reclamitarent  ,  &  quantum  in  ipfis  erat  tumul- 
tuarentur ,  aufi  affirmare  proteftantium  do&rinam ,  omnefque 
ecclelias  reformatas  ab  ejufmodi  in  reges  atroci  fententia 
abhorrere ,  ratus  falfitati  tarn  apertae  palam  cundem  obviam 
effe,  ne  turn  quidem  de  Carolo  quicquam  fcripii  aut  fuafi ,  fed 
quid  in  genere  contra  tyrannos  liceret ,  adduftis  hand  panels 
fummorum  theologorum  teftimonire,  oftendi ;  &  infignem  homi- 
3Ui m  meliora  protitentium,  live  ignorantiam  live  impudentiam 
prope  concionabundus  incefli.  Liber  ifte  non  nifi  poft  mortem 
regis  prodiit  ,  ad  componendos  potius  hominum  animos 
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His  obfervations  on  the  articles  of  peace  be 
tween  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irifh  papifts 
appeared  in  the  fame  year;  a  performance  that 
he  probably  thought  too  incorifiderable  to  enu* 
merate  in  his  own  account  of  what  he  had  pub- 
liflied ;  it  includes,  however,  fome  remarkably 
keen  ftriflures  on  a  letter  written  by  Ormond  , 
to  tempt  Colonel  Jones ,  the  governor  of  Dub 
lin  ,  to  defert  the  Parliament ,  who  had  intrufled 
him  with  his  command.  Ormond  ?  having  im 
puted  to  the  prevailing  party  in  England  a  de- 
fign  to  eftablifh  a  perfecl  Turkifli  tyranny,  Mil 
ton,  with  great  dexterity,  turns  the  expreffion 
againft  Ormond,  obferving,  that  the  defign  of 
bringing  in  that  tyranny  is  a  monarchical  de 
fign  ,  and  not  of  thofe  who  have  diflolved  mo* 
narchy.  "  Witnefs  (fays  he)  that  confutation 
"  had  in  the  court  of  France,  under  Charles 
"  the  IXth ,  at  Blois,  wherein  Poncet ,  a  certain 
"  court  projector ,  brought  in  fecretly  by  the 
"  chancellor  Biragha,  after  many  praifes  of  the 
"  Ottoman  government  ,  propofes  ways  and 
"  means  at  large  ,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
"  the  queen  regent,  and  Anjou  the  king's  bro- 
"  ther;  how,  with  beft  expedition  and  leaft  noife* 
"  tlie  Turkifli  tyranny  might  be  fet  up  in  France." 
I  tranfcribe  the  paflage  as  an  example  of  Milton's 
applying  hifiorical  anecdotes  with  peculiar  felicity. 

fadus,  quam  ad  ftatucndum  He  Carolo  qiiicquam  ,  quod  non 
mea,  fed  inn^iftratuum  intererat  ,  &  peraftum  jam  turn  crat 
— Profc  Works ,  vol.  ii,  p.  38$. 
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He  now  began  to  employ  himfelf  in  one  of 
the  great  works,  with  which  he  hoped  to  en 
rich  his  native  language.  The  fketch  that  he  has 
drawn  of  himfelf  and  his  ftudies ,  at  this  period, 
is  fo  interefting  and  honorable,  that  it  would 
be  injurious  not  to  tranflate  the  Latin  expref- 
lions  to  which  I  allude. 

Thus  (fays  Milton)  as  a  private  citizen, 

I  gratuitoufly  gave  my  affiftance  to  the  church 

^  and  ftate-    on  me,    in  return ,   they  bellowed 

|  only  the  common    benefit  of  protection ;    but 

J  my  conduft   afluredly   gave   me  a   good    con- 

fcience,   a  good  reputation  among  good  men, 

and  this  honorable  freedom  of  difcourfe:  others 

*  Hanc  intra  privates  parietes  meam    operam  nunc  ecclefise, 

J  republics  ,  gratis   dedi ;    mihi  viciffim    vel    hxc   vel   ilia 

prater  incolumitatem   nihil  5   bonam  certe  confcientiam,  bonr.m 

id  bonos  exiftimationem  ,  &  honeftam   hanc  dicendi  liberta- 

tern  facia  ipfa  reddidere  :  commodaalii,  alii  honores  gratis  ad 

trahebant  5  me  nemo  ambientem ,  nemo  per  amicos  quicquam 

tern,  curiae  foribus    affixum   petitoris  vultu   aut    minorum 

conventuum  veftibulis  haerentem  nemo  me  unquam  vidit.    Domi 

•e  me  continebam  5  meis  ipfe  facultat  bus,    tametfi  hoc  civili 

rmiiltu  magna  ex  parte  faepe  detentis,  &  cenfum  fere  iniqtiius 

mhi  impofitum  &  vitam  utcunqtie  frugi  tolerabam.  His  rebus 

confers  ,   cum  jam  abunde  otii  exiitimarem  mihi  futurum  ,  ad 

iftoriam  gentis  ab  ultima  origine  repctitam  ad  hzec  ufque  tem- 

pora,   fi   poirem,   perpetuo  filo  deducendam  meconverti:  Oua- 

tuor  jam  libros  abfolveram,  cum  ecce  nihil  tale  cogitantem   me 

Carol!  regno  in  rempublicam  redafto ,   concilium  ftatus  quo  di- 

citur  cum  primnm   authoritate    parliamenti    conftitutum   ad   fe 

vocat,  meaque   opera  ad   res  praefertim  externas  uti   voluit.  — 

Profe  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. '386. 
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"  have  been  bnfy  in  drawing  to  themfelves  un- 
"  merited  emoluments  and  honor ;  no  one  has 
"  ever  beheld  me  foliciting  any  thing,  either  in 
"  perfon  or  by  my  friends ;  I  have  confined  my- 
"  felf  much  at  home;  and  by  my  own  property, 
"  though  much  of  it  has  been  withheld  from 
"  me  in  this  civil  tumult,  I  have  fupported  life, 
u  however  fparingly,  and  paid  a  tax  impofed 
*'•  upon  me  ,  not  -in  the  moft  equitable  pro- 
*'  portion. 

"  Having  now  a  profpedl  of  abundant  lei- 
"  fure,  I  directed  my  ftudies  to  the  hiftory  of  my 
"  country,  which  I  began  from  its  remote/I 
"  fource,  and  intended  to  bring  down,  if  pot- 
"  lible ,  in  a  regular  procefs,  to  the  prefent  times. 
"  1  had  executed  four  books  ,  when ,  on  the 
"  fettlement  of  the  republic,  the  council  of  ftate, 
"  then  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  authority  of  par- 
"  liament  ,  called  me  moft  unexpectedly  to  its 
"  fcrvice,  and  wiflied  to  employ  me  chiefly  in 
"  its  foreign  concerns.".  It  has  not  yet,  I  be 
lieve,  been  afcertained  to  whom  Milton  was  par 
ticularly  indebted  for  a  public  appointment.  "  He 
"  was  (fays  Wood)  without  any  feeking  of  his , 
"  by  the  endeavours  of  a  private  acquaintance  , 
"  who  was  a  member  of  the  new  council  of  ftate, 
"  chofen  Latin  fecretary."  The  new  council  con- 
fifted  of  thirty  nine  members,  including  two  per- 
fo  is,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  equally  inclined  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  Milton;  thefe  were  Ser 
jeant  Bradfliaw  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger: 
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it  feems  probable  that  he  owed  his  ftation  of 
fecretary  to  the  former ,  fince ,  in  his  Second 
Defence,  he  mentions  him  as  a  friend  entitled 
to  his  particular  regard ,  and  draws  his  characler 
in  colors  fo  vivid  ,  that  the  portrait  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  prefervation ,  even  by  thofe 
who  have  no  efteem  for  the  original. 

The  characler  of  a  man  fo  extraordinary , 
derived  from  perfonal  intimacy,  arid  delineated 
by  a  hand  fo  powerful,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
interefting ;  yet  it  becomes  ftill  more  fo ,  if  we 
confider  it  as  a  monument  of  Milton's  gratitude 
to  the  friend  who  fixed  him  in  that  public  fta 
tion  ,  which  gave  fignal  exercife  to  the  energy  of 
his  mind,  and  firft  made  him,  as  a  Latin  writer , 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Whatever  influence  gratitude  might  have  on 
the  defcription ,  and  however  different  the  ideas 
may  be  ,  that  are  commonly  entertained  of 
Bradfhaw,  the  eulogy  bellowed  on  him  by  Mil 
ton  was  certainly  fincere;  for  though  not  frugal 
of  his  praife,  yet  fuch  was  his  probity,  that  it 
may,  I  think  ,  be  fairly  proved  ,  he  never  beflow- 
ed  a  particle  of  applaufe  where  he  did  not  think 
it  cleferved;  a  point  that  I  hope  to  eltablifli,  by 
refuting,  in  the  courfe  of  this  narrative,  the 
charge  of  fervile  flattery ,  which  he  is  falfely  ac- 
cufed  of  having  laviflied  upon  Cromwell. 

To  praife ,  indeed ,  appears  to  have  been  an 
occupation  peculiarly  fuited  to  his  fpirit,  which 
\vas  naturally  fanguine ,  free  from  the  gloom  of 
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farcaftic  melancholy,  and  ever  ready  to  glow 
with  affectionate  enthufiafm.  His  character  of 
Bradihaw  may  illuftrate  this  remark  ;  it  is  writ 
ten  with  peculiar  elegance  and  affection;  the  fol 
lowing  portion  of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  {how  , 
not  only  the  fervency  of  his  friendftiip,  but  his 
facility  and  force  of  pencil  in  the  delineation  of 
character  *. 

"  He  had ,  united  to  the  knowledge  of  law , 
"  a  liberal  difpolition ,  an  elevated  mind ,  and 
"  irreproachable  integrity  of  morals  ,  neither 
"  gloomy  nor  fevere ,  but  courteous  and  mild. 

*  "  Attulerat  ad  legum  fcientiam  ingenitim  liberate  9  animum 

"  excelfum,  mores  integros  ac   nemini  obnoxios  ; nee 

"  triftis ,  nee  feverus ,  fed  comis  ac  placidus.  In  confiliis  ac 
u  laboribus  publicis  maxime  omnium  indefeflfus  ,  multifqne 
"  par  unusi  domi,  fi  quis  alius,  pro  fuis  facultatibus  hof- 
"  pitalis  ac  fplendidus  ;  amicus  longe  fideliflimus  ,  atque  in 
"  omni  fortuna  certiffimus  5  bene  merentes  quofcunque  nemo 
w  citius  aiu  libentius  agnofcit  ,  neque  majore  benevolentia 
"  profequitur  ;  mine  pios  ,  mine  doftos  ,  aut  quamvis  ingenii 
"  laude  cognitos ,  mine  militares  etiam  &  fortes  viros  ad  ino- 
<c  piam  redaftos  fuis  opibus  fqblevat  j  iis  ,  fi  non  indigent, 
"  colit  tamen  libens  atque  ample&iturj  alienas  laudes  perpctuo 
"  praedicare  ,  fuas  tacere  folitus.  Ouod  fi  caufa  oppreffi 
"  cujufpiam  dcfendenda  palara ,  fi  gratia  aut  vis  potentiorum 
"  oppugnanda,  fi  in  quemquam  benemeritum  ingratitudo  pu- 
"  blica  objurganda  fit ,  turn  quidem  in  illo  viro  ,  vel  facun- 
*  diam  vel  conftantiam  nemo  defideret,  non  patronum,  noil 
"  amicum ,  vel  idoneum  magis  &  intrepidum ,  vel  difcrtiorem 
"  alium  quifquam  fibi  optet,  habet,  quern  non  minx  dimovere 
"  refto,  non  metus  aut  mimera  propofito  bono  atque  officio, 
"  vultufque  ac  mentis  firmimmo  ftatu  dejicere  valeant.  "— ' 
Profe  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
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"  In  public  councils  and  labors  he  is  the  moft 
ei  indefatigable  of  men,  and  alone  equal  to  many; 
"  in  his  houfe  he,  if  any  man  ,  may  be  efteemed 
"  hofpitable  and  fplendid  ,  in  proportion  to  his 
"  fortune  ;  as  a  friend  faithful  in  the  higheft 
"  degree,  and  moft  furely  to  be  depended  upon 
"  in  every  emergency  ;  no  man  fooner  or  more 
"  freely  .acknowledges  merit,  wherever  it  may 
"  be  found  ;  no  man  rewards  it  with  greater 
u  benevolence  ;  he  raifes  from  indigence  at  his 
"  own.  coft  ,  fometimes  men  of  piety,  learning, 
cc  and  talents  ,  fometimes  thofe  brave  military 
"  men  ,  whofe  profperity  has  not  been  equal 
"  to  their  valor  :  fuch  perfons  ,  if  they  are  not 
"  indigent,  he  ftill  honors  with  his  regard;  it  is 
"  his  nature  to  proclaim  the  defert  of  others  , 
"  and  to  be  filent  on  his  own 

"  If  the  cauie  of  any  one  under  oppreflion 
is  to  be  openly  defended  ,  if  the  influence  or 
authority  of  men  in  power  is  to  be  oppofed, 
"•  if  the  ingratitude  of  the  public  towards  any 
6i  individual  of  merit  is  to  be  reproved  ,  no  want 
"  will  be  found  in  this  man,  either  of  eloquence 
"  or  courage;  nor  can  any  fiifferer  wifli  to  fnd, 
"  on  fuch  occafions  ,  a  patron  and  a  fr\nd 
"  more  fuited  to  his  necefiities,  more  refo  te, 
"  or  more  accompli/lied;  he  already  pofieffcs  ;  ch 
"  a  friend  ,  and  fich  a  patron  as  no  menaces  an 
"  drive  from  the  line  of  reclitude,  whom  ne  cr 
"  terrors  nor  bribes  can  divert  from  the  duty  he  is 
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"  purfiiin_s,   or  jfhake    from    his   fettled  firmnefs 
"  of  mind  a  :ci  countenance. 

A  writer  of  a  finguine  imagination  ,  who 
delineates  a  public  character  he  admires  in  the 
glowing  colors  of  affection ,  has  rarely  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  perfonage  whom  he  has 
pr;rifed  acting  in  perfect  conformity  to  his 
panegyric  ;  but  Milton  ,  in  one  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  had  this  rare  felicity,  in  regard  to 
the  friend  whom  he  fo  fervently  commended ; 
for  Brad/Law  relifted  the  tyrannical  orders  o 
Cromwell,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with 
fuch  firmnefs,  that  we  might  almoft  fuppofe  him 
animated  by  a  defire  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  eulogy ,  with  which  he  had  been  honored 
by  the  eloquence  and  the  efteem  of  Milton. 
This  will  fufficiently  appear  by  the  following 
anecdote  in  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  who  after  fpeak- 
ing  of  Oliver's  ufurpadon  ,  and  the  univerfal 
terror  he  infpired,  relates  how  he  himfelf  was 
fummoned,  with  Bradfliaw,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  colonel  Rich ,  to  appear  before  the  ufurper 
in  council.  "  Cromwell  (lays  Ludlow)  as  foon  as 
u  he  faw  the  lord  prefident,  required  him  to 
"  take  out  a  new  commifTion  for  his  office  of 
"  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  which  herefufed,  al- 
"  ledging  that  he  held  that  place  by  a  grant 
"  from  the  parliament  of  England,  to  continue, 
;  c  quamdiu  fe  bene  geflerit;'  and  whether  he 
*  had  carried  himfelf  with  that  integrity,  which 
"  his  commillaon  exacted,  he  was  ready  tp  fubmit 
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"  to  a  trial  by  twelve  Englifhmen ,  to  be  chofen 
"  even  by  Cromwell  himfelf. " 

This  oppofition  to  the  ufurper  was  afTuredly 
magnanimous,  and  the  more  fo  as  Bradfhaw  per- 
fifted  in  it,  and  actually  went  his  circuit  as  chief 
jufttce  without  paying  any  regard  to  what  Crom 
well  had  required.  The  odium  which  the  pre- 
lident  juflly  incurred  in  the  trial  of  Charles  feems 
to  have  prevented  even  ourjliberal  hiftorians  from 
recording  with  candor  the  great  qualities  he  pof- 
fefTed  :  he  was  undoubtedly  not  only  an  intrepid 
but  a  fmcere  enthufiaft  in  the  catife  of  the  com 
monwealth.  His  difcourfe  on  his  death-bed  is  a 
fanclion  to  his  fincerity;  he  regarded  it  as  meri 
torious  to  have  pronounced  fentence  on  his  king, 
in  thofe  awful  moments  when  he  was  palling 
himfelf  to  the  tribunal  of  his  God.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  political  tenets,  let  us  render 
juftice  to  the  courage  and  the  confiftency  with 
•which  he  fupported  them.  —  The  mind  of  Mil 
ton  was  in  unifon  with  the  high-toned  fpirit  of 
this  refolute  friend ,  and  we  ihall  foon  fee  how 
little  ground  there  is  to  accufe  the  poet  of  fer- 
vility  to  Cromwell ;  but  we  have  firfl  to  notice 
the  regular  feries  of  his  political  compofitions. 

Soon  after  his  public  appointment,  he  was  re- 
quefted  by  the  council  to  counteract  the  effedl 
of  the  celebrated  book,  entitled,  Icon  Bafilike  > 
the  Royal  Image,  and  in  1649  he  published  his 
Iconoclaftes,  the  Image  Breaker.  The  fagacity  of 
Milton  enabled  him  to  difcover,  that  the  pious 
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tvork  imputed  to  the  deceafed  king  was  a  politi 
cal  artifice  to  ierve  the  caufe  of  the  royalifts;  but 
as  it  was  impollible  for  him  to  obtain  fuch  evi 
dence  to  detect  the  irnpofition  as  time  has  fince 
produced,  he  executed  a  regular  reply  to  the 
book,  as  a  real  production  of  the  king,  intimat 
ing  at  ,the  fame  time  his  fufpicion  of  the  fraud. 

This  reply  has  recently  drawn  on  the  name  of 
Milton  much  liberal  praife,  and  much  injurious 
obloquy.      A  Scottiili    critic  of  great  eminence  , 
Lord  Monboddo,  has  celebrated  the  opening  of 
the  Iconoclaftes  as  a  model  of  Englifli  profe,  or, 
to  ufe  his  ownjuft  expreflions ,  "  a  fpecimen  of 
"  noble  and  manly  eloquence."    Johnfon,  from 
the  fame  work,  takes  occafion  to  infmuate,  that 
Milton  was  a  diilioneft  man.     A  charge  fo  ferious, 
and  from  a  moralift   who  profelTed   fuch    an  at 
tachment  to  truth ,  deferves  fome  difcuilion.  "  As 
"  faclion  (fays  the  unfriendly  biographer)  feldom 
"  leaves   a  man   honeft ,   however   it  might  find 
"  Jrim ,  Milton  is  fufpecled  of  having  interpolat- 
"  ed  the  book  called  Icon  Bafilike,  by  inferting 
"  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia ,  and  im- 
"  puting  it  to  the  king,    whom  he  charges,   in 
"  his  Iconoclaftes ,  with  the  ufe  of  this  prayer  as 
"  with  a  heavy  crime ,  in  the  indecent  language 
"  with  which  profperity    had    emboldened    the 
"  advocates  for  rebellion  to  infult  all  that  is  ve- 
"  nerable  and  great." 

A  fimple  queftion  will  fliow  the  want  of  can* 
dor  in  this  attempt  to  impeach  the  moral  credit 
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of  Milton.  By  whom  is  he  fufpecled  of  this  dif- 
honefty?  His  fevere  biographer  finks  the  name 
of  his  own  old  and  dishonorable  affociate  in  de 
preciating  Milton ,  and  'does  not  inform  us  that  it 
was  the  infamous  Lauder,  who,  having  failed  to 
bl aft  the  reputation  of  the  poet,  with  equal  im 
potence  and  fury  ptlrfued  his  attack  again  ft  the 
probity  of  the  man  in  an  execrable  pamphlet  enti 
tled  '"  King  Charles  the  Firft  vindicated  from  the 
4i  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought  agiinft  him  by 
"  Milton,  and  Milton  himfelf  convicled  of  For- 
"  gery. "  Inftead  of  naming  Lauder,  who  per- 
fifted  in  trying  to  fubftantiate  this  molt  impro 
bable  charge,  Johnfon  would  infidioufly  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  the  refpeclable  Dr.  Birch  fup- 
portedit,  though  Birch,  who  had  indeed  print 
ed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of  Milton  ,  the 
idle  ftory  which  Lauder  urges  as  a  proof  of  Mil 
ton's  impofture,  had  properly  rejected  that  ftory 
from  the  improved  edition  of  his  work  ,  and 
honorably  united  with  another  candid  biogra 
pher  of  the  poet,  the  learned  bifhop  ofBriftol, 
in  declaring  that  "  fuch  contemptible  evidence 
"  is  not  to  be  admitted  againft  a  man ,  who  had 
4C  a  foul  above  being  guilty  of  fo  mean  an 
"  aftion." 

There  are  fome  calumnies  fo  utterly  defpicable 
and  abfurd  ,  that  to  refute  them  elaborately  is 
almoft  a  difgrace  :  did  not  the  calumny  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of  belong  to  this  defcription  ,  it 
might  be  here  obferved  ,  that  a  writer  who 
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publiflird  remarks  on  Johnfon's    Life  of  Milton  , 
in  which    the  alperity  of  that   biographer  is   op- 
pofed    with  fupcrior    afperity  ,  has  proved  ,  with 
•  new    arguments  ,    the   futility    of    the    charge  in 
queftion.     Iriftead    of    reprating    theib  ,    let    me 
obferve  ,  that  the  attempt  of  Johnfoh   to  revive 
a  bafe  and  fufficiently  refuted  imputation  againfl 
the  great   author  whofe  life   he   was  writing  ,  is 
one  of  the   moft  extraordinary  proofs   that  lite 
rature  can  exhibit  how  far  the   virulence  of  po 
litical     hatred    may    pervert    a    very     powerful 
mind  ,  even    a  mind  which   makes  moral    truth 
its  principal   puriuit,    and  affiduoufly    labors  to 
be  juft.     This  remark  is  not  made  in  enmity  to 
Johnfon  ,    but  to  fiiow    how    cautious    the  moft 
cultivated    underftanding  fliould  be  in   watching 
the  influence  of  any  hoftile    prejudice.     Milton 
himfelf  may    be    alfo   urged    as    an  example    to 
enforce   the   fame  caution  ;  for   though   he    was 
certainly  no  impoftor  in  imputing  the  prayer  in 
queflion    to    the    king ,    yet  his   confidering    the 
king's  ufe  of  it  as  an  -offence  againft   heaven  ,  is 
a  pitiable  abfurdity ;  an  abfurdity    as    glaring  as 
it  would   be   to    affirm ,  that   the  divine  poet  is 
himfelf  profane  in    alfigning   to  a  fpeech   of  the 
Almighty  ,    in    his    poem  ,    the   two    following 
verfes  : 

Son  of  my  bofom  ,  fon  who  art  alone 

My  word  ,  my  wifdom  ,  and  effectual  might — 
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Becaufe  they  are  partly  borrowed  from  a  line 
in  Virgil ,  addreffed  by  a^  heathen^  goddefs  to 
her  child  : 

u  Nate ,  meae  vires  ,  mea  magna  potentia  folus.  " 

The  heat  of  political  animofity  could  thus  throw 
a  mi  ft  over  the  bright  intellects  of  Milton  j  yet 
his  Iconoclaftes,  taken  all  together,  is  a  noble 
effort  of  manly  reafon ,  it  uncanonized  a  fictitious 
faint ,  who  afiuredly  had  no  pretenfion  to  the 
title. 

Having  thus  fignalized  himfelf  as  the  literary 
antagonift  of  Charles ,  when  the  celebrated  Sal- 
mafius  was  hired  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of 
England  againft  him  ,  every  member  of  the 
Engliih  council  turned  his  eyes  upon  Milton,  as 
the  man  from  whofe  fpirit  and  eloquence  his 
country  might  expecl  the  moft  able  vindication. 
In  i65i  ,  he  publilhed  his  defence  of  the  people, 
the  moft  elaborate  of  all  his  Latin  compofitions; 
the  merits  and  defecls  of  this  fignal  performance 
might  be  moil  properly  difcuffed  in  a  prelimi 
nary  difcourfe  to  the  profe  works  of  Milton  ; 
here  I  iliall  only  remark  ,  that  in  the  compoli- 
tion  of  it  he  gave  the  moft  hngular  proof  of 
genuine  public  fpirit  that  ever  patriot  had  oc- 
caiion  to  difplay  ;  fince  ,  at  the  time  of  his  en 
gaging  in  this  work  ,  the  infirmity  in  his  eyes 
was  fo  alarming,  that  his  phyficians  affured  him 
he  muft  inevitably  lofe  them  if  he  perfifted  in 

his 
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his  labor.  "  On  this  occafion  ,  "  (fays  Milton 
to  a  lavage  antagonift  ,  who  had  reproached 
him  with  blindnefs  )  "  *  I  reflected  that  many 
"  had  purchafed  with  a  fuperior  evil  a  lighter 
"  good,  glory  with  death;  to  me,  on  the  con- 
"  trary  ,  greater  good  was  propofed  with  an 
"  inferior  evil;  fo  that,  by  incurring  blindnefs 
"  alone  ,  I  might  fulfil  the  moft  honorable  of 
"  all  duties  ,  which  ,  as  it  is  a  more  folid  ad- 
"  vantage  than  glory  itfelf.  ought  to  be  more 
"  eligible  in  the  eftimation  of  every  man  ;  I 
"  refolved  therefore  to  make  what  ihort  ufe  I 
"  might  yet  have  of  my  eyes  as  conducive  as 

*  Unde  fie  mccum  reputnbam  ,  multos  graviore  malo  minus 
bonum,  mortc  gloriam,  rcdcmifle  ;  mini  contra  majus  bonum 
minore  cum  malo  proponi ;  ut  polfcm  cum  cxcitate  fola  vel 
honeftifiimum  officii  munus  implere  quod  ut  ipfa  gloria  per 
fe  eft  folidius ,  ita  cuique  optatius  atque  antiquius  debet  efl/-. 
Hac  igitur  tarn  brcvi  luminum  ufura  quanta  maxima  quixi 
cum  militate  publica,  quoad  liceret  ,  fruenchim  efle  ftatui. 
Videtis  quid  prxtulerim  ,  quid  amiferim  ,  qua  indudlus  ratione, 
defignant  ergo  judiciorum  Dei  calumniatores  maledicere,  deque 
me  fomnia  fibi  fingere  :  fie  denique  habendo  me  fortis  meae 
neque  pigcre  neque  pcenitere;  immotum  atque  fixum  in  fen- 
tentia  perftare  j  Deum  iratum  neque  fentire,  neque  habere , 
immo  maximis  in  rebus  clementiam  ejus  &  benignitatem 
erga  me  paternam  experiri  atquc  agnofcere ;  in  hoc  prsefertim 
quod  folante  ipfo  atque  animum  confirmante  in  ejus  divina 
voluntate  acquiefcam  ;  quid  is  largitus  mihi  fit  quam  quid 
ftegavcrit  fxpius  cogitans  5  poftremo  nolle  me  cum  fuo  quovis 
rectiflime  fafto ,  fafti  mei  confcientiam  permutare,  aut  recor- 
dationem  ejus  gratam  mihi  Temper  atque  tranquillam  dcpo- 
nere.  — Profe  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  376. 

10 
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"  poffible   to   public    titility   :  yon    fee    what    I 
"  preferred,  and  what  I  loft,  with  the  principle 
*c  on    which   I   acled  ;    let    ilanderers    therefore 
"  ceafe  to   talk  irreverently  on  the  judgment  of 
"  God,  and  to   make   me  the   fubjeft    of  their 
"  ficlions;  let   them    know    that  I  am   far  from 
*c  considering  my  lot  with  forrow  or  repentance; 
"  that  I  perfift  irnmoveable  in  my  fentiment;that 
*c  I  neither  fancy   nor  feel    the   anger  of  God  , 
Ci  but ,  on    the    contrary  ,    experience    and    ac- 
"  knowledge  his  paternal  clemency  and  kindnefs 
**  in  my  molt  important  concerns,  in  this  efpe- 
"  cially,  that,  by  the  comfort  and  confirmation 
*;  which  he  himfelf  infufes  into  my  fpirit,  I  ac- 
"  quiefce   in    his    divine    pleafure ,    continually 
"  confidering  rather  what  he  has  beftowed  upon 
w  me,  than  what  he  has  denied.     Finally,  that 
**  I  would- not  exchange  the  confcioufnefs  of  my 
"  own  conducl  for  their  merit,  whatever  it  may 
cc  be,  or  part  with  a  remembrance,  which  is  to 
"  my   own    mind    a   perpetual  fource    of  tran- 
*4  quillity  and  fatisfa^ion.  " 

Whenever  he  is  induced  to  mention  himfelf, 
the  purity  and  vigor  of  Milton's  mind  appear 
in  full  luflre,  whether  he  fpeaks  in  verfe  or  in 
profe  :  the  preceding  palfage  from  his  Second 
Defence  is  confonant  to  the  fonnet  on  his  blind- 
nefs,  addreffed  to  Syriac  Skinner ,  which,  though 
different  critics  have  denied  the  author  to  excej 
in  this  minute  fpecies  of  compofition ,  has  hardly 
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been  furpafled  ;    it    deferves   double    praife      or 
energy  of  expreflion  and  heroifm  of  fentiment. 

Cyriac,  this  three-years  day  thefe  eyes,  tho' clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemifh  or  of  fpot , 
Bereft  of  fight  their  feeing  have  forgot , 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  does  day  appear  , 

Or  fun  ,  or  moon ,  or  ftar ,  throughout  the  year ,    , 
Or  man  or  woman  ;  yet  I  argue  not 
Againft  Heav'n's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot, 
Of  heart  or  hope ,  but  (till  bear  up  and  fleer 
Right  onward.    "What  fupports  me  doft  thou  afk? 
The  conference,  friend  ,  to  have  loft  them  over-ply'd 
In  liberty's  defence  ,  my  noble  talk. 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  fide  to  fide: 

This  thought  might   lead  me  thro'    theworld's  vain 

mafk 
Content,  tho' blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

The  ambition  of  Milton  was  as  pure  as  his 
genius  was  fublime  ;  his  firft  object  on  every  oc- 
cahon  was  to  merit  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
fcience  and  his  God;  when  this  mod  important 
point  was  fecured ,  he  feems  to  have  indulged 
the  predominant  paflion  of  great  minds,  anpl  ,to 
have  exulted,  with  a  triumph  proportioned  to 
his  toil ,  in  the  celebrity  he  acquired  :  he  muft 
have  been  infenfible  indeed  to  public  applaufe , 
had  he  not  felt  elated  by  the  fignal  honors  which 
were  paid  to  his  name  in  various  countries,  as 
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the  eloquent  defender  of  the  Englifh  nation. 
"  *  This  I  can  truly  affirm,  "  (  fhys  Milton,  in 
mentioning  the  reception  of  his  great  political 
performance  )  "  that  as  foon  as  my  defence  of 
"  the  people  was  published  ,  and  read  with 
"  avidity ,  there  was  not  ,  in  our  metropolis , 
cc  any  ambaffador  from  any  ftate  or  fovereign  , 
"  who  did  not  either  congratulate  me  if  we  met 
*c  by  chance  ,  or  exprefs  a  defire  to  receive  me 
"  at  his  houfe,  or  vifit  me  at  mine." 

Toland  relates ,  that  he  received  from  the  par 
liament  a  prefent  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  the 
defence.  The  author  does  not  include  this  cir- 
cumftance  among  the  many  particulars  he  men 
tions  of  himfelf;  and  if  fuch  a  reward  was  ever 
beftowed  upon  him  ,  it  muft  have  been  after  the 
publication  of  his  Second  Defence ,  in  which  he 
affirms  5  that  he  was  content  with  having  dif- 
charged  what  he  conlidered  as  an  honorable 
public  duty,  without  aiming  at  a  pecuniary  re- 
compence  ;  and  that  inftead  of  having  acquired 
the  opulence  with  which  his  adverfary  reproached 
him  5  he  received  not  the  flightefl  gratuity  for 
that  production  f.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 

*  Hoc  etiam  vere  pofium  dicere,  quo  primum  tempore  nof- 
tta  defenfio  eft  edita,  &  legentium  ftudia  incaluere,  ntilluin 
vel  principis  vel  civitatis  legatum  in  urbe  turn  fiuffe ,  qui  non 
vel  forte  obvio  mihi  gratularetur ,  vel  co-nventmn  apud  fe  cupe- 
ret  vel  domi  inviferet.— Profe  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  394. 

f  Contentus  quae  honefta  fadlu  ftint,  ea  propter  fe  folum 
appetiffe ,  &  gratis  perfeqili  :  id  alii  viderent  tuque  fcito  me 
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perfectly  fatisfied  with  thekindnefs  ofhisaflbciatca; 
for,   in   fpeaking  of  his   blindnefs,    he  fays,  that 
far   from  being  neglected  on  this  account  by 
the    higheft   characters  in    the  republic,  they 
"  conftantly  regarded  him   with  indulgence  and 
"  favor,  not   feeking  to    deprive  him    either  of 
"  diftinclion   or  emolument,  though  his  powers 
"  of  being  ufeful  were   diminifhed  ;  "  hence   he 
compares   himfelf  to   an  ancient  Athenian  ,  fup- 
ported  by  a  decree  of  honor   at  the  expenfe  of 
the  public   *.    Among  the  foreign    compliments 
he  received,  the   applaufe   of  Chriftina    afforded 
him  the  higheft  gratification  ;  for  he  regarded  it 
as  an  honorable  proof  of  what  he  had  ever  af 
firmed  ,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  good  fovereigns, 
though  an  enemy  to  tyrants  :  he  underftood  that 
the  queen  of  Sweden  had  made  this  diftinclion 
in  commending   his  book,  and    in   the  warmth 

illas  "  opimitates  ,  "  atque  "  opes  ,  "  quas  mihi  exprobas  , 
non  attigifie  neque  eo  nomine  quo  maxime  accufas  oboU 
fadhim  ditiorem.  —  Profe  Works  ,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

*  guin  &  fummi  quoque  in  republica  viri  quandoquidem  noa 
otio  torpentem  me,  fed  impigrum  &  fumma  difcrimina  pro  li- 
bertate  inter  primes  adeuntem  oculi  deferuerunt,  ipfi  non  de- 
fcrunt  ;  verum  humana  qualia}  fint^  fecum  reputantes  ,  tanquam 
emerito  favent,  indulgent  vacationcm  atque  otium  faciies  con- 
cedunt;  fi  quid  publici  muneris  ,  non  adimunt;  fi  quid  ex  ea 
re  commodi,  non  minuunt^  &  quamvis  non  aeque  mine  utili 
praebeiulnm  nihilo  minus  benigne  cenfcnt;  eodem  plane  honore  , 
nc  fi,  ut  olim  Athenienfibus  mos  erat,  in  Prytaneo  alendum 
decrevifTent.  —  Profe  Works,  vol.  ii.  pag.  376. 
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of  his  gratitude  he  beftowed  on  the  northern 
princefs  a  very  fplendid  panegyric ,  of  which  the 
fubfequent  conduct  of  that  fmgular  and  fantaftic 
perfonage  too  clearly  proved  her  unworthy  ;  yet 
Milton  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  fervile 
adulation.  Chriftina,  when  he  appeared  as  her 
eulogifl,  was  the  idol  of  the  literary  world.  The 
candor  with  which  fhe  fpake  as  a  queen  on  his 
defence  of  the  people  would  naturally  flrike  the 
author  as  an  engaging  proof  of  her  difcernment 
and  magnanimity;  he  was  alfo  gratified  in  no  com 
mon  degree  by  the  coolnefs  with  which  flie  treat 
ed  his  adverfary  ;  for  Salmafius ,  whom  fhe  had 
invited  to  her  court  for  his  erudition  ,  was  known 
to  have  loft  her  favor,  when  his  literary  arro 
gance  and  imbecility  were  expofed  and  chaftifed 
by  the  indignant  fpirit  of  Milton.  The  wretched 
Salmafius,  indeed,  was  utterly  overwhelmed  Jn 
the  encounter  :  he  had  quitted  France ,  his  native 
country ,  where  he  honorably  difdained  to  pur- 
chafe  a  penfion  by  flattering  the  tyranny  of  Rich- 
lieu,  and  had  fettled  in  Leyden  as  an  afylum 
of  liberty ;  he  feemed ,  therefore ,  as  one  of  his 
Parifian  correfpondents  obferved  to  him ,  "  to 
*c  cancel  the  merit  of  his  former  conduct  by 
"  writing  againft  England.  "  Salmafius  was  ex 
travagantly  vain ,  and  trufled  too  much  to  his 
great  reputation  as  a  fcholar ;  his  antagonift  , 
on  the  contrary,  was  fo  little  known  as  a  Latin 
writer  before  the  defence  appeared ,  that  feverai 
riends  advifed  Milton  not  to  hazard  his  credit 
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againft  a  name  fo  eminent  as  that  of  Salmafius. 
Never  did  a  literary  conflicl  engage  the  attention 
of  a  wider  circle ;  and  never  did  viclory  declare 
more  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  party  from  whom 
the  public  had  leaft  expectation.  Perhaps  no 
author  ever  acquired  a  more  rapid  and  extenfive 
celebrity  than  Milton  gained  by  this  conteft.  Let 
us  however  remark,  for  the  intereft  of  literature, 
that  the  two  combatants  were  both  to  blame  in 
their  reciprocal  ufe  of  weapons  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  great  caufe  that  each  had  to  fuftain ;  not 
content  to  wield  the  broad  and  bright  fword  of 
national  argument ,  they  both  defcended  to  ufe 
the  mean  and  envenomed  dagger  of  perfonal  ma 
levolence.  They  have  indeed  great  authorities  of 
modern  time  to  plead  in  their  excufe,  not  to 
mention  the  bitter  difputants  of  antiquity.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Johnfon  ,  and  Milton  himfelf 
feems  to  have  entertained  the  fame  idea,  that  it 
is  allowable  in  literary  contention  to  ridicule  , 
vilify ,  and  depreciate  as  much  as  poffible  the 
character  of  an  opponent.  Surely  this  doclrine 
is  unworthy  of  the  great  names  who  have  endea 
voured  to  fupport  it,  both  in  theory  and  prac 
tice  ;  a  doclrine  not  only  morally  wrong ,  but 
prudentially  defeclive;  for  a  malevolent  fpirit  in 
eloquence  is  like  a  dangerous  varnifli  in  painting, 
which  may  produce,  indeed  a  brilliant  and  for 
cible  effecl  for  a  time  ,  but  ultimately  injures 
the  fuccefs  of  the  production ;  a  remark  that  may 
be  verified  in  perufmg  the  Latin  profe  of  Milton, 
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where  elegance  of  language  and  energy  of 
fentirnent  fuffer  not  a  little  from  being  blended 
with  the  tirefome  afperity  of  perfonal  inveclive. 

It  is  a  pleafing  tranfition  to  return  from  his 
enemies  to  his  friends.  He  had  a  mind  and 
heart  peculiarly  alive  to  the  duties  and  delights 
of  friendftiip ,  and  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  this  important  article  of  human  life.  In 
fpeaking  of  his  blindnefs,  he  mentions,  in  the 
mofl  interesting  manner,  the  afliduous  and  tender 
attention ,  which  he  received  on  that  occafion 
from  his  friends  in  general;  ibme  of  them  he  re 
garded  as  not  inferior  in  kindnefs  to  Thefeus  and 
Pylades,  the  ancient  demigods  of  amity.  We 
have  loft  5  perhaps ,  fome  little  poems  that  flowed 
from  the  heart  of  Milton ,  by  their  being  ad- 
drefled  to  perfons  who,  in  the  viciflitudes  of  pub 
lic  fortune,  were  fuddenly  plunged  into  obfcuri- 
ty  with  the  honors  they  had  received.  Some  of  his 
fonnets  that  we  poffefs  did  not  venture  into  pub 
lic  till  many  years  after  the  death  of  their  author 
for  political  reafons;  others  might  be  concealed 
from  the  fame  motive,  and  in  fuch  concealment 
they  might  eafily  perifli.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
he  never  addreffed  a  verfe  to  Bradfhaw ,  whom 
we  have  feen  him  praifmg  fo  eloquently  in  profe ; 
and  among  thofe  whom  he  mentions  with  efteem 
in  his  Latin  works ,  there  is  a  lefs  known  military 
friend ,  who  feems  ftill  more  likely  to  have  been 
honored  with  forne  tribute  of  the  poet's  affec 
tion,  that  time  and  chance  may  have  deftroyed-; 
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I  mean  his  friend  Overton,  a  foldier  of  eminence 
in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  whom  Milton 
defcribes  "  as  endeared  to  him  through  many 
"  years  by  the  fimiliiude  of  their  purfuits,  by 
"  the  fweetnels  of  his  manners,  and  by  an  inti- 
"  macy  furpaffing  even  the  union  of  brothers.  *" 
A  characler  fo  highly  and  tenderly  efteemed  by 
the  poet  has  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  his 
biographer.  Overton  is  commended  by  the 
frank  ingenuous  Ludlow  as  a  brave  and  faithful 
officer;  he  is  alfo  ridiculed  in  a  ballad  of  the 
royalifts  as  a  religious  enthufiaft.  He  had  a  gra 
tuity  of  3oo  1.  a  year  conferred  on  him  for  his 
bravery  by  the  parliament,  and  had  rifen  to  the 
rank  of  a  major  general.  Cromwell ,  apprehenfive 
that  Overton  was  confpiring  againft  his  ufurpa- 
tion ,  firft  imprifoned  him  in  the  tower ,  and  after 
wards  confined  him  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  A 
letter,  in  which  Marvel  relates  to  Milton  his 
having  prefented  to  the  Protector  at  Windfor  a 
recent  copy  of  the  Second  Defence ,  jexprefies  at 
the  fame  time  an  affectionate  curiofity  concerning 
the  buiinefs  of  Overton,  who  was  at  that  time 
juft  brought  to  London  by  a  myfterious  order 
of  Cromwell.  He  did  not  efcape  from  confine 
ment  till  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  when  ,  in 
confequence  of  a  petition  from  his  fitter  to  the 

*  Te ,  Overtone,  mihi  mnltis  ab  hinc  annis  &  ftudiorum 
fimilitudine,  &  morum  fuaTitate ,  concordia  plufquam  fraterna 
conjunclifiiine Profe  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  400. 
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parliament ,  he  obtained  his  releafe.  Soon  after 
the  refloration  ,  he  was  again  imprifoned  in  the 
Tower  with  Colonel  Defborow,  on  a  rumor 
of  their  being  concerned  in  a  treafonable  com 
motion  5  but  as  that  rumor  feems  to  have  been 
a  political  device  of  the  royalifts,  contrived  to 
Itrengthen  the  new  government  ,  he  probably 
regained  his  freedom  ,  though  we  know  not  how 
his  aclive  days  were  concluded.  The  anxiety 
and  anguifh  that  Milton  muft  have  indured  in 
the  various  calamities  to  which  his  friends  were 
expofed  on  the  viciflitude  of  public  affairs,  for 
med  ,  I  apprehend ,  the  feverefl  fufferings  of  his 
extraordinary  life,  in  which  genius  and  affliction 
feem  to  have  contended  for  pre-eminence. 

Some  traces  of  the  fufferings  I  allude  to,  though 
myfterioufly  veiled,  are  yet  vifible  in  his  poetry, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Not  to  anticipate 
the  feverefl  evil  of  his  deftiny,  let  me  now  {peak 
of  a  foreign  friend  ,  in  whofe  lively  regard  he 
found  only  honor  and  deligl  t.  On  the  publi 
cation  of  his  defence,  Leonard  Philaras,  a  native 
of  Athens,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Italy, 
and  rifen  to  the  rank  of  envoy  from  the  duke 
of  Parma  to  the  court  of  France ,  conceived  a 
flattering  defire  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  Mil 
ton.  With  this  view  he  fent  him  his  portrait, 
with  very  engaging  letters ,  and  the  higheft  com 
mendation  of  the  recent  defence.  The  reply  of 
Milton  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  fpirit; 
after  thanking  his  correfpondent  for  prefents  fo 
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agreeable,  he  fays,  "  *  If  Alexander  in  the  midfl 

"  of  his  martial   toil  confefled  ,  that   he  labored 

"  but  to    gain  an    eulogy   from   Athens,  I  may 

"  think  myfelf  fortunate   indeed ,   and   efteem  it 

"  as  the  highefl  honor ,  to  be  thus  commended 

"  by  the   man  in  whom  alone    the  genius  and 

"  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians  feem ,  after  fo 

*  Cum  enim  Alexander  ille  magnus  in  terris  ultimis  bellum 
gerens,  tantos  fe  militiae  labores  pertuliffe  teftatus  fit,  THC  Trctg 
A&nva,itov  w  <^c%ix$  evutct  ;  quidni  ergo  mihi  gratuler ,  meque 
ornari  quam  maxime  putcm,  ejus  viri  laudibus  ,  in  quo  jam 
uno  prifcorum  Athenienfium  artes,  atque  virtutes  ilia  celebra- 
tiflimae,  renafci  tarn  longo  intervallo,  &  reflorefcere  videntur. 
Oua  ex  urbe  cum  tot  viri  difertiflimi  prodierint,  eorum  potif- 
iimum  fcriptis  ab  adolefcentia  ptrvolvendis,  didiciffe  me  libens 
fateorquicquid  ego  literis  profeci.  Ouod  fi  mihi  tanta  vis  dicendi 
accepta  ab  illis  &-  quafi  transfufa  ineffet,  ut  exercitos  noftros 
&  clafles  ad  liberandam  ab  Ottomanico  tyranno  Graeciam ,  elo- 
quentiae  patriam,  excitare  pofTem;  ad  quod  facinus  egregium 
noftras  opes  pene  implorare  videris,  facerem  profcfto  id  quo 
nihil  mihi  antiquius  aut  in  votis  prius  eflct.  Quid  enim  vel 
fortiflimi  olim  viri,  vel  eloquentiflimi  gloriofius  aut  fe  dignius 
eflfe  duxerunt  ,  quam  vel  fuademlo  vel  fortiter  ficiendo 
itevBepui;  ttctt  auflovofLLVs  TroistrScti  TVG  EXAwvaec?  Verum  &  aliud 
quiddam  prreterea  tentandum  eft,  mea  quidem  fentcntia  longe 
maximum,  ut  quis  antiquam  in  animis  Grxcorum  virtutem  -. 
induftriam ,  laborum  tolerantiam  ,  antiqua  ilia  ftudia  dicendo  , 
fufcitare  atque  accendere  poffit.  Hoc  fi  quis  eflfecerit,  quod  a 
nemine  potius  quam  abs  te,  pro  tua  ilia  infigni  erga  patriam 
pictate ,  cum  fumma  prudentia  reique  militaris  peritia,  fummo 
denique  recuperandae  libertatis  priftinx  fttidio  conjundta ,  ex. 
peftare  debcmus ;  ncque  ipfos  fibi  Graccos  neque  ullam  gcntem 
Graecis  defuturam  effe  confido.  Vale.—Profe  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  575. 
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"  long  an   interval,  to    revive  and  flourifli.     As 
"  your  city  has   produced  many   molt  eloquent 
"  men,    I  am  perfectly  willing   to    confefs,  that 
"  whatever  proficiency  I  have  made  in  literature 
"  is    chiefly    owing   to    my    long    and    inceffant 
"  fludy    of  their  works.     Had  I   acquired    from 
"  them  fuch  powers  of  language  as  might  enable 
"  me  to  Simulate  our  fleets  and  armies  to  deliver 
u  Greece  ,  the  native  feat  of  eloquence ,  from  the 
"  tyranny  of  the  Turks  (  a  fplendid  enterprife  , 
"  for    which  you  almoft   feem    to    implore  our 
"  ailiflance  )    I  would  affuredly  do  what  would 
"  then  be  among  the  firfl  objects  of  my  defire; 
"  for  what  did  the  bravefl  or  mod  eloquent  men 
"  of  antiquity  confider  as  more  glorious  or  more 
"  worthy  of  themfelves,   than  by  perfuahve  lan- 
"  guage    or  bold  exploits  to    render  the  Greeks 
"  free ,    and   their    own   legiflators.  "     He   clofes 
his  letter  by   obferving  very  juflly,  that  u  it  is 
"  firft  neceffary  to  kindle    in  the  minds  of  the 
"  modern  Greeks  the  fpirit  and   virtue  of  their 
"  anceflors,   "    (politely   adding)    that   "   if  this 
"  could  be  accompliflied  by  any  man ,  it  might 
"  be  moft  reafonably  expected  from  the  patriotic 
"  enrhufiafm  ,  and  the  experience,  civil  and  mi- 
"  litary,    of   his    accompHflied    correfpondent. " 
This  letter  is  dated  June,  i65a.     Milton  had  foon 
afterwards  the    gratification   of  a   vifit  from   this 
liberal  Athenian,    who  took  fo   tender  an  inter- 
eft  in  the    blindnefs  of  his   friend,  that,  on    his 
return  to  Paris,  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  fubjeft. 
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The  following  anfwer  of  Milton  relates  the  par 
ticulars  of  his  diforder,  and  {hows  at  the  fame 
time  with  what  cheerful  magnanimity  he  fup- 
ported  [it. 

"  *  To  Leonard  Philaras. 

"  As  I  have  cheriflied  from  childhood  (  if  ever 
mortal^did  )  a  reverential  fondnefs  for  the  Greciau 


*  Leonardo  Philarae  Athenienfi. 

Cum  fim  a  pueritia  totius  Graci  nominis,  tuarumque  in  pri- 
mis  Athenarum  cultor ,  fi  quis  alius,  turn  una  hoc  Temper  mihi 
perfiiafiflimum  habebam ,  fore  ut  ilia  urbs  praeclaram.aliquando 
redditura  vicem  eflet  benevolentiae  erga  fe  meae.  Neque  defwit 
fane  tuse  patrise  nobiliflimae  antiquus  ille  genius  atigurio  meo  ; 
deditque  te  nobis  &  germanum  Atticum  &  noftri  amantiffimum  j 
qui  me,  fcriptis  duntaxat  notum,  &  locis  ipfe  disjunftus,  hu- 
maniflime  per  literas  oompellens  &  Londinum  poftea  inopinatus 
adveniens;  vifenfqtie  non  videntem,  etiam  in  ea  calnmitate  , 
propter  quam  confpe&ior  nemini ,  defpeftior  multis  fortaffis  fim, 
cadem  benevolentia  profequaris.  Cum  itaque  author  mihi  fis, 
ut  vifus  recuperandi  fpem  omnem  ne  abjiciam ,  habere  te  ami- 
cum  ac  neceflarium  tuum  Pnrifiis  Tevenotum  medicum,  in  cu- 
raiulis  prxfertim  oculis  pracftantiflimum  ,  quern  fis  de  meis  la- 
minibus  confulturus,  fi  modo  acceperis  a  me  iinde.  is  caufas 
morbi  &  fymptomata  poffit  intelligere ,  faciam  equidem  quod 
hortaris,  ne  oblatam  undecunque  divinitus  fortaffis opem  repu- 
diare  videar.  Decennium  ,  opinor ,  plus  minus  eft ,  ex  quo  de- 
bilitari  atque  hebefcere  vifum  fenfi,  eodemque  tempore  lumen, 
vifceraque  omnia  gravari ,  flatibufque  vexari;  &  mane  quidem, 
fi  quid  pro  more  legere  coepiflem  ,  oculi  ftatim  penitus  dolere; 
leftionemque  refugere,  poft  mediocrem  deinde  corporis  exercU 
tationem  recreari  j  quam  afpexiiTem  lucernam ,  iris  quxdam  vifa 
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name,  and  for  your  native  Athens  in  particular, 
fo  have  I  continually  perfuaded  myfelf,  that 
at  fome  period  I  fliould  receive  from  that  city 
a  very  fignal  return  for  my  benevolent  regard  : 
nor  has  the  ancient  genius  of  your  moil  noble 


eft  redimere  :  haud  ita  miilto  poft  finiftra  in  parte  oculi  finiftri 
(is  enim  oculus  aliquot  annis  prius  altera  nubilavit")  caligo 
oborta,  quae  ad  latus  illud  fita  erant,  omnia  eripiebat.  Anteriora 
quoque,  fi  dexterum  forte  oculum  claufilTem,  minora  vifa  funt. 
Deficiente  per  hoc  fere  triennium  fenfim  atque  paulatim  altero 
quoque  lumine  ,  aliquot  ante  menlibus  quam  vifus  omnis  abole- 
retur,  quue  immotus  ipfe  cernerem,  vifa  funt  omnia  mine  de,x- 
trorfum,  nunc  finiftrorfum  natare;  frontem  totam  atque  tem- 
pora  inveterati  quidem  vapores  videntur  infediffe;  qui  fomno- 
lenta  quadam  gravitate  oculos,  a  cibo  pnefertim  ufque  ad 
vefperam  ,  plerumque  urgent  atque  deprimunt  j  ut  mihi  haud 
raro  veniat  in  mentem  Salmydeffii  vatis  Phinei  in  Argonauticis: 


xotgoi; 


Sed  neque  illud  omiferitn,  dum  adhuc  vifus  aliquantulum 
fupererat,  ut  primum  in  lefto  decubuiffem  meque  in  alterutrum 
latus  reclinaffem  ,  confueviffe  copiofum  lumen  clatifis  oculis 
emicare,  deinde,  imminuto  indies  vifu,  colores  perinde  obfcu- 
riores  cum  impetu  &  fragore  quodam  intimo  exilire  ;  mine 
aiitem,  quad  extinfto  lucido  ,  merus  nigror,  aut  cineraceo 
diftindus,  &  quafi  inteftus  folet  fe  affundere  :  caligo  tamen 
qnae  perpetuo  obfervatur  ,  tarn  noftu  ,  quam  interdiu  albenti 
{tinper  quam  nigricanti  proprior  videtur;  &  volvente  fe  oculo 
aliqnantulum  lucis  quafi  per  rimulam  admittit.  iCx  quo  tametfi 
medico  tantundem  quoque  fpei  poffit  elucere  ,  tamen  ut  in  jre 
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country  failed  to  realize  my  prefage;  he  has  given 
me  in  you  an  Attic  brother  ,  and  one  molt 
tenderly  attached  to  me.  Though  I  was  known 
to  you  only  by  my  writings ;  and  though  your  refi- 
dence  was  far  diliant  from  mine  ,  you  firft  ad- 
drefTed  me;in  die  molt  engaging  terms  by  letter  ; 
and  afterwards  coming  unexpectedly  to  London, 
and  vifiting  the  ftranger,  who  had  no  eyes  to  fee 
you,  continued  your  kindnefs  to  me  under  that 
calamity ,  which  can  render  me  a  more  eligible 
friend  to  no  one ,  and  to  many ,  perhaps ,  may 
make  me  an  objecl  of  difregard. 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  requeft  me  not  to  re- 
rejecl  all  hope  of  recovering  my  fight ,  as  you 
have  an  intimate  friend  at.  Paris ,  in  Thevenot 
the  phyfician  ,  who  excels  particularly  in  relieving 
ocular  complaints ,  and  whom  you  wifh  to  confult 

plane  infanabili  ita  me  paro  atque  compono ;  illudque  foepe 
cogito,  cum  deftinati  cnique  dies  tenebrarum ,  quod  monet 
fapiens  multi  fint  ,  meas  adhuc  tenebras,  iingulari  numi- 
nis  benignitate ,  inter  otium  &  ftudia  ,  vocefque  amiconim 
&  falutationc ,  illis  lethalibus  multo  cfic  mitiores.  Ouod  fi  , 
ut  fcriptum  eft,  non  folo  pane  vivit  homo,  fed  omni  verbo 
prodeunte  per  os  Dei,  quid  eft,  cur  quis  in  hoc  itidem  non 
acquiefcat,  non  folis  fe  oculis ,  fed  Dei  dnftn  an  providentix 
fatis  ociilatum  effe.  Sane  dummodo  ipfe  mihi  profpicit,  ipfe 
mihi  providet ,  quod  facit ,  meque  per  omnem  vitam  quafi 
m:mu  ducit  atque  deducit,ne  ego  moos  oculos,  quandoquidem 
ipfi  fie  vifum  eft,  libens  feriari  juflero.  Teque ,  mi  Philara, 
quocunque  res  cecidit,  non  minus  forti  &  contirmato  aniino  , 
quam  fi  Lynceus  elfem ,  valerei  jubeo. 
\Veftraonafterio,  Septemb.  28,  1654. 

Profe  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  577. 
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concerning  my  eyes  ,  after  receiving  from  me 
fuch  an  account  as  may  enable  him  to  underfla-nd 
the  fource  and  fymptoms  of  my  diforder,  I  will 
certainly1  follow  your  kind  fuggeftion  ,  that  I 
may  not  appear  to  rejecl  afMance  thus  offered 
me,  perhaps  providentially. 

"  It  is  about  ten  years ,  I  think ,  fince  I  per 
ceived  my  fight  to  grow  weak  and  dim  ,  finding 
at  the  fame  time  my  inteftines  afflicled  with 
flatulence  and  oppreflion. 

"  Even  in  the  morning,  if  I  began  as  ufual  to 
read,  my  eyes  immediately  fuffered  pain,  and 
feemed  to  flirink  from  reading;  but,  after  fome 
moderate  bodily  exercife,  were  refrefhed;  when 
ever  I  looked  at  a  candle  I  faw  a  fort  of  iris 
around  it.  Not  long  afterwards ,  on  the  left 
fide  of  my  left  eye  (  which  began  to  fail  fome 
years  before  the  other  )  a  darknefs  arofe,  that 
hid  from  me  all  things  on  that  fide ;  —  if  I 
chanced  to  clofe  my  right  eye ,  whatever  was 
before  me  feemed  diminiilied. —  In  the  laft  three 
years,  as  my  remaining  eye  failed  by  degrees 
fome  months  before  my  fight  was  utterly  gone  , 
all  things  that  I  could  difcern ,  though  I  moved 
not  myfelf ,  appeared  to  fluctuate,  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left.  Obftinate  vapors  feem 
to  have  'fettled  all  over  my  forehead  and  my 
temples,  overwhelming  my  eyes  with  a  fort  of 
fleepy  heavinefs  ,  efpecially  after  food ,  till  the 
evening;  ib  that  I  frequently  recollecl  the  con 
dition  of  the  prophet  Phineus  in  the  Argonautics : 

Him 
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Him  vapors  dark 

Fnvelop'd ,  and  the  earth  appeared  to  roll 
Beneach  him,  linking  in  a  Hfelefs  trance. 

i 

But  I  fliould  not  omit  to  fay,  that  while  I  had 
fome  little  light  remaining ,  as  foon  as  I  went  to 
bed,  and  reclined  on  either  fide  ,  a  copious 
light  ufed  to  dart  from  my  clofed  eyes;  then,  as 
my  fight  grew  daily  lefs,  darker  colors  feemed 
to  burft  forth  with  vehemence,  and  a  kind  of 
internal  noife ;  but  now,  as  if  every  thing  lucid 
were  extinguiflied ,  blacknefs  either  abfolute  or 
chequered,  and  interwoven,  as  it  were  with 
afli- color,  is  accuflomed  to  pour  itfelf  on  my 
eyes;  yet  the  darknefs  perpetually  before  them  y 
as  well  during  the  night  as  in  the  clay,  feems 
always  approaching  rather  to  white  than  to  blacl , 
admitting,  as  the  eye  rolls, -a  minute  portion  of 
light  as  through  a  crevice. 

"  Though  from  your  phyfician  fuch  a  portion 
of  hope  alfo  may  arife,  yet,  as  under  an  evil  that 
admits  no  cure,  I  regulate  and  tranquillize  my 
mind,  often  refiecling ,  that  fince  the  days  of 
darknefs  allotted  to  each ,  as  the  wife  man  re 
minds  us,  are  many,  hitherto  my  darknefs,  by 
the  fingular  mercy  of  God ,  with  the  aid  of 
ftudy,  leifure,  and  the  kind  converfation  of  my 
friends,  is  much  lefs  oppre (live  than  the  deadly 
darknefs  to  which  he  alludes.  For  if,  as  it  is 
written,  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 

11 
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God  ,  why  fbould  not  a  man  acqniefce  even  in 
this?  not  thinking  that  he  can.  derive  light  from 
his  eyes  alone,  but  efieeming  himfelf  fufficiently 
enlightened  by  the  condufl  or  providence  of  God. 

"  As  long,  therefore,  as  he  looks  forward  , 
and  provides  for  me  as  he  does,  and  leads  me 
backward  and  forward  by  the  hand,  as  it  were 
through  my  whole  life,  fliall  I  not  cheerfully 
bid  my  eyes  keep  holiday,  fince  fuch  appears  to 
be  his  pleafure?  But  whatever  may  be  the  event 
of  your  kindnefs,  my  dear  Philaras ,  with  a  mind 
not'lefs  refolute  and  firm  than  if  I  were  Lynceus 
himfelf,  I  bid  you  farewel. 

"  Weftminfter,  Sept.  28,  1654." 

We  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Milton 
received  any  kind  of  medical  benefit  from  the 
friendly  intention  of  this  amiable  foreigner. 
Strange  as  the  idea  may  at  firfl  appear,  perhaps 
it  was  better  for  him,  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet, 
to  remain  without  a  cure ;  for  his  devout  ten- 
dernefs  and  energy  of  mind  had  fo  far  converted 
his  calamity  into  a  blefling,  that  it  feems  rather 
to  have  promoted  than  obftrufted  both  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  life  and  the  perfeclion  of  his  genius. 
We  have  feen ,  in  the  admirable  fonnet  on  his 
blindnefs ,  how  his  reflections  on  the  confcientious 
labor  by  which  he  loft  his  eyes  gave  a  dignified 
fatisfaction  to  his  fpirit.  In  one  of  his-  profe 
works  he  exprefles  a  fentiment  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl,  that  jhows,  in  the  molt  flriking  point  of 
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view,  the  mreknefs  and  fuhlimity  of  his  devotion. 
Ho  exults  in  his  misfortune,  and  feels  it  endeared 
to  him  by  the  perfuafion ,  that  to  be  blind  is  to 
be  placed  more  immediately  under  the  conducl 
and  providence  of  God  *  :  when  regarded  in  this 
manner,  it  could  not  fail  to  quicken  and  invigor 
ate  his  mental  powers.  Blindnefs,  indeed ,  with 
out  the  aid  of  religious  enthufiafm ,  has  a  na 
tural  tendency  to  favor  that  undiflurbed ,  intcnfe, 
and  continual  meditation ,  which  works  of  mag 
nitude  require.  Perhaps  we  fometimes  include 
in  the  catalogue  of  difadvantnges  the  very  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  been  partly  inftrumental 
in  leading  extraordinary  men  to  diftindlion.  In 
examining  the  lives  of  illuflfious  fcholars  we  may 
difcover,  that  many  of  them  arofe  to  glory  by 
the  impulfe  of  perfonal  misfortune;  Bacon  and 
Pope  were  deformed  ;  Homer  and  Milton,  were 
blind. 

*  Scd  neque  ego  caecis  affliftis  mcerentibus  imbecillis  tametfi 
vos  id  miferum  ducitis  aggregari  me  difcrucior  ;  quando  quidem 
fpcs  eft,  eo  me  proprins  ad  mifericordiam  fumtni  patris  atque 
tutelam  pertinere.  bft  quoddam  per  imbecillitatem  prseeunte 
apoftolo  ad  maximas  vires  iter  :  fim  ego  debiliflimus  j  dum- 
niodo  in  mea  debilitate  immortali*  ille  &  melior  vigor  eo  fe 
efficacius  excratj  dummodo  in  meis  tenebris  divini  vultns  lu 
men  eo  clarius  elnceat ,  turn  cnim  i;.'irmiifimus  ,cro  fimul  & 
validifiimus  csecus  eodem  tempore  &  jperfpicaciilimus;  hac  pof- 
fim  ego  infirmitate  confummari,  hac  perrici  ^poflim  in  hac  ob- 
fcuritate  fie  ego  irradiari.  Et  fane  haud  ultima  Dei  cura  cscci 
funuis  j  qui  nos  quo  minus  quicquam  aliud  prseter  ipfum  cernere 
valemus,  eo  clementius  atque  benignius  refpicere  dignattir.  — » 
Profe  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  376. 
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.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  blind 
fare  generally  cheerful;  it  is  not  therefore  mar 
vellous  that  Milton  .was  very  far  from  being  dif- 
pirited  by  the  utter  extinction  of  his  fight  j  but 
his  unconquerable  vigor  of  rnind  was  fignally 
difplayed  in  continuing  to  labor  under  all  the 
pains  and  inconveniencies  of  approaching  blind- 
iiefs ,  a  ftate  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  mental 
exertion. 

From  the  very, eloquent  preface  to  his  Defence 
we  learn ,  that  while    he    was    engaged    on    that 

*  o   o 

cornpofition  ,  and  eager  to  throw  into  it  all  the 
force  of  his  exalted  mind,  "  iTis  infirmity  obli- 
"  ged  him  to  work  only  by  ftarts ,  and  fcai  ce 
"  to  touch ,  in  iliort  periods  of  fhuly  broken  by 
u  hourly  interruptions  ,  wlftit  he  willied  to  purfue 
"  with  continued  application  *.  '  In  this  mofl 
uneafy  and  perilous  labor  he  exerted  his  failing 
eyes  to  the  utmoft ,  and,  to  repeat  his  own  trium 
phant  exprelfion. 

Loft  them  overply'd 
In  liberty's  defence. 

His  left  eye  became  utterly  blind  in  i65i ,  the 
year  in  which  th<^book  that  he  alludes  to  was 

*  Ouod  fi  quis  miretur  forte  cur  ergo  tarn  din  intaftum  & 
ovantem,  noftroque  omnium  filerttio  inflattim  volitare  pafli  fnmus 
de  aliis  fane  nefcio  ,^  de  ine  audafter  poffum  dicere ,  non  mihi 
verba  aut  argumenta  qtiibus  caufam  tuerer  tarn  bonam  diu 
quserenda  aut  inveftiganda  fuiffe  fi  otiura  &  valetudinem  ( qux 
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piibliflied ,  and  he  loft  the  ufe  of  the  other  in 
jf)54  ,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  concerning 
his  blindnefs  to  his  Athenian  friend.  In  this  in 
terval  he  repeatedly  changed  his  abode.  As 
every  fpot  itiunbitcd.  by  fnch  a  man  acquires  a 
fort  of  confecration  in  the  fancy  of  his  admirers, 
I  {hail  here  tranfcribe  from  his  nephew  the  par 
ticulars  of  his  refidcnce. 

"  Firft  he  lodged  at  one  Thomfon's  ,  next 
"  door  to  the  Bull  Head  tavern  at  Charing 
"  Crofs,  opening  into  the  Spring  Garden,  which 
"»feems  'to  have  been  only  a  lodging  taken  till 
"  his  defigncd  apartment  in  Scotland  Yard  was 
"  prepared  for  him;  for  hither  lie  foon  re1  moved 
"  from  the  aforefaid  place  ,  and  here  his  third 
c;  child,  a  fbn  ,  was  born,  which,  through  the 
"  ill-ufage  or  bad  conflitution  of  an  ill-chofen 
"  uurfe  ,  died  an  infant.  From  this  apartment, 
"  whether  he  thought  it  not  liealthy  or  orher- 
*:  wife  convenient  for  his  ufe,  or  whatever  elfe 
4i  was  the  reafon  ,  he  foon  after  took  a  gretty 
"  garden-houfe  in  Petty  France,  in  Weftminfter, 
"  next  door  to  the  Lord  Scudamore's  ,  and 
"  opening  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  r<- 
"  maincd  no  lefs  than  eight  years,  namely,  from 
"  the  year  i65s  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  King 
"  Charles  the  Second's  reiloration.  "  ^ 

qtiulcm  fcrihcndi  laborem  ferre  pofllt  )  na&us  cflcm.  Qua  cum 
adhuc  ctiam  tcnui  admodum  utar  carptim  hoec  cogor  &  iutcrcifts 
pene  fingulis  horis  vix  attingcrc,  quo:  contiuenti  ftylo  atqus 
ftiulio  perfcqui  debuiffem.—  Profe  Works ,  vol.  2.  p.  278. 
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Philips  alfo  informs  us,  that  while  his  uncle 
lodged  at  Thomfon's  he  was  employed  in  reviling 
and  polilhing  the  Latin  work  of  his  youngeft 
nephew  John ,  who ,  on  the  publication  of  a 
fevere  attack  upon  Milton  ,  afcribwd  to  Bram- 
hall,  Biihop  of  Derry,  vindicated  his  illuftrious 
relation  ,  and  fatirized  his  fuppofed  adverfary  with 
a  keennefs  and  vehemence  of  inveftive,  which 
induced  ,  perhaps ,  fome  readers  to  fufpecl  that 
the  performance  was  written  entirely  by  Milton. 
The  traces ,  however ,  of  a  young  hand  are  evi 
dent  in  the  work 5  and  John  Philips,  at  the  time 
it  appeared  >  i65Q  ,  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  ,  eager  (  as  he  declares  )  to  engage  un- 
folicited  in  a  compofition  ,  which  ,  however 
abounding  in  juvenile  defecls,  proves  him  attach 
ed  to  his  country ,  and  grateful  to  his  friends. 

In  1654,  Milton,  now  utterly  blind,  appeared 
again  in  the  field  of  controverfy,  firft,  in  his 
Second  Defence  of  the  Englifli  People,  and  the 
following  year  in  a  defence  of  himfelf , "  Autoris 
"  pro  fe  defenfio.  "  The  firfl  of  thefe  productions 
is  in  truth  his  own  vindication  ;  it  is  the  work 
in  which  he  fpeaks  moft  abundantly  of  his  own 
character  and  conduct;  it  difplays  that  true  elo 
quence  of  the  heart,  by  which  probity  and  ta 
lents  are  enabled  to  defeat  the  malevolence  of 
an  infolent  accufer;  it  proves  that  the  mind  of 
this  wonderful  man  united  to  the  poetic  imagin 
ation  of  Homer  the  argumentative  energy  of 
Demofthenes. 
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It  mufi  however  be  allowed,  that  while  Mil 
ton  defended  himfelf  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Gre 
cian  orator,  in  imitating  the  eloquent  Athenian 
he  promifcuoufly  caught  both  his  merits  and  de- 
fecls.  It  is  to  be  regretted ,  that  thefe  nv-hty 
mailers  of  rhetoric  permitted  fo  large  an  alloy  of 
perfonal  virulence  to  debafe  the  dignity  of  national 
argument;  yet  as  the  great  orators  of  an  age 
more  humanized  are  apt,  we  fee,  to  be  hurried 
into  the  fame  failing,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  almoftinfeparable  from  the  weaknefs  of  nature, 
and  we  mufl  not  expecl  to  find ,  though  we 
certainly  fliould  endeavour  to  introduce ,  the 
chanty  of  the  Gofpel  in  political  contention. 

If  the  utmoft    acrimony  of  inveclive  could   in 
any  cafe  be  juftified,  it  might  afluredly  be  fo  by 
the  calumnies  which   hurried  bofh  Demofthenes 
and   Milton  into   thofe  intemperate  exprefTions  , 
which  appear  in  their  refpeclive  vindications  like 
fpecks   of  a   meaner    mineral    in  a    mafs  of  the 
richeft  ore.     The   outrages   that   called  forth  the 
vindictive    thunders    of  the    eloquent    Athenian 
are  fufticiently  known.     The  indignation  of  Mil 
ton  was  awakened  by  a  Latin  work,  publifhed  at 
the  Hague  in   i652,  entitled,    u  Regii  Sanguinis 
%i  Clamor     ad     Coelum  ;  "    The    Cry    of  Royal 
Blood  to  Heaven.     In    this   book  all   the   bitrer 
terms  of  abhorrence  and   reproach,  with  which 
the  malignity  of  paflion   can  diihonor  learning, 
were   laviihed   on  the  eloquent  defender  of  the 
Englifli  commonwealth.  The  fccret  author  of  this 
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fcurrility  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  a  proteftant  di 
vine,  and  fon  of  a  French  author,  whom  the  bio 
graphers  of  his  own  country  defcribe  as  a  fatirift 
\vithout  tafte  and  a  theologian  without  temper. 
Though  du  Moulin  feerns  to  have  inherited  the 
acrimonious  fpirit  of  his  father,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  publiih  himfelf  what  he  had  written 
as  the  antagonift  of  Milton,  but  fent  his  papers 
to  Salmafius,  who  intrufted  them  to  Alexander 
More ,  a  French  proteftant  of  Scotch  extraction , 
and  a  divine ,  who  agreed  in  his  prinofpjes  with 
the  author  of  the  manufcript. 

Mofl  unfortunately  for  his  own  future  com 
fort  ,  More  publiflied,  without  a  name,  the  work 
of  Du  Moulin  ,  with  a  dedication  to  Charges  the 
Second  ,  under  the  Signature  of  Ulac ,  the  Dutch 
printer.  He  decorated  the  book  with  a  portrait 
of  Charles  ,  and  applied  at  the  fame  time  to 
Milton  the  Virgilian  delineation  of  Polypheme  : 

JVIonftrum  horrendum  infonne  ingens,  'cui    lumen 
ademptum. 

A  monftrous  bulk  deform'd,  depriv'd  of  fight. 

DRYDEN. 

Never  was  a  favzge  infult  more  completely  aven 
ged  ;  for  Milton ,  having  difcovered  that  More 
was  unqueftionably  the  publiih er  of  the  work  , 
confidered  him  as  its  author,  which,  according 
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to  legal  maxims  lie  had  a  right  to  do,  and  in 
return  cxpofecl,  with  inch  fcvcrity  of  reproof , 
the  irregular  and  licentious  life  of  his  adverfary, 
that,  lofing,  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  he 
feems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  public 
contempt. 

There  is  a  circumftance  hitherto  unnoticed  in 
this  controverfy ,  that  may  be  confidered  as  a ' 
proof  of  Milton's  independent  and  inflexible  fpirit. 
More  having  heard  accidentally,  from  an  acquaint 
ance  of  the  Englilh  author,  that  he  was  pre 
paring  to  expofe  him  as  the  editor  of  the  fcurrilous 
work  he  had  publilhed ,  contrived  to  make  great 
intereft  in  England ,  firft',  to  prevent  the  appear 
ance ,  and  again,  to  foften  the  perfonal  fe verity 
of  Milton's  Second  Defence.  The  Dutch  ambaf- 
fador  endeavoured,  to  prevail  on  Cromwell  to 
fupprefs  the  work.  When  he  found  that  this 
was  impoilible,  he  conveyed  to  Milton  the  tet 
ters  of  More ,  containing  a  proteftation  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  inveclive ,  which  had 
given  fo  much  offence,  the  ambaflador  at  the 
lame  time  made  it  is  particular  requeft  to  Mil 
ton ,  that,  in  anfwering  the  book,  as  far  as  it 
related  to  the  Englilh  government,  he  would 
abftain  from  all  hoftility  again  ft  More.  — Milton 
replied ,  "  that  no  unbecoming  words  £hould 
"  proceed  from  his  pen  ;  "  but  his  principles 
would  not  allow  him  to  fpare,  at  any  private 
interceflion  ,  a  public  enemy  of  his  country. 
Thefe  particulars  are  collefled  from  the  laft  of 
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our  author's  political  treatifes  in  Latin,  the  de 
fence  of  himfelf,  and  they  form,  I  truft,  a  fa 
vorable  introduction  to  a  refutation ,  which  it  is 
time  to  begin  .  of  the  fevereft  and  moft  plauiible 
charge,  that  the  recent  enemies  of  Milton  have 
urged  againft  him ;  I  mean  the  charge  of  fervility 
and  adulation  ,  a3  the  fycophant  of  an  ufurper. 

I  will  it  ate  the  charge  in  the  words  of  his  moft 
bitter  accufer,  arid  without  abridgment,  that  it 
may  appear  in  its  full  force. 

"  Cromwell  (fays  Johnfon)  had  now  difmifTed 
"  the  parliament,  by  the  authority  of  which  he 
"  had  deftroyed  monarchy ,  and  commenced  rno- 
"  narch  himfelf  under  the  title  of  protector  , 
"  but  with  kingly  ,  and  more  than  kingly  ^ 
"  power. — That  his  authority  was  lawful  never 
"  was  pretended;  he  himfelf  founded  his  right 
"  only  in  neceflity  :  but  Milton ,  having  now 
"  tailed  the  honey  of  public  employment,  would 
"  not  return  to  hunger  and  philofophy,  but, 
"  continuing  to  exercife  his  office  under  a  mani- 
"  feft  ufurpation ,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can 
"  be  more  juft  than  that  rebellion  Ihould  end 
"  in  flavery;  that  he  who  had  juftined  the  mur- 
"  der  of  the  king  for  fome  acls,  which  to  him 
"  feemed  unlawful ,  ihould  now  fell  his  fervices 
"  and  his  flatteries  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was 
"  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing  lawful. " 

Let  us  obferve,  for  the  honor  of  Milton,  that 
the  paragraph,  in  which  he  is  arraigned  with  fo 
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much  rancor,  contains  a  political  dogma,  that, 
if  it  were  really  true,  might  blaft  the  glory  of 
all  the  illuftrious  characters  who  are  particularly 
endeared  to  every  Engli/h  heart.  If  nothing  can 
be  more  juft  than  that  rebellion  Ihould  end  in 
flavery,  why  do  we  revere  thofe  anceftors,  who 
contended  againft  kings?  why  do  we  notrefign  the 
privileges  that  we  owe  to  their  repeated  rebellion? 
but  the  dogma  is  utterly  unworthy  of  an  Englifli 
moralift;  for  afluredly  we  have  the  fanflion  of 
truth,  reafon ,  and  experience,  in  faying,  that 
rebellion  is  morally  criminal  or  meritorious,  ac 
cording  to  the  provocation  by  which  it  is  excited, 
and.  the  end  it  purfues.  This  doctrine  was  fup- 
ported  even  by  a  fervant  of  the  imperious  Eli 
zabeth.  "  Sir  Thomas  Smith"  (fays  Milton  in 
his  tenure  of  Kings  and  Magiftratcs)  "  a  pro- 
ki  tellant  and  a  ftatefman ,  in  his  Commonwealth 
"  of  England,  putting  the  queftion,  whether 
"  it  be  lawful  to  rife  againfl  a  tyrant,  anfwers, 
"  that  the  vulgar  judge  of  it  according  to  the 
"  event ,  and  the  learned,  according  to  the  pur- 
"  pofe  of  them  that  dg  it. "  Dr.  Johnfon ,  though 
one  of  tlie  learned,  here'fliows  not  that  candor 
which  the  liberal  flatefman  had  defcribed  as  the 
charadl.eriflic  of  their  judgment.  The  biographer, 
uttering  himfelf  political  tenets  of  the  moll  fervile 
complexion  ,  accufes  Milton  of  fervility  ;  and ,  in 
his  mode  of  ufmg  the  words  honey  and  hunger, 
falls  into  a  petulant  meannefs  of  expreflion ,  that 
too  clearly  difcovers  how  cordially  he  deteited 
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him.  But  perhaps,  this  deteftation  was  the  mere 
effecl:  of  political  prejudice,  the  common  but 
unchrifliaii  abhorrence  that  a  vehement  royalift 
thinks  it  virtue  to  harbour  and  to  manifefl  againft 
a  republican.  We  might  indeed  eaiily  believe 
thar  Johnfon's  rancor  againft  Milton  was  merely 
political,  had  he  not  appeared  as  the  biographer 
of  another  illuftrievus  republican;  but  when  we 
find  him  reprefenting  as  honorable  in  Blake  the 
very  principles  and  conducl  which  he  endeavours 
to  make  infamous  and  contemptible  in  Milton  , 
can  we  fail  to  obferve,  that  he  renders  not  the 
fame  juftice  to  the  heart  of  the  great  republican 
author  which  he  had  nobly  rendered  to  the  gal 
lant  admiral  of  the  republic.  To  Blake  he  ge- 
neroufly  affigns  the  praife  of  intrepidity,  honefty, 
contempt  of  wealth,  and  love  of  his  country. 
Affuredly  thefe  virtues  were  as  eminent  in  Mil 
ton  —  and  however  different  their  lines  in  life 
may  appear,  the  celebrated  fpeech  of  Blake  to 
his  feamen ,  "  It  is  our  bufinefs  to  hinder  fo 
reigners  from  fooling  us,"  by  which  he  jufUfied 
his  continuance  in  his  pofi:  under  Cromwell,  is 
fingularly  applicable  to'  Milton,  who,  as  a  fer- 
vant  engaged  by  the  ftate  to  conducl:  in  Latin  its 
foreign  correfpondence,  might  think  himfelf  as 
ftrongly  bound  in  duty  and  honor  as  thejuftly/ 
applauded  admiral,  "  to  hinder  his  country 
"  from  being  fooled  by  foreigners."  "  But  Mil 
ton,  "  fays  his  uncandid  biographer,  "  conti- 
"  nuing  to  exercife  his  office  under  a  manifeft 
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"  ufurpntion  ,  brtr.iyul  to  his  power  that  liberty 
ilich  he  had  defended."  Was  the  nfurpation 
more  manifeft  to  Milton  tlian  to  Blake  P  Or  is 
it  a  deeper  crime  aeainft  liberty  to  write  the 
Latin  defpatches,  than  to  fight  the  naval  battles 
-of  a  nation  under  the  control  of  an  ufurper  ? 
A  flu  redly  not  :  nor  had  either  Blake  or  Milton 
the  lead  intention  of  betraying  that  liberty, 
which  was  equally  the  darling  idol  of  their  ele 
vated  and  congenial  fpirits;  but  in  finding  the 
k.irned  and  eloqtient  biographer  of  thefe  two  im 
mortal  worthies  fo  friendly  to  die  admiral ,  and 
fo  inimical  to  the  author,  have  we  not  reafon  to 
lament  and  reprove  fuch  inconfiftent  hoflility. 

That  the  Latin  fecretary  of  the  nation  deferved 
not  this  bitternefs  of  cenfure  for  remaining  i 
his  office  may  be  thought  fufficiently  proved  by 
the  example  of  Blake. — -If  his  conduct  in  this 
article  required  farther  j unification  ,  we  might 
recollect  with  the  candid  bifliop  Newton ,  that 
the  blamelefs  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ,  the  favorite 
model  of  integrity,  exercifed  under  Cromwell 
the  higher  office  of  a  judge  ;  but  the  heavieft 
charge  againfl  Milton  is  yet  unanfwered,  the 
charge  of  lavifliing  the  moft  fervile  adulation  on 
the  ufurper. 

In  replying  to  this  moft  plaufible  accufation , 
let  me  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks ,  that  may 
vindicate  the  credit  not  only  6f  a  fmgle  poet 
but  of  all  Parnaflus.  The  poetical  fraternity 
have  been  often  accufed  of  being  ever  ready  to 
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flatter  ;  but  the  general  charge  is  in  feme  meafure 
inconfiftent  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
As  poets ,  generally  fpeaking,  have  more  fenfi- 
bility  and  lefs  prudence  than  other  men ,  we 
fhould  naturally  expecl  to  find  them  rather 
diftinguifhed  by  abundance  tlian  by  a  want  of 
fmcerity  ;  when  they  are  candidly  judged,  they 
-will  generally  be  found  fo;  a  poet  indeed  is  as 
apt  to  applaud  a  hero  as  a  lover  is  to  praife  his 
miftrefs ,  and  both ,  according  to  the  forcible  and 
true  expreflion  of  Shakfpeare, 

"  Are  of  imagination  all  compaft.  " 

Their  defcriptions  are  more  faithful  to  the  acute- 
nefs  of  their  own  feelings  than  to  the  real  qua 
lities  of  the  objefls  defcribed.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  found  ,  they  are  often  deficient  in  truth ,  in 
proportion  to  the  excefs  of  their  fmcerity;  the 
charm  or  the  merit  they  celebrate  is  partly  the 
phantom  of  their  own  fancy;  but  they  believe 
it  real,  while  they  praife  it  as  a  reality;  and  as 
long  as  their  belief  is  fmcere,  it  is  unjufl  to  ac- 
cufe  them  of  adulation.  Milton  himfelf  gives  us 
an  excellent  touchftone  for  the  trial  of  praife  in 
the  following  paffage  of  his  Areopagitica ;  "  there 
i4  are  three  principal  things  5  without  which  all 
45  praiiing  is  but  courtfliip  and  flattery  :  firft, 
"  when  that  only  is  praifed,  which  is  folidly 
"  worth  praife;  next,  when  greateft  likelihoods 
"  are  brought  that  fuch  things  are  truly  and 
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"  really  in  rhofe  perfons  to  whom  they  arc  af- 
"  rribed;  the  otlicr,  when  he  wl.o  praifes,  by 
"  ihewing  that  fuch  his  acluai  perfuafion  is  of 
"  whom  he  writes,  can  demonftrate  that  he 
"  flatfers  not.  "  ^If  we  try  Milton  by  this  his 
own  equitable  law  ;  we  mutt  honorably  acquit 
him  of  the  illiberal  charge  that  might  almofl  be 
tli ought  fufficiently  refuted  by  its  apparent  incon- 
fiflency  with  his  elevated  fpirit. 

Though  in  the  temperate  judgment  of  pofle- 
rity,  Cromwell  appears  only  a  bold  bad  man,t 
yet  he  dazzled  and  deceived  his  contemporaries 
with  fuch  a  ftrcng  and  continued  blaze  of  real 
and  viiionary  fplendor,  that  almofl  all  the  pow 
er  and  all  the  talents  on  earth  feemed  eager 
to  pay  him  unsolicited  homage  :  but  I  mean  not 
to  reft  the  vindication  of  Milton  on  the  preva 
lence  of  example  ,  which  ,  however  high  and 
dignified  it  might  be  ,  could  never  ferve  as  a 
fanclion  for  the  man  ,  to  whom  the  rare  union 
of  fpotlefs  integrity  with  confummate  genius  had 
given  an  elevation  of  characler  that  no  rank  and 
no  powers  unfupported  by  probity  could  pofTibly 
beftow;  though  all  the  potentates  and  all  the 
literati  of  the  world  confpired  to  flatter  the  ufur- 
per,  we  might  expert  Milton  to  remain,  like 
bis  own  faithful  Abdiel , 


Unfliaken ,  unfeduc'd  ,  unterrified. 
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AfTuredly   be   was  fo^  and  in  praiiing  Cromwell 

he  prailed  a  perfonage,  whofe  matchlefs  typo- 
crify  afTumed  before  him  a  mafk.  that  the  arch 
^poftate  of  the  poet  could  not  wear  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Abdiel ,  the  mafk.  of  affectionate  zeal  to 
wards  rrjjan,  and  of  devout  attachment  to  God; 
a  maik  that  Davenant  has  defcribed  with  poeti 
cal  felicity  in  the  following  couplet : 

DHTembled  zeal ,  ambition's  old  difgtiife , 
The  vizard  in  which  fools  'outface  the  wife. 

It  was  more  as  a  faint  than  as  an  hero  that 
Cromwell  deluded  the  generous  credulity  of 
Milton;  and,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  his 
having  Been  thus  deluded  infpired  the  poet  with 
his  admirable  apology  for  Uriel  deceived  by 
Satan.  9 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  difcem 

Hypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invilible ,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  perminTive  will ,  thro'  heav'n  and  earth : 

And  oft,,  tho'  wifdom  wake,  fufpicion  fleeps 

At  wifdom's  gate ,  and  to  fimplicity 

Refigns  her  charge ,  while  goodnefs  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  feems. 

That  fublime  religious  enthufiafm  ?  which  was 
the  predominant  charaflerifljc  of  the  poet  , 

expofed 
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expofed  him  particularly  to  be  duped  by  the 
prime  artifice  of  the  political  impoflor,  wlio  was 
indeed  fo  confnmmate  in  the  art  of  deception  , 
that  he  occafionally  deceived  the  prudent  un- 
heated  Ludlow  and  the  penetrating  inflexible 
Bradfliaw ;  nay ,  who  carried  his  habitual  de 
ception  to  fuch  a  length,  that  he  is  fuppofed, 
by  fome  acute  judges  of  human  nature  ,  to  have 
been  ultimately  the  dupe  of  his  own  hyf*ocriti- 
cal  fervor ,  and  to  have  thought  himfelf ,  what 
he  induced  many  to  think 'him,  the  felefled  fer- 
vant  of  God  ,  exprefsly  choien  to  accomplish 
wonders,  not  only  for  the  good  of  his  nation, 
but  for  the  true  interefl  of  Chriftendom. 

Though  Cromwell  had  affumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
teclor  ,  when  Milton  in  his  fecond  defence 
\  fketched  a  mafterly  portrait  of  him  (as  we  have 
feen  ,  he  did  of  Bradfliaw  in  the  fame  produc 
tion  )  yet  the  new  potentate  had  not,  at  this 
period ,  completely  unveiled  his  domineering  and 
oppreflive  character ;  on  the  contrary ,  he  af- 
fecled ,  with  the  greatefl  art ,  fuch  a  tender  con 
cern  for  the  people ;  he  reprefented  himfelf ,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  proteftations  ,  fo  per 
fectly  free  from  all  ambitious  defires ,  that  many 
perfons  ,  who  poffefled  not  the  noble  unfuf- 
pecling  fimplicity  of  Milton  ,  believed  the  Pro- 
teclor  fmcere  in  declaring,  that  he  reluclantly 
fubmitted  to  the  cares  of  government ,  merely  for 
the  fettlemeut  and  fecurity  of  the  nation.  With 
«  mind  full  of  fervid  admiration  for  his  marvellous 
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achievements  ,  and  generally  difpofed  to  give 
him  credit  for  every  upright  intention,  Milton 
hailed  him  as  the  father  of  his  country,  and 
delineated  his  character  :  if  there  were  fome  par 
ticles  of  flattery  in  this  panegyric,  which,,  if  we 
adhere  to  our  author's  juft  definition  of  flattery 
we  cannot  allow,  it  wras  completely  purified  from 
every  cloud  or  fpeck  of  fervility  by  the  mod 
fplendid  and  fublime  admonition  that  was  ever 
given  to  a  man  poileffed  of  great  talents  and 
great  power  by  a  genuine  and  dauntlefs  friend, 
to  whom  talents  and  powrer  were  only  obje61s 
of  reverence,  when  under  the  real  or  fancied 
direction  of  piety  arid  virtue. 

"  *  Revere  (  fays  Milton  to  the  Proteclor)  the 
great    expeclation  ,    the   only  hope ,   which   our 

*  Reverere  tantam  de  te  expe&ationem ,  fpem  patrig1  de  te 
unicam ;  reverere  vultus  &  vulnera  tot  fortium  virorum,  qiiot- 
quot,  te  duce,  pro  libertate  tarn  ftrenue  decertarunt;  manes 
etiam  eorum  qui  in  ipfo  certamine  occubiierimt ,  reverere  exte- 
rarnm  quoque  civitatuin  exiftimationem,  de  nobis  atque  fer- 
tnones,  quantas  res  de  libertate  noftra  tain  fortiter  parta,  de 
noftra  republica  tarn  gloriofe  exorta  libi  polliceantur;  quae  fi  tarn 
cito  quafi  aborta  evanuerit,  profefto  nihil  seque  dedecorofum 
huic  genti ,  atque  pudendum  fuerit;  teipfum  deniqtie  reverere, 
tit  pro  qua  adipifcenda  libertate  tot  sernmnas  pertulifti,  tot  pe- 
ricula  adiifti ,  earn  adeptus  violatam  per  te ,  «  it  ulla  in  parte 
imminntam  aliis  ne  finas  efle.  Profefto  tu  ipie  liber  fine  nobis 
clFe  non  potes,  fie  enim.  natura  comparatum  eft,  ut  qui  al/orutn 
libertatem  occupat,  fuam  ipfe  primum  oniniinn  amittati  feque 
primum  omnium  intelligat  ferviri;  atque  id  quidem  non  injurja. 
At  vero ,  fi  patronus  ipfe  lijbertatis ,  &  quafi  tutelaris  deus ,  fi 
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<-onntry  now  refts  upon  you  —  revere  the  fight 
and  the  fu fieri ngs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  who, 
under  your  guidance ,  have  fought  fo  ftrenuoufly 
for  freedom  —  revere  the  credit  we  have  gained 
in  foreign  nations  —  reflect  on  the  great  things 
they  promife  themfelves  from  oijr  liberty,  fo 
bravely  acquired;  from  our  republic,  fo  glorioufly 
founded  ,  which  ,  fhould  it  perifh  like  an  abor 
tion  ,  muft  expofe  our  country  to  the  utmoft 
contempt  and  diflionor. 

is,  quo  nemo  juftior,  nemo  fanftior  eft  habitus;  nemo  vir  melior, 
*    quam   vindicavit  ipfe ,  earn  poftmodum   invaferit,    id  non   ipfi, 
tantum  fed  univerfse   virtutis  ae  pietatis  rationi    perniciofum  ac 
Icthale  prope  mod  urn   fit  neceffe   eft  :   ipfa  honeftas  ipfa  virtus 
decoxifle  videbitur  religionis  augufta  fides,  exiftimatio  perexigua 
in  pofterum  erit,  quo  gravius  generi  htimano  vuinus,  poft  illud 
primum ,  infligi  nullum  poterit.    Onus  longe    graviffimura  fuf- 
cepifti,  quod  te  penitus  explorabit  totum  te  atquc  intimum  per- 
fcrutabitur  atque  oftendet,    quid  tibi  animi,  quid  virium  infit , 
quid  ponderis;  vivatne  in  te    vere  ilia  pietas,  fides,    juftitia, 
aniinique  moderatio,  ob  quas  eveftum   te  praz  csteris  Dei   nu- 
mine    ac!   hanc    fummam  dignitatem   credimus.     Tres   nationes 
validiflimas  confilio  regere,    populos  ab  inftitutis  pravis  ad   me- 
liorem  ,  quam   antehac,  frugem  ac  difciplinam  velle  perducere, 
remotiflimas  in  partes,  follicitam  mentem  ,  cogitationes  iniinit- 
tere,   vigilare,   proevidere,  nullum  laborem  recufare,  nulla  vo- 
luptatum  blandimenta  non  fpernere,   divitiarum   atque  potentiae 
oftentationem  Fugere ,  hxc   funt  ilia  ardua,  prz  quibus   bellum, 
Indus  eft  5  hscc  te  ventilabunt  atque  excutient,  hzc  virutn    pof- 
cunt  divino  fultum  auxilio,  divino  pene  colloquio  monitnm  at 
que  cdoftum.     Quz  tu ,   &  plura,   fsepenumero  quin  tecuni  re- 
putes  atque   animo  revolvas,  non  dubito;  uti    &  illud,  quibus 
potiflimtim  queas  modis   &  ilia  maxima  perficere  &  libertatem 
falvam    nobis   reddere  &  auftiorcm.  —  Profe  Works ,   vol.   a. 
pag.' 399- 
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"  Finally ,  revere  yourfelf;  and  having  fought ""• 
and  fuftained  every  hardiliip  and  danger  for  the 
acquifition  of  this  liberty,  let  it  not  be  violated 
by  yourfelf,  or  impaired  by  others,  in  the  fmal- 
left  degree.  In  truth,  iris  impoffible  for  you  . 
to  be  free  yourfelf  unlefs  we  are  fo;.  for  it  is  the 
ordinance  tff  nature,  that  the  man  who  fir  ft  in 
vades  the  liberty  of  others  muft  h'rft  lofe  his 
'own,  and  firft  feel  himfelf  a  flave.  This  indeed  ' 
is  juft.  But  if  the  very  patron  and  tutelary  an 
gel  of  liberty,  if  he  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  pre-eminent  in  juftice,  in  fanclity,  and  vir 
tue;  if  he  iliould  ultimately  invade  that  liberty 
which  he  afferted  himfelf,  fuch  invafion  muft  in 
deed  be  pernicious  and  fatal ,  not  only  to  him 
felf,  but  to  the  general  intereft  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Truth  ,  probity,  and  religion  would 
then  lofe  the  eftimation  and  confidence  of  man 
kind  ,  the  worft  of  wounds,  fince  the  fall  of  our 
firft  parents,  that  could  be  inflicled  on  the  hu 
man  race.  You  have  taken  upon  you  a  burden 
of  weight  inexpreffible ;  it  will  put  to  the  fevereft 
perpetual  teft  the  inmoft  qualities,  virtues ,  and 
powers  of  your  heart  and  foul ;  it  will  determine 
whether  there  really  exifts  in  your  character  that 
piety,  faith,  juftice,  and  moderation,  for  the 
fake  of  which  we  believe  you  raifed  above  others, 
by  the  influence  of  God ,  to  this  fupreme  charge. 
"  To  direft  three  moft  powerful  nations  by 
your  counfel ,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  people 
from  their  depraved  inftitutions  to  better  conduct 
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and  difcipline,  to  fend  forth  into  remoteft  regions 
your  anxious  fpirit  and  inceffant  thoughts,  to 
watch ,  to  forefee  ,  to  flirink  from  no  labor ,  to 
fpurn  every  allurement  of  pleafure ,  to  avoid  the 
oftentation  of  opulence  and  power,  thefe  are  the 
arduous  duties,  in  comparifon  of  which  war  itfelf 
is  mere  fport,  thefe  will  fearch  and  prove  you; 
they  require ,  indeed ,  a  man  fupported  by  the 
afliftance  of  heaven ,  and  almoft  admoniflied  and 
inftnifled  by  immediate  intercourfe  with  God. 
Thefe  and  more  I  doubt  not  but  you  diligently 
revolve  in  your  mind ,  and  this  in  particular ,  by 
what  methods  you  may  be  moft  able  to  accom- 
plifli  things  of  higheft  moment ,  and  fecure  to 
us  our  liberty  not  only  fafe  but  enlarged. " 

If  a  private  individual  thus  fpeaking  to  a  man 
of  unbounded  influence ,  whom  a  powerful  na 
tion  had  idolized  and  courted  to  aflume  the  reins 
of  government,  can  be  called  a  flatterer,  we 
have  only  to  wifti  that  all  the  flatterers  of  earthly 
power  may  be  of  the  fame  complexion.  The 
admonition  to  the  people,  with  which  Milton 
concludes  his  fecond  defence,  is  by  no  means  in 
ferior  in  dignity  and  fpirit  to  the  advice  he  be- 
ftowed  on  the  proteflor.  The  great  misfortune  of 
the  monitor  was,  that  the  two  parties ,  to  whom 
he  addrefled  his  eloquent  and  patriotic  exhorta 
tion  ,  were  neither  of  ,them  fo  worthy  of  his 
counfel  as  he  wifhed  them  to  be ,  and  endea 
voured  to  make  them.  For  Cromwell,  as  his 
fubfequent  conduct  fufficieritly  proved,  was  a 
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political  impoftor  with  an  arbitrary  foul;  and  as  to 
the  people,  they  were  alternately  the  dishonored 
inftruments  and  victims  of  licentioufnefs  and  fa- 
naticifm.  The  proteflor,  his  adherents,  and  his 
enemies,  to  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  were  as 
little  able  to  reach  the  difmterefted  purity  of 
Milton's  principles ,  as  they  were  to  attain  ,  and 
even  to  eftimate ,  the  fublimity  of  his  poetical 
genius.  But  Milton,  who  paffionately  loved  his 
country ,  though  he  faw  and  lamented  the  va 
rious  corruptions  of  his  contemporaries,  ftill  con 
tinued  to  hope ;  with  the  native  ardor  of  a  fan- 
guine  fpirit ,  that  the  mafs  of  the  Englifli  people 
would  be  enlightened  and  improved.  His  real 
fentiments  of  Cromwell,  I  am  perfuaded,  were 
thefe  :  he  long  regarded  him  as  a  perfon  not 
only  poffeffed  of  wonderful  influence  and  ability, 
but  difpofed  to  attempt,  and  likely  to  accom- 
plifh ,  the  pureft  and  nobleft  purpofes  of  policy 
and  religion;  yet  often  thwarted  and  embarraf- 
fed  in  his  beft  defigns ,  not  only  by  the  power 
and  machinations  of  the  enemies  with  whom  he 
had  to  contend,,  but  by  the  want  of  faith,  mo 
rality,  and  fenfe  in  the  motley  multitude,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  guide  and  govern.  As  reli 
gious  enthufiafm  was  the  predominant  charac- 
teriftic  of  Milton  ,  it  is  moft  probable  that  his 
fervid  imagination  beheld  in  Cromwell  a  perfon 
deftim-d  by  heaven  to  reduce ,  if  not  to  annihi 
late,  what  he  confidered  as  the  moft  enormous 
grievance  of  earth  5  the  prevalence  of  popery  and 
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fuperftition.  The  feveral  humane  and  fpirited 
letters  which  he  wrote ,  in  the  name  of  Crom^ 
well ,  to  redrefs  the  injuries  of  the  perfecuted 
proteftants  ,  who  fuffered  in  Piedmont  ,  were 
highly  calculated  to  promote,  in  equal  degrees, 
his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion  ,  and  his  at 
tachment  to  the  protector. 

Yet  great'  as  the  powers"  of  Cromwell  were  to 
dazzle    and    delude ,  and    willing   as   the  liberal 
mind  of  Milton  was  to  give  credit  to  others  for 
:hatpure  public  fpirit,  which  he  pofiefled  himfelf, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  his  ve 
neration   and  efteem  for  the  protector  were  en- 
ti-ely  deftroyed  by  the  treacherous  defpotifm  of 
hi;   latter    days.     But    however    his    opinion    of 
Ol'ver  might  change,  he  was  far  from  betraying 
liberty ,  according  to  Johnfon's  ungenerous  accu- 
faticn,by  continuing    to   exercife    his  office;  on 
the  :ontrary  ,  it  ought   to    be  efteemed  a  proof 
of  his  fidelity  to  freedom ,  that  he  condefcended 
to   remain   in    an   oflice,  which    he  had  received 
from  10  individual,  and  in  which  he  juftly  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as   a  fervant  of  the  ftate.     From 
one  o:   his    familiar   letters,  written  in  the  year 
preceding  the  death  of  Cromwell,    it  is  evident 
.that  he  had  no  fecret  intimacy  or  influence  w«th 
the  pnteclor;  and  that,  inftead  of  engaging  in 
ambitious  machinations,  he   confined  himfelf  as 
much  as  poffible  to  the  privacy  of  domeftic  life, 
Finally,  on  a  full  and  fair  review  of  all  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  Milton   and  Cromwell ,  there 
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is  not  the  fmalleft  ground  to  fufpecl,  that  Mil 
ton  ever  fpoke  or  afled  as  a  fycophant  or  a  Have; 
he  beftowed ,  indeed,  the  mofl  liberal  eulogy, 
both  in  profe  and  rhyme,  upon  the  proteclor; 
but  at  a  period  when  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  panegyric  could  hardly 
equal  the  magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  fer- 
vices  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  acknowledged 
hero  and  the  fancied  patriot ;  at  a  period  when  . 
the  eulogift,  who  underftood  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  forefaw  the  temptations  of  recent 
power,  might  hope  that  praife  fo  magnificent, 
united  to  the  noblefl  advice,  would  prove  to  the 
ardent  fpirit  of  the  proteclor  the  beft  prefervathe 
againft  the  delirium  of  tyranny.  Thefe  generous 
hopes  were  difappointed ;  the  defpotic  proceedings 
of  Cromwell  convinced  his  independent  monitor , 
that  he  deferved  not  the  continued  applaufe  of  a 
free  fpirit  ;  and  though  the  achievements  of  the 
proteclor  were  fo  fafcinating ,  that  poetical  pane 
gyrics  encircled  even  his  grave,  yet  Milton  prai- 
fed  him  no  more  ,  but  after  his  deceafe  fbndly 
.hailed  the  revival  of  parliamentary  independence, 
as  a  new  dawning  of  God's  providence  on  tie  na 
tion.  In  contemplating  thefe  two  extraordinary 
men  together,  the  real  lover  of  truth  and  freedom 
can  hardly  fail  to  obferve  the  (hiking  contraft  of 
their  characlers ;  one  was  an  abfolute  model  of 
falfe,  and  the  other  of  true,  grandeur.  '  Mental 
dignity  and  public  virtue  were  in  Cromwell,  ficli- 
tious  and  delufivej  in  Milton  they  were  genuine 
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and  unchangeable;  Cromwell  fhows  the  formida 
ble  wonders  that  courage  and  cunning  can  per 
form ,  with  the  afTiAance  of  fortune;  Milton  ,  the 
wonders,  of  a  fuperior  kind,  that  integrity  and 
genius  can  accomplilh,  in  defpite  of  adverfity 
and  a  filiation. 

An  eager  folicitude  to  vindicate  a  moil  noble 
mind  from  a  .very  bafe  and  injurious  imputation 
has  led  me  to  anticipate  fome  public  events.  From 
thefe  obfejvations  on  the  native  and  incorruptible 
independence  of  Milton's  mind ,  let  us  return  to 
the  incidents  of  his  domeflic  life. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  his  houfe  in  Weft- 
miufter,  his  fourth  child,  Deborah,  was  born', 
on  the  Qd  of  May,  i65<2.  The  mother,  accord 
ing  to  Philips ,  died  in  child-bed.  The  lituation 
of  Milton  at  this  period  was  fuch  as  might  have 
depreffed  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man  :  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  he  was  left  a  widower,  with 
three  female  orphans ,  the  eldeft  about  fix  years 
old  ,  deformed  in  her  perfon ,  and  with  an  im 
pediment  in  her  fpeech  ;  his  own  health  was  very 
delicate;  and  with  eyes  that  were  rapidly  finking 
into  incurable  blindnefs ,  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  a  literary  contefl  of  the  highefl  importance. 
With  what  fpirit  and  fuccefs  he  triumphed  over 
his  political  and  perfonal  enemies  the  reader  is 
already  informed.  When  thefe,  in  1654,  were 
all  filenced  and  fubdued  by  the  irrefiftible  power 
of  his  fuperior  talents  and  probity ,  "  he  had 
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"  leifure   again  (fays  his   nephew)   for  his    own 
"  fludies  and  private  defigns.  " 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  Milton  to 
devote  as  many  hours  in  every  day  to  intenfe 
ftudy  as  the  mental  faculties  could  bear,  and 
to  render  fnch  conftant  exertion  lefs  oppreffive  to 
the  mind,  by  giving  variety  to  the  objefts  of  its 
application,  engaging  in  different  works  of  mag 
nitude  at  the  fame  time ,  that  he  might  occa- 
fionally  relieve  and  infpirit  his  thoughts  by  a 
tranfition  from  one  fpecies  of  compofuion  to  ano 
ther.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  information  of  Phi 
lips,  he  now  began  to  employ  himfelf  in  this 
manner  on  three  great  works ;  a  voluminous  La 
tin  Dictionary,  a  hiftory  of  England,  and  an 
Epic  poem  ;  of  the  two  lad  I  fhall  fpeak  again, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  publication.  The 
firft  and  leaft  important,  a  work  to  which  blind- 
nefs  was  peculiarly  unfavorable,  was  never  brought 
to  maturity,  yet  ferved  to  amufe  this  moft  dili 
gent  of  authors,  by  a  change  of  literary  occupa 
tion,  almofl  to  the  cfofe  of  his  life.  His  collec 
tion  of  words  amounted  to  three  folios;  but  the 
papers,  after  his  deceafe,  were-  ib  difcompofed 
and  deficient  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  his  nephew) 
that  the  work  could  not  be  made  fit  for  the  prefs. 
They  proved  ferviceable,  however,  to  future  com 
pilers,  and  were  ufed  by  thofe  who  published  the 
Latin  Dictionary  at  Cambridge,  in  i6g3. 

Though  he  had  ,no  eyes  to  chufe  a  fecond  wife, 
Milton   did   not  long  continue  a  widower.     He 
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married  Catherine ,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Woodcock,  a  rigid  fedlarift  3  fays  Mr.  Warton  , 
of  Hackney.  This  lady  appears  to  have  been  the 
mod  tender  and  amiable  of  the  poet's  three 
wives,  and  ilie  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whom 
the  mufe  of  Milton  has  immortalized  with  an  af- 
feclionate  memorial.  Within  the  year  of  their 
marriage  flie  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, -and  very 
loon  followed  her  infant  to  the  grave.  "  Her 
hufband"  (fays  Johnfon)  "  has  honored  her  me- 
"  mory  with  a  poor  fonnet;  "  an  exprefTion  of 
contempt,  which  only  proves  that  the  rough 
critic  was  unable  to  fympathize  with  the  tender- 
nefs  that  reigns  in  the  pathetic  poetry  of  Milton: 
in  the  opening  of  this  fonnet; 

Methought  I  faw  my  late  efpoufed  faint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alceftis,  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  fon  to  her  glad  hufband  gave, 

Refcued  from  death  by  force  ,  tho'  pale  and  faint: 

and  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 

Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  fight 
Love ,  fwectnefs  ,  goodnefs ,  in  her  perfon  fliin'd 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight, 
But  0  ,  as  to  embrace  me  fhe  inclin'd 

I  wak'd  ,  fhe  fled  ,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

Milton  has  equalled  the  mournful  graces  of  Pe 
trarch  and  of  Camoens,  who  have  each  of  them 
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left  a  plaintive  compofition  on  a  fimilar  idea. 
The  curious  reader,  who  may  wifli  to  compare 
the  three  poets  on  this  occaiion ,  will  find  the 
limilarity  I  fpeak  of  in  the  ;cjth  fonnet  of  Pe 
trarch,  and  the  7?d  of'Camoens. 

The  lofs  of  a  wife  fo  beloved,  and  the  fevere 
inthralment  of  his  country  under  the*  increafmg 
defpotifm  of  Cromwell  ,  muft  have  Wounded 
very  deeply  the  tender  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
Milton.  His  variety  of  affliflion  from  thefe  fources 
might  probably  occafion  his  being  iilent,  as  an 
author,  for  fome  years.  In  i655  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  written  a  national  manifefto  in  Latin  , 
to  juflify  the  war  againfl  Spain.  From  that 
time,  when  rm  defence  of  himfelf  alfo  appeared, 
we  know  not  of  his  having  been  engaged  in 
any  publication  till  the  year  1659,  excepting  a 
political  manufcript  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ,  called 
the  Cabinet  Council ,  which  he  printed  in  i658, 
with  a  brief  advertifement.  What  his  fentiments 
were  concerning  the  laft  years  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  following  diftrafted  period,  we  have  a  ftrik- 
ing  proof  in  one  of  his  private  letters ,  written 
not  long  after  the  death  of  the  proteftor.  In 
reply  to  his  foreign  friend  Oldenburg  (he  fays)  * 

*  Ab  hiftoria  noftrorum  motuum  concinnanda,  quod  hortari 
videris,  longeabfum;  funt  enim  filentio  digniores  qiiam  praeco* 
nio :  nee  nobis  qui  motuum  hiftoriam  concinjiare ,  fed  qui  motus 
ipfos  componere  feliciter  poilit  eft  opusj  tecum  enim  vereor  ne 
libertatis  ac  rcligionis  hoftibus  mine  nuper  focietatis,  nimis 
opportuni  inter  has  noftras .  civiles  difcordias  vel  potius  infanias  9 
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"  I  am  very  far  from  preparing  a  hiftory  of  our 
commotions,  as  yon  feem  to  advife ,  for  they 
are  more  worthy  of  filence  than  of  panegyric; 
nor  do  we  want  a  perfon  "with  ability  to  frame 
a  hiftory  of  our  troubles  ,  but  to  give  thofe 
troubles  a  happy  termination ;  for  I  fympathize 
with  you  in  the  fear,  that  the  enemies  of  our 
liberty  and  our  religion;  who  are  recently  com 
bined  ,  may  find  us  too  much  expofed  to  their 
attack  in  thefe  our  civil  diflenfions ,  or  rather  our 
fits  of  frenzy;  they  cannot,  however,  wound  our 
religion  more  than  we  have  done  ourfelves  by 
our  own  enormities. "  The  interefl  of  religion  ap 
pears  on  every  occafion  to  have  maintained  its 
due  afcendency  in  the  mind  of  Milton ,  and  to 
have  formed,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life,  the  primary  objecl  of  his  purfuit;  it  led 
him  to  publiili ,  in  1659,  two  diftincl  treatifes,  the 
firft  on  civil  power  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes;  the  fe- 
cond,  on  the  likelieft  means  to  remove  hirelings 
out  of  the  church  ;  performances  which  Johnfon 
prefumes  to  characterize  by  an  expreflion  not  very 
confonant  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  reprefenting 
them  as  written  merely  to  gratify  the  author's 
malevolence  to  the  clergy;  a  coarfe  reproach  , 
which  every  bigot  bellows  upon  enlightened  fo- 
licitude  for  the  purity  of  religion,  and  particularly 

viileanuir;  verum  non  illi  gravius  quam  nofmetipfi  jamdiu  fla- 
gitiis  noftris  religion!  vultus  intulerint.  —  Profe  Works  f 
vol.  2.  p.  $85. 
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uncandid  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becanfe  the  devout 
author  has  confcientioufly  explained  his  own  mc- 
tives  in  the  following  expreflions,  addrefTed  to 
the  long  parliament  reftored  after  the  deceafe  of 
Cromwell. 

"  Of  civil  liberty  I  have  written  heretofore  by 
the  appointment ,  and  not  without  the  appro 
bation  ,  of  civil  power ;  of  Chriftian  liberty  I 
write  now,  which  others  long  fmce  having  done 
with  all  freedom  under  heathen  emperors,  I  fhould 
do  wrong  to  fufpecl  that  I  now  Ihall  with  lefs  un 
der  Chriftian  governors,  and  fuch  epecially  as 
profefs  openly  their  defence  of  Chriftian  liberty  ; 
although  I  write  this  not  otherways  appointed  or 
induced  than  by  an  inward  perfuafion  of  the 
Chriftian  duty,  which  I  may  ufefully  difcharge 
herein  to  the  common  Lord  and  Mafter  of  us 
all ,  and  the  certain  hope  of  his  approbation , 
firft  and  chiefeft  to  be  fought."  Milton  was  not 
a  being  of  that  common  and  reptile'  clafs ,  who 
affiime  an  affecled  devotion  as  the  malk  of  malig 
nity.  In  addrefling  his  fecond  treatife  alfo  to  the 
Parliament ,  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  a  man  under 
the  protection  of  the  legiflative  affembly,  who 
had  ufed,  during  eighteen  years,  on  all  occa- 
iions  to  affert  the  juft  rights  and  freedom  both 
of  church  and  ftate. 

Had  be  been  confcious  of  any  bafe  fervility  to 
Cromwell,  he  would  certainly  have  abftained  from 
this  manly  affertion  of  his  own  patriotic  integrity, 
which  ,  in  that  cafe ,  would  have  been  only 
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ridiculous  and  contemptible.  His  opinions  might 
be  erroneous  ,  and  his  ardent  mind  over  heated  ; 
but  no  man-  ever  maintained ,  with  more  ftcadi- 
riefs  -and  refolution,  the  native  dignity  of  an  ele 
vated  fpirit,  no  man  more  feduUully  endeavoured 
to  difcharge  his  duty  both  to  earth  and  heaven. 
In  February  1659,  he  publiflied  The  ready 
and  eafy  Way  to  eftablifh  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
a  work  not  approved  even  by  republican  writers : 
I  will  only  make  one  oblervation  upon  it  :  the 
motto  to  this  performance  feems  to  diiplay  the 
jufl  opinion  that  Milton  entertained  concerning 
the  tyranny  of  Cromwell : 

&  nos, 

Confilium  Syllae  dedimus,  demus  populo  nunc, 

— ^'en  we  have  given 
Counfel  to  Sylla — to  the  people  now; 

a  very  happy  allufion  to  the  noble  but  neglefled 
advice  which  he  beftowed  on  the  Proteftor. 

Amidft  the  various  political  diflraclions  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1659,  he  addrefled  a 
.letter  to  a  'namelefs  friend ,  who  had  converted, 
with  him  the  preceding  evening  on  the  danger 
ous  ruptures  of  the  commonwealth;  This  letter 
and  a  brief  paper,  containing  a  Iketch  of  a  com 
monwealth  ,  addrefled  to  general  Monk ,  were , 
foon  after  the  author's  death  communicated  by 
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his  nephew  to  Toland,  who   imparted,  them  to 
the  public. 

Milton  gave  yet  another  proof  of  his  unwea 
ried  attention  to  public  affairs,  by  publifliing  brief 
notes  on  a  fermon  preached  by  Dr.  Griffith,  at 
Mercer's  Chapel,  March  Q5th ,  1660,  "  wherein 
(lays  the  annotator)  "  many  notorious  wreftings 
<;  of  fcripture,  and  other  falli ties,  are  obferved." 

When  the  repeated  proteflations  of  Monk  to 
fupport  the  republic  had  ended  in  his  introduc 
tion  of  the  king,  the  anxious  friends  of  Milton  5 
who  thought  the  literary  champion  of  the  par 
liament  might  be  expofed  to  revenge  from  the 
triumphant  royalifts,  hurried  him  into  conceal 
ment.  The  folicitude  of  thofe  who  watched  over 
his  fafety  was  Ib  great ,  that ,  it  is  faid ,  they  de 
ceived  his  enemies  by  a  report  of  his  death,  and 
effectually  prevented  a  fearch  for  his  perfon  (dur 
ing  the  firfl  tumultuary  and  'vindictive  rage  of 
the  royalifts)  by  a  pretended  funeral.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  refloration  (  probably  in  April )  he 
quitted  his  houfe  in  Weftminfler,  and  did  not 
appear  in  public  again  till  after  the  acl  of  ob 
livion  ,  which  pa{fed  on  the  sgth  of  Augult.  In 
this  important  interval  fome  events  occurred, 
which  greatly  affected  both  his  fecurity  and  repu 
tation.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  manifefted  their  refentment  againft  his  per 
fon  as  well  as  his  writings,  by  ordering  the  at 
torney  general  to  commence  a  profecution  againft 
him,  and  petitioning  the  king,  that  his  two 

books , 
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books,    the    .  oi   the     People,  and  i;,,   .\n- 

fwer  to  Eikon  Bafilihe  ,  might  he  publicly  hirnt. 
Happily   (or  the  honor  of  iMighnd,  the  per- 
fon  of  the  great  author  was  mure  ionium 
liis  writings  in  efcaping  from  the  fury  of  perfecu- 
tion.     Within  three  days  after  the  burning  oi  his 
books,    he    luund    himfeU  relieved  from  the    ne- 
ceility  of  concealment ,   and  flickered    under  the 
common    proteclion  df  the  law   by   the   general 
acl   of  indemnity,    which    had  not  included   his 
name    in    the   lifl    of  exceptions.       It   has    been 
thought  wonderful  by  many,  that  a  writer,  whofe 
celebrated  compositions  had  rendered  him  an  ob- 
jeci  of  abhorrence  to  the  royal  party,  could  elude 
the  aclivity  of  their  triumphant  revenge,  and  va 
rious  conj eclures    have  been    ftarted   to   account 
for  the  fafety    of  Milton,    after  his  enemies   had 
too  plainly  difcovered  an  inclination  to  crufh  him. 
One  of  thefe  conjectural  caufes  of  his  efcape  repre- 
fents  two    contemporary  poets    in   fo   amiable  a 
light,  that   though  I  am  unable   to  confirm  the 
anecdote  entirely  by   any  new   evidence,  I  fhall 
yet  dwell    upon   it   with   pleafure.      Richardfon , 
whofe  affectionate  veneration  for  the  genius  and 
virtue  he   celebrates  makes  ample  amends  for  all 
the  quaintnefs  of  his  ftyle ,  has  the  following  paf- 
fage  on  the  fubjecl  in  queftion  : 

"  Perplexed  and  inquifitive  as  I  was,  I  at 
"  length  found  the  fecret ,  which  he  from  whom, 
"  I  had  it  thought  he  had  communicated  to  rne 
"  long  ago ,  and  wondered  he  had  not.  I  will  no 

i3 
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<c  lunger  keep  you  in  expe&ation  :  —  'twas  Sir 
"  William  Davenant  obtained  his  remiflion  ,  in 
Ci  return  for  his  own  life  procured  by  Milton's 
"  interefl,  when  himfeif  was  under  condemn.a- 
"  tion ,  anno  i65o — a  life  was  owing  to  Milton 
"  (Davenant's)  and  'twas, paid  nobly 5  Milton's  for 
*'  Davenant's  ,  at  Davenant's  interceflion.  —  It 
"  will  now  be  expe&ed  I  Jliould  declare  what 
"  authority  I  have  for  thisftory; — myfirft  anfwer 
46  is,  Mr.  Pope  told  it  me.  Whence  had  he  it? 
*'  From  Mr.  Betterton  —  Sir  William  faw  his 
"  patron —  Betterton  was  prentice  to  a  book- 
4i  feller,  John  Holden ,  the  fame  who  printed 
"  Davenant's  Gondibert.  There  Sir  William  faw 
*'  him. 5  and,  perfuading  his  inafter  to  part  with 
"  him  ,  brought  him  firft  on  the  Itage.  Betterton 
"  then  maybe  well  allowed  to  know  this  tranf- 
6t  adion  from  the  fountain  head. " 

On  this  interefting  anecdote  Johnfon  makes 
the  following  remark  :  u  Here  is  a  reciprocation 
46  of  gen-croft ty  and  gratitude  fo  pleafmg,  that  the 
44  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit,  but  if  help 
tc  were  wanted  I  knowr  not  where  to  find  it ; 
"  the  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  from  his  own 
"  relation,  but  of  his  efcape  there  is  no  account." 

This  paffage  of  the  critical  biographer  affords 
a  fingular  proof,  that  he  is  fometimes  as  inac 
curate  in  narration  as  he  is  defeclive  in  fentiment. 
Imprefled  as  I  am  with  the  cleareft  conviclion  of 
his  repeated  endeavours  to  depreciate  the  character 
of  Milton,  I  will  not  fuppofe  that  Johnfon  could 
defignedly  fupprefs  an  evidence  of  the  poet's 
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generofity,    which,  \vliilc  he  is  fpcaking  of  it  in 
terras  bf  admiration,  lie  flill  endeavours  t'j 
problematical  ;  yet  cert.iin  it  is,  that  of  Milton's 
protection    of  Davenant  a  vcr>  obvious  evidence 
exifts  in    Antony    Wood,   who   fays,   under  the 
article    Davenant  ,    "  he  was  carried  prifoner  to 
"  tlie  Ifle  of  Wight,  anno  i6!>o,  and  afterwards 
"  to  the  Tower  of  London ,  in  order  to  he  tried 
"  for  liis  life  in  the  High  Court  of  Juflice,  anno 
cc   i65i ;    but   upon   the   mediation  of  John    Mil- 
"  ton,  and  others,    efpecially  t\vo    godly   alder- 
"  men  of  York   (to  whom   he  had    ihown  great 
"  civility  when  they  had  been  taken  pnfoners  in 
"  the  north  by    fome  of  the   forces  under  Wil  - 
"  liam  Marquis  of  INfcwcaftle)  he  was  laved,  and 
<;  had  liberty  allowed  him  as  a  prifoner  at  large." 
Thus  far  the  pleafing  ftory  is  lufficiently  proved 
to  the  honor  of  Milton.     That  Davenant  endea 
voured   to  return  the    favor  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  amiable  tendernefs  and  benevolent  acti 
vity    of  his  charafler.     Perhaps    this  probability 
may   feem  a  little  ftreflgthened    by    the   foll()^v- 
ing  verfes  of  Davenant ,  in  a  poem  addrefled  to 
the  king  on  his  happy  return: 

Your  clemency  lias  taught  us  to  believe 
It  wife  as  well  as  virtuous  to  forgive; 
And  now  the  moil  offended  fhall  proceed 
In  great  forgiving,  till    no  laws  we  need  ; 
For  laws  flow  progrefTes  would  quickly  end 
Could  we  forgive  as  fait  as  men  offend. 
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If  Davenant  was  in  any  degree  inilrumental 
to  the  fecurity  of  Milton,  it  is  probable  that  he 
fervecl  him  ratlier  from  gratitude  than  allection, 
as  no  two  writers  of  the  time  were  more  different 
from  each  other  in  their  religious  and  political 
opinions.  That  the  poet-laureat  of  Charles  was 
utterly  unconfcious  of  thofe  ineftimable  poetic 
powers ,  which  the  blind  fecretary  of  the  republic 
was  providentially  referved  to  difplay  ,  we  may 
infer  from  a  very  remarkable  couplet,  towards 
the  clofe  of  a  fecond  poem ,  addreffed  by  Da 
venant  to  the  King,  where,  fpeaking  of  Homer, 
he  ventures  to  affert.that 

Heav'n  ne'er  made  but  one,  who,  being  blind 
Was  fit  to  be  a  painter  of  the  mind. 

It  is  however  very  pofFible  that  Davenant  might 
doubly  conduce  to  the  production  of  Paradife 
Loft;  firft,  as  one  of  thole  who  exertecl  their 
influence  to  fecure  the  author  from  moleftation ; 
and  fecondly,  as  affording  by  his  Gondibert  an 
incentive  to  the  genius  of  Milton  to  fliow  how 
infinitely  he  could  furpafs  a  poem  which  Hobbs 
(whofe  opinions  he  defpifed)  had  extravagantly 
extolled  as  the  moft  exquifite  production  of  the 
epic  mufe.  In  Aubrey's  manufcript  anecdotes  of 
Milton  it  is  faid ,  that  he  began  his  Paradife  Loft 
about  two  years  before  the  return  of  the  king, 
and  fmifhed  it  about  three  years  after  that  event; 
the  account  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the 
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following  lines  in  tl;-  commencement  of  tli< 
venth  hook  pathetically  Allude  to  Kifl  pr< 
fituation  : 

More  iu!e  1  fing  with  mortal  voice  unchang'd 
To  hoaife  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil. tongues, 
.    In  darknefs  and  with  dangers  compafs'd  round, 
And  foiitude;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Vifif  ft  my  ilumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  eaft :  ftill  govern  thou  my  fong, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  diflbnance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  rocks  and  woods  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  favage  clamor  drown'd 
Both  harp  arid  voice;  nor  could  the  Mufe  defend 
Her  fon.  So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores: 
For  thou  art  heav'nly,  fhe  an  empty  dream. 

How  peculiarly  affecting  are  thefe  beautiful 
verfes,  when  the  hiflory  of  the  poet  fuggefls  that 
he  probably  wrote  them  while  he  was  concealed 
in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  city ,  that  refounded 
with  the  triumphant  roar  of  his  intoxicated 
enemies ,  among  whom  drunkennefs  arofe  to 
fuch  extravagance ,  that  even  the  feftive  royalifU 
found  it  neceilary  to  ifTue  a  proclamation ,  which 
forbade  the  drinking  of  healths.  How  poignant 
at  this  time  mull  have  been  the  perfonal  and 
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patriotic  feelings  of  Milton,  who  had  pa  fled  his 
life  in  animating  himfelf  and  his  country  to  habits 
of  temperance  ,  truth,  and  public  virtue,  yet  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  country,  fo  dear 
to  him ,  now  doubly  difgraced ;  firft ,  by  the  hy- 
pocrify  and  treacherous  ambition  of  republicans, 
to  vvhofe  pretended  virtues  he  had  given  too  eafy 
credit;  and  now,  by  the  mean  licentious  fertility 
of  royalifts,  whofe  more  open  though  not  more 
dangerous  vices  his  upright  and  high-toned  ipirit 
had  ever  held  in  abhorrence.  For  his  country 
he  had  every  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  blind 
infatuation  with  which  the  parliament  .had  re- 
jecled  the  patriotic  ftlggeftion  of  Hale  (afterwards 
the  illxiitrioos  chief  juitice)  to  eftablifli  conftitu- 
tional  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  king  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  reception.  The  neglecl  of 
this  meafure  contributed  not  a  little  to  fubfequent 
evils,  and  the  reiign  of  Charles  the  Second  was 
in  truth  deformed  with  all  the  public  mifery  and 
difgrace, _  which  Milton  had  predicted,  when  he 
argued  on  the  idea  of  his  re-admifiion.  For  his 
own  perfon ,  the  literary  champion  of  the  people 
had  no  lefs  to  dread  from  the  barbarity  of  public 
vengeance,  or  from  the  private  dagger-  of  fome 
overheated  royal  ill,  who  ,  like  the  aflailins  of 
DorifJaus  in  Holland,  and  of  Afcham  in  Spain, 
might  think  it  meritorious  to  feize  any  opportunity 
of  defiroying  a  fervant  of  the  Englilh  republic. 
When  royal  government, '  reftored  to  itfelf,  could 
yet  defcend  to  authorize  a  mean  and  execrable 
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indignity  again  ft  the  dead  body  of  a  man  fb  n 
nanimoiis  and  fo  innocent  as  Blake,  i; 
.natural,  and   by  no  means  unbecdmirfg  the  fpirit 
of  Milton,  to  (peak  as  he  does  ,  in  the  preceding 
verfes,  of  evil  dayg  arid  evil  tongues,  ofdari 
and  of  danger. 

"  This   darknefs    (fays  Johnfon)   had  his  eyes 
"  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  defer- 
"  ved  compaftion."  What  !  had  Milton,  no  title 
to  compallion  for  his  perfonal  calamity,  becanfe 
he.  had 'nobly   facri(iced  his  fight  to  what  he  ef- 
teemed  an  important  di  (charge  of  his  public  duty? 
— Oh   egregious  morality  !  to  which  no  feeling  , 
heart  can  fubfcribe.    No,  fay  his    implacable  ene 
mies,    he  loft  his  eyes  in  the  vindication  of  wic- 
kednefs  :  but  admitting  their  affertion  in   its  full 
force,  jnftice   and  humanity   ftili   contend,  that, 
inftead  of  diminifliing,  it  rather  doubles  his  claim 
to  companion;  to  fuffer  in  a  fptrited  defence   of 
guilt ,  that  we  miRake  and  efteem  as   virtue  ,    is 
perhaps,  of  all  pitiable  misfortunes,  what  a  candid 
and  confiderate  mind  ihoukl  be   moft  willing  to 
pity. 

But  Johnfon  proceeds  to  fay,  "  of  evil  tongues 
"  for  Milton  to  complain  required  •  impudence 
"  at  leaft  equal  to  his  other  powers;  Milton 
"  whole  warmeft  advocates  muft  allow,  that  he 
"  never  fpared  any  afperity  of  reproach  or  bru- 
"  taliry  of  infolence. " 

Thefe  are,  perhaps,  tlie  moft  bitter  words 
that  \vere  ever  applied  by  an  author,  illuftrious 
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himfelf  for  great  talents,  and  ftill  more  for  chrif- 
tian  virtue ,  to  a  character  pre-eminent  in  genius 
and  in  piety.  By  fhowing  to  what  a  marvellous 
degree  a  very  cultivated  and  devout  mind  may 
be  exafperafed  by  party  rage ,'  may  they  ferve  t<5 
caution  every  fervid  fpirit  againft  that  outrageous 
animofity,  which  a  difference  of  fentiment  in  po 
litics  2nd  religion  is  fo  apt  to  produce.  It  would 
feem  aim  oil  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  Milton 
to  vindicate  him  elaborately  from  a  charge ,  whofe 
very  words  exhibit  fo  palpable  a  violation  of  de 
cency  and  truth. 

His  coldeil  advocates,  inflead  of  allowing  that 
he  never  (pared  any  brutality  of  infolence  ,  may 
rather  contend  ,  that  his  native  tendernefs  of 
heart,  and  very  graceful  education,  rendered 
it  hardly  poflible  for  him  at  any  time  to  be  info- 
lent  and  brutal.  It  would  have  been  wonderful 
indeed ,  had  he  not  written  with  forne  degree  of 
afperity,  when  his  antagonift  Salmafius  afferted  , 
that  he  ought  to  fuffer  an  ignominious  and  ex 
cruciating  death.  Againft  the  unfortunate  (but 
not  innocent)  Charles  the  fir'ft,  he  exprefsly  de- 
Clares  that  he  publifhed  nothing  till  after  his  de- 
.ceafe  ;  and  that  he  meant  not,  as  he  fays  in  one 
of  his  Latin  works,  to  infult  the  Manes  of  the 
king,  is  indeed  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  read 
er ,  from  the  following  very  beautiful  and  pa 
thetic  fentence ,  with  which  he  begins  his  anfwer 
to  the  Eikon  Bafilike  : 
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"  To  dcfcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon 
fallen  from  io  high  a  dignity,  who  hath  alio  j).iid 
his  final  debt,  both  to  n  mire  ,iml  h'n  fault!  . 
neither  of  itfelf  a  thing  commendable,  nor  tlie 
intention  of  this  cliicouifc.  "  Thofe  who  fairly 
con'ider  the  exafperatcd  Ante  of  the  contending 
parties,  wlien  Milton  wrote,  and  compare  hi; 
political  compofitions  with  the  favage  ribaldry  of 
his  opponents ,  however  miflaken  they  may  think 
him  in  his  ideas  of  government,  will  yet  find 
more  reafon  to  admire  his  temper  than*  to  con 
demn  his  afperity. 

If  in  a  quiet  fludy,  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life,  and  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  cen 
tury  from  the  days  of  the  republic;  if  a  philofo- 
pher   fo   fituated  could    be   hurried    by  political 
heat  to  fpeak  of  Milton  with  fuch  harili   intem 
perance  of  language  ,    though  writing  under  the 
friendly  title    of  his   biographer  ,  with  what  in 
dulgence  ought  we  to  view  that  afperity  in  Mil 
ton^  himfelf,    which    arofe  from    the   immediate 
prefTure  of  public  oppreflion  and  «>i  private  out 
rage;  for  his  fpirit  had  been  enflamed,  not  only 
by  the  fight  of  many  national  vexations,  but  by 
feeing    his   own    moral    character    attacked    witli 
the   moft   indecent   and   execrable   calumny  that 
can  incite  the  indignation  of  inihlted  virtue.     If 
the  fafcinating  powers   of  his  facred  poem,  and 
the  lultre  of  his   integrity,    have  failed  to   foften 
the  virulence  of  an  aged  moral  i  ft  a  gain  ft  him  in 
our  days,  what  mufthe  not  have  had  to  apprehend 
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from  the  raging  paflions  of  his  own  time ,  when, 
his  poetical  genius  had  not   appeared  in  its  me 
ridian  fplendor,   and  when  molt   of  his  writings 
wero  confidered   as  recent   crimes   apainft  thofe  , 
who  were  entering  on  their  career  of  triumph  and 
revenge?  Johnfon  /indeed  ,   aflerts  in  his  barbar 
ous  cenfure    of  Milton's    exquifite  picture   of  his 
own   iitnation  ,    that  the  poet,  in  Jpeaking  of  his 
danger,  was  ungrateful  andunjuft;  that  the  charge 
itfelf  feems  to  be  falfe  ,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
recollecl  any  reproach  caft  upon  him ,    either   fe- 
rious  or  ludicrous,  through  the  whole  remaining 
part  of  his  life;  yet  Lauder,  once  the  affociate  of 
Johnfon  in  writing  againft  Milton,    exprefsly  af 
firms,  that  it  was  warmly  debated  for  three  days, 
whether  he  fliould  fuffer  death  with  the  regidices. 
or  not,  as  many  contended   that  his  guilt  was  fu- 
perior  to  theirs.     Lauder,   indeed  ,  mentions  no 
authority  for   his   aflertion  ;    and   the.  word  of  a 
man    fo   fupremely   infamous   would   deferve   no 
notice,  were  not  the  circumftance  rendered  pro 
bable  by  the  rancor  and  atrocity,  of  party  fpirit. 
To  what  cletef  table  excelTes  this  fpirit  could  pro 
ceed  we  have  not  only   an   example  in  Lander 
himfelf  (of-Whofe   malignity  to   the  poet  I   fhall 
have  fubfequent  occaiion    to  fpeak)  but  in   that 
colteclion  of  virulent  invecliyes   againft  Milton  , 
compofed  chiefly   by  his  contemporaries,    which 
Lauder  added  as  an  appendix  to   his   own  moft 
malignant  pamphlet.     The  mod  fmgular  and  in 
decent  of  theie  inveclives ,  whofe  fcnrrility  is  too 
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grofs  to  he  tntnfcribed,  has  been  impure cl  ro  th.il: 
very  copious  writer,  Sir  Roger  I  ,1  I  ranj  e  ;  .:nd 
if  a  pen  employed  fo  lava^ely  again  ft  Milton 
could  obtain  public  encouragement  and  applanir, 
he  might  furely,  without  alleviation  or  timidity, 
think  rrimfelf  expofed  to  thf  <h;><;er  ot  fome 
equally  hoftile  and  more  fan^uinary  royalift. 
L'Eftrange ,  for  fuch  fufTeriugs  in  the  caufe  of 
royalty  as  really  entitled  him  to  reward  ,  ob 
tained  ,  not  long  after  the  reftoration-,  the  revived 
but  nnconftitutional  office  of  licenfer  to  the  prefs. 
It  was  happy  for  liteiature  tlkit  he  polfeiled 
not  that  opprelfive  jurifdiclion  when  the  author 
of  the  Paradife  Loft  was  obliged  to  folicit  an 
imprimatur,  iince  the  excefs  of  his  malevolence 
to  Milton  might  have  then  exerted  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  entitle  both  the  office  and  irs  pof- 
feffor  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  The  licenfer 
of  .that  period,  Thomas  Tomkyns,  chaplain  to 
archbifliop  Sheldon,  though  hardly  fo  full  of  ran 
cor  as  L'Eftrange  (if  L'Eftrange  was  the  fe.il  au 
thor  of  the  ribaldry  afcribed  to  him)  was  abfurd 
or  malignant  enough  to  obftruol ,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  publication  of  Paradife  Loft.  "  He, 
among  other  frivolous  exceptions  (faysToland) 
would  needs  fupprefs  the  whole  poem,  for  ima 
ginary  treafon  in  the  following  lines  : 

as  \vhen  the  fun  new  rifen 

Looks  thro'  the  horizontal  mitty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  cclipfc  difaftrous  twilight  fhecls 
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On  half  the  nations ,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs —  < —  " 

By  what  means  the  poet  was  happily  enabled 
to  triumph  over  the  malevolence  of  an  enemy 
in  office  we  are  not  informed  by  •  the  author, 
who  has  recorded  this  very  interefting  anecdote; 
but  from  the  peril  to  which  his  immortal  work 
was  expofed,  and  which  the  mention  of  a  Keen* 
.  fer  to  the  pjefs  has  led  me  to  anticipate ,  let  us 
return  to  his  perfonal  danger :  the  extent  of  this 
danger,  and  the  particulars  of  his  efcape.  have  ne 
ver  been  completely  difcovered.  The  account  that 
his  nephew  gives  of  him  at  this  momentous  pep 
riodis  chiefly  contained  in  the  following  fen  ten  ce: 

"  It  was  a  friend's  houfe  in  Bartholomew 
Clofe  where  he  lived  till  the  acl  of  oblivion  came 
forth  ,  which,  it  pleafed  God,  proved  as  favor 
able  to  him  as  could  be  hoped  or  expecled, 
through  the  interceflion  of  fome  that  flood  his 
friends* both  in  council  and  parliament;  particu 
larly  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Andrew 
Marvel,  a  member  for  Hull,  acled  vigoroufly  in 
his  behalf,  and  made  a  confiderable  party  for  him." 

Marvel,  like  the  fuperior  author  whom  he  fo 
nobly  protected,  was  himlelf  a  poet  and  a  patriot. 
He  had  been  aifociated  with  Milton  in  the  office 
of ••  Latin  fecretary  in  1657,  and  cultivated  his 
friendfliip  by  a  tender  and  refpeclftil  attachment. 
As  he  probably  owed  to  that  friendship  the  im 
provement  of  his  own  talents  and  virtues,  it  is 
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highly  pleafing  to   find,  thnt  he  exerted  them  nn 
different  occaiions  in  eftablifbing  tli^  iecimty. 
in    celebrating    the   genius    of  his    inror: 
friend.    His  efforts  of  regard  on  the  pi 
gcncy    are  liberally    defcribed    in  the   preceding 
expreflion  of  Philips;  and  his  friendly  vcifcs  on 
the  publication  of  the  Paradife  Lofl  deferve  no 
common  applaufe ;    for  the  records  of  literature 
hardly  exhibit  a  more  juft,  a  more  fpirited,  or 
a  more  generous  compliment  paid  by  one  poet 
to  another. 

But  the  friendfliip  of  Marvel,  vigilant,  aclive, 
and  beneficial  as  it  was ,  could  not  fecure  Milton 
from  being  feized  and  hurried  info  confinement. 
It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Houfe  of  Com 
mons,  that  he  was  prifoner  to  their  ferjeant  on 
the  i5th  of  December.  The  particulars  of  his 
imprifonment  are  involved  in  darknefs ;  but  Dr. 
Birch  (whofe  copious  life  of  Milton  is  equally 
full  of  intelligence  and  candor)  conjectures,  with 
great  probability,  that  on  his  appearing  in  pub 
lic  after  the  a£t  of  indemnity,  and  adjournment 
of  Parliament,  on  the  i3th  of  September  ,  he 
was  feized  in  confequence  of  the  order  formerly 
given  by  the  Commons  for  his  profecution. 

The  exacl  time  of  his  continuing  in  cuflody 
no  refearches  have  ascertained.  The  records  of 
Parliament  only  prove,  that  on  the  i5th  of  De- 
cember  the  Houfe  ordered  his  releafe;  but  the 
fame  upright  and  undaunted  fpirit,  which  had 
made  Milton  in  his  younger  days  a  refolute 
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oppofcrof  iiijuRir.c  and  opprcfTion,  Rill  continued 
a  characleriltic  of  his  declining  life ,  and  now  in 
duced  him  5  difateivantageojafly  lunai^d  as  he  was 
lor  fuch  a  coiitcit,  to  refill  the  rapacity  of  the 
parliamentary  officer ,  who  endeavoured  to  ex 
tort  from  him  an  exorbitant  fee  on  his  difcharge. 
He  remdnftrated  to  the  lioufe  on  the  iniquity  of 
their  fervant;  and  as  the  affair  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  privileges ,  he  probably  ob 
tained  the  redrefs  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
demand. 

In  this  fortunate  efcape  from  the  grafp  of 
triumphant  and  vindiclive  power  ,  Milton  may 
be  confidered  as  terminating  his  political  life  ; 
commencing  from  his  return  to  the  continent,  it 
had  extended  to  a  period  of  twenty  years;  in 
three  of  thefe  he  had  been  afflicted  with  partial 
but  increafmg  blindnefs,  and  in  fix  He  had  been 
utterly  blind.  His  exertions  in  this  period  of  his 
life  had  expofed  him  to  infinite  obloquy,  but 
-his  generous  and  enlightened  country,  whatever 
may  be  the  flate  of  her  political  opinions,  will 
remember  with  becoming  equity  and  pride,  that 
the  fublimeft  of  her  poets ,  though  deceived  as  he 
certainly  was  by  extraordinary  pretenders  to  pub 
lic  virtue,  and  fubjecl  to  great  illufion  in  his 
ideas  of  government,  is  entitled  to  the  firft  of 
encomiums ,  the  praife  of  being  truly  an  honed 
man  :  fmce  it  was  afiuredly  his  conflant  aim  to 
be  the  Heady  difinterefled  adherent  and  ericomiaft 
of  truth  and  juflice ;  hence  we  find  him  continually 
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dif])laying  thofe  internal  bleflings ,  which  have 
been  liappily  called,  "  the  clear  while-lies  of  a 
benign  nature,  "  an  innocent  conicicnce,  and  a 
fatished  tmderftanding. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  exiftence, 
that  miftaken  notions  and  principles  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  elevation  ,  integrity  ,  and  fatis- 
faclion  of  mind.  The  writer  mud  be  a  flave  of 
prejudice,  or  a  fycophant  lo  power,  who  would 
reprefent  Milton  as  deficient  in  any  of  thefe  noble 
endowments.  Even  Addifon  feeins  to  lofe  his 
rare-Chriflian  candor,  and  Hume  his  philofophi- 
cal  preciiion ,  when  thefe  two  celebrated  though 
very  different  authors  fpealc  hardily  of  Milton's 
political  character ,  without  paying  due  acknow 
ledgment  to  the  rectitude  of  his  heart.  I  trufl, 
the  probity  of  a  very  ardent  but  uncorrupted 
enthuiiaft  is  in  fome  meafure  vindicated  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  pages,  happy  if  they  promote  the 
completion  of  his  own,  manly  wifii  to  be  per 
fectly  known,  if  they  imprefs  a  juft  and  candid 
efu'mate  of  his  merits  and  miftakes  on  the  tem 
perate  mind  of  his  country. 


END    OF   THE    SECOND   PART. 
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P   A   U   T     III. 


E    PER   VECCHIEZZA   IN   LUI  VIRTU   NON   MANCA.— 
DKITTO   El   TENEVA  IN   VERSO   IL   CIEL    IL  VOLTO. 


I 


N  beginning  to  contemplate  the  latter  years  of 
Milton  5  it  may  be  ufeful  to  remark ,  that  they 
afford,  perhaps,  the  molt  animating  leffon,  which 
biography,  inftruclive  as  it  is,  can  fupply;  they 
fliow  to  what  noble  ufe  a  cultivated  und  reli 
gious  mind  may  convert  even  declining  life  , 
though  embittered  by  a  variety  of  affliclions ,  and 
darkened  by  perfonal  calamity. 

On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  took  a  houfe  in 
Holborn ,  near  Red  Lion  Fields ,  but  foon  re 
moved  to  Jewin-ftreet ,  and  there  married,  in 
his  54th  year,, his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Miufliall, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Chefliire.  As  the 
misfortune  of  blindnefs  feems  particularly  to  re 
quire  a  female  companion  ,  and  yet  almoft  pre 
cludes  the  unhappy  fufferer  from  feleclhig  fuch 
as  might  fuit  him  ,  Milton  is  faid  to  have  for 
med  this  attachment  on  the  recommendation  of 

his 
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his   friend   Dr.   Paget,  an   eminent  phyiician   of 
the  city,  to  whom  the  lady   was  related.     Some 
biographers  have  fpoken  harflily   of  her    temper 
and  conduct;  but  let  me    obferve,    in  juftice  to 
her  memory,  that  the  manufcript  of  Aubrey,  to 
whom  ihe  was    probably  known  ,  mentions  her 
as  a  gentle  peiibn ,   of  a  peaceful    and  agreeable 
humor.      That  fhe  was   particularly  attentive   to 
her  hufband,  and  treated  Jus  infirmities  with  ten- 
dernefs ,  is  candidly  remarked  by  Mr.  Warton  , 
in  a  pofthumous  note  to  the  teftamentary  papers 
relating    to   Milton,    which   his   indefatigable  re- 
fearches  at  length  difcovered ,  and  committed  to 
the  prefs ,  a  few  months  before  his  own  various 
and  valuable    labors  were  terminated  by  death. 
Thefe  very   curious  a"nd  interefting  papers  afford 
information    refpe&ing    the    latter    days    of  the 
poet,   which    his    late  biographers  were    fo    far 
from  poIfefTing,   that   they  could   not  believe  it 
exifled.     Indeed,   Mr.  Warton  himfelf  had  con 
cluded  ,    that   all  farther  inquiries    for   the    will 
muft  be  fruitlefs ,  as  he  had  failed  in  a  tedious 
and  intricate  fearch.     At  lait,   however;   he  was 
enabled ,  by  the  friend/hip  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
to   refcue  from    oblivion  a  curiofity   fo  precious 
to  poetical  antiquarians.     He  found  in  the  prero 
gative  regifter  the  will  of  Milton,  which,  though 
made  by  his  brother   Chriftopher,  a  lawyer  by 
profeffion  ,    was   fet   afide    from   a   deficiency  in 
point   of  form  —  the  litigation  of  this  will  pro 
duced  a    collection  of  evidence   relating  to  the 
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teitator,  which  renders  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
long  forgotten  papers  peculiarly  internetting  j  they 
Ihow  very  forcibly,  and  in  new  points  of  view, 
his  domeftic  infelicity  ,  and  his  amiable  difpofi- 
tion.  The  tender  and  fublime  poet,  whofe  fen- 
iibility  and  fufferings  were  fo  great,  appears  to 
have,  been  almoft  as  unfortunate  in  his  daughters 
as  the  Lear  of  Shakefpeare.  A  fervant  declares 
in  evidence,  that  her  deceafed  matter,  a  little 
before  his  laft  marriage,  had  lamented  to  her 
the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his  children.  He 
complained  ,  that  they  combined  to  defraud  him 
in  the  oeconomy  of  his  houfe ,  and  fold  feveral  of 
his  books  in  the  bafeft  manner.  His  feelings  on 
itich  an  outrage ,  both  as  a  parent  and  as  a  fcho- 
lar,  muft  have  been  fmgularly  painful;  perhaps 
they  fuggefted  to  him  thofe  very  pathetic  lines  , 
where  he  feems  to  paint  himfelf,  in  Samfon 
Agoniftes  : 

I  dark  in  light,  expos'd 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without;  ftill  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own, 
Scarce  half  I  feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

Unfortunate  as  he  had  proved  in  matrimony, 
he  was  probably  induced  to  venture  once  more 
into  that  ftate  by  the  bitter  want  of  a  domeftic 
protector  againft  his  inhuman  daughters,  under 
which  defcriptiort  I  include  only  the  two  eldeft; 
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and  in  palliation  even  of  their  conduct,  detefla- 
ble  as  it  appears,  we  may  obfervc,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  pity,  as  having  been  educated 
without  the  inestimable  guidance  of  maternal 
tendernefs,  under  a  father  afllitfed  with  lofs  of 
fight;  they  were  alfo  young  :  at  the  time  of  Mil 
ton's  laft  marriage  his  eldeft  daughter  had  only 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen ,  and  Deborah ,  his 
favorite,  was  ftill  a  child  of  nine  years. 

His  new  connexion  feems  to  have  afforded 
him  what  he  particularly  fought ;  that  degree  of 
domeftic  tranquillity  and  comfort  eflential  to  his 
perfeverance  in  ftudy,  which  appears  to  have 
been ,  through  all  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune , 
the  prime  objecl  of  his  life ;  jind  while  all  his 
labors  were  under  the  direclion  of  religion  or  of 
philanthropy,  there  was  nothfng  too  arduous  or 
too  humble  for  his  mind  In  1661  he  publifhed 
a  little  work ,  entitled ,  "  Accidence  commen 
ced  Grammar,"  benevolently  calculated  for  the 
relief  of  children,  by  fhortening  their  very  tedious 
and  irkfome  progrefs  in  learning  the  elements  of 
Latin.  He  publiflied  alfo ,  in  the  fame  year  ? 
another  brief  compofition  of  Sir  Walter  Ra 
leigh's,  containing  (like  the  former  work  of  that 
celebrated  man ,  which  the  fame  editor  had  given 
to  the  public)  a  feries  of  political  maxims;  one 
of  thefe  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe ,  by  a  per- 
fuafion  that  Milton  regarded  it  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure  ,  from  its  tendency  to  juflify  the  parliamen 
tary  contention  with  Charles  the  Firft.  Had  the 
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mifguided  monarch  obferved  the  maxim  of  Ra 
leigh,  he  would  not,  like  that  illuflrious  viftirn 
to  the  vices  of  his  royal  father ,  have  perillied 
on  the  fcaffold. — The  maxim  is  the  feventeenth 
of  the  collection,  and  gives  the  following  inftruc- 
tion  to  a  prince  for  preferving  an  hereditary 
kingdom. 

"  To  be  moderate  in  his  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions,  and,  when  need  doth  require  to  ufe  the 
fubjefls  purfe,  to  do  it  by  parliament,  and  with 
their  confent,  making  the  caufe  apparent  to  them, 
and  fhowing  his  unwillingnefs  in  charging  them. 
Finally,  fo  to  ufe  it,  that  it  may  feem  rather 
an  offer  from  his  fubjecls,  than  an  exaclion  by 
him." 

However  vehement  the  enmity  of  various  per- 
fons  againft  Milton  might  have  been ,  during  the 
tumult  of  paflions    on    the  recent    refloration , 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  extra 
ordinary  abilities  and  probity  fo  far  triumphed 
over   the  prejudices  againlt  him,  that,   with  all 
his  republican  offences  upon  his  head ,  he  might 
have  been  admitted  to  royal  favor  had  he  been 
willing  to  accept  it.     Richardfon  relates ,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  the  poft  of  Latin  fecretary, 
in  which  he  had  obtained  fo  much  credit  as  a 
fcholar,  was  again  offered  to  him  after  the  Ref- 
toration;  that  he  rejefted  it,  and  replied  to  his 
wife,  who  advifed  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint 
ment,    "  You,  as  other  women,    would  ride  in 
your  coach j   for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die 
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an  honeft  man."     Jolmfon   difcovers   an   inclina 
tion  to  difcredit  this  flory ,   hecaufe  it  does  honor 
to  Milton  ,  and  fecmed  inconfiflent  with  his  own 
ideas  of  probability.     "  He  that  had  fhared  au 
thority,  either  with  the  Parliament  or  Cromwell," 
fays  Johnfon,  "  might  have  forborne  to  talk  very 
loudly  of  his  honefty."     How  miferably  narrow 
isvthe  prejudice,  that  cannot  allow  perfefl  honefty 
to  many  individuals  on  both  fides  in  a   conteft 
like  that,  which  divided  the  nation  in  the  civil 
wars.  Undoubtedly  there  were  men  in  each  party, 
and  men  of  great  mental  endowments,  who  afted, 
during  that  calamitous  contention,  according  to 
the  genuine  diclates   of  confcience.     Thofe  who 
examine  the  condufl  of  Milton  with  impartiality 
will   be  ready  to   allow,    that  he   poflefled   not 
only  one  of  the  mod  cultivated,,  but  one  of  the 
moft  upright  minds,  which  the  records  of  human 
nature  have  taught  us  to  revere.     His  retaining 
his    employment   under  Cromwell  has,  I  truft, 
been  fo  far  juftified,  that  it  can  no  more  be  re* 
prefented  as  a  blemifh  on  his  integrity.     His  of 
fice,  indeed,  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  might, 
without  a    breach  of  honefty,  have  refumed  it 
under  the  king;  but  his  return  to  it,  though  not 
abfolutely  diflionorable ,  would  have  ill  accorded 
with  that  refined  purity  and  elevation   of  cha 
racter  ,  which ,  from    his  earlieft  youth ,   it  was 
the  nobleft   ambition  of  Milton  to  acquire   and 
fupport.     He  would   have  loft  much  of  his  title 
to  the  reverence  of  mankind  for  his  magnanimity, 
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had  lie  accepted  his  former  office  under  Charles 
the  Second ,  whom  he  mufl  have  particularly 
defpifed  as  a  profligate  and  fervile  tyrant,  as  ready 
to  betray  the  honor  of  the  nation  as  he  was 
carelefs  of  his  jown  ;  a  perfonage  whom  Milton 
could  never  have  beheld  without  horror ,  on  re- 
flecling  on  his  fingular  barbarity  to  his  celebrated 
friend,  that  eccentric  but  interefling  character, 
Sir  Henry  Vane.  The  king,  fo  extolled  for  his 
mercy,  had  granted  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  to  the 
joint  petition  of  the  Lords  and  Commons;  but? 
after  promifing  to  preferve  him  ,  figned  a  warrant 
for  his  execution  —  one  of  the  moft  inhuman  and 
deteflable  acls  of  duplicity  that  was  ever  praclifed 
againft  a  fubjecl  by  his  fovereign.  It  is  to  the 
fate  of  Vane ,  with  others  of  that  party ,  and  to 
his  own  perfonal  fufferings,  that  the  great  poet 
alludes  in  the  following  admirable  reflections , 
afligned  to  the  chorus  in  his  Samfon  Agonifles; 

Many  are  the  fayings  of  the  wife 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enroll'd, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  trueft  fortitude: 

And  to  the  beaiing  well  of  all  calamities, 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 

Confolatories  writ 

"With  ftudied  argument,  and  much  perfuafion  fought 

Lenient  of  grief,  and  anxious  thought  :    • 

But  with  th'  afflicled  in  his  pangs  their  found 

Little  prevails ,  or  rather  feems  a  tune 

Harfh,  and  of  diffonant  mood  from  his  complaint; 
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Unlefs  he  fuel  within 

Some  fource  of  coniblation  from  above, 

Secret  refrefhings  that  repair  his  ftrength, 

And  fainting  fpirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fathers  ,  what  is  man ! 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  fo  various, 

Or  might  I  fay  contrarious, 

Temper'ft  thy  Providence  through  his  fhortcourfc, 

$ot  evenly,  as  thou  rul'ft 

The  angelic  orders  and  inferior  creatures  mute , 

Irrational  and  brute. 

Nor  do  1  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 

That  wandering  loofe  about , 

Grow  up  and  perifli,  as  the  fummer  fly, 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  remember'd; 

But  fuch  as  thou  haft  folemnly  elected, 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorn' d 

To  fome  great  work,  thy  glory, 

And  people's  fafety ,  which  in  part  they  effect : 

Yet  toward  thefe,  thus  dignified,  thou  oft 

Amidft  their  height  of  noon 

Changed  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand  ,  with  no 

regard 

Of  higheft  favors  paft 
From  thee  on  them ,  or  them  to  thee  of  fervice. 

Nor  only  doft  degrade  them ,  or  remit 
To  life  obfcur'd ,  which  were  a  fair  difmiffion , 
But  throw'ft  them  lower  than  thou  didft  exalt  them 

high, 

Unfeemly  falls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trefpafs  or  omifTion; 
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Oft  leav'ft  them  to  the  koftile  fword 

Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcafes 

To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  elfe  captiv'd ; 

Or  to  th'  imjuft  tribunals  under  change  of  times , 

And  condemnation  of  th'  ungrateful  multitude. 

If  thefe  they  fcape,  perhaps  in  poverty, 

With  ficknefs  and  difeafe  thou  bow'ft  them  down , 

Painful  difeafes  and  deform'd , 

In  crude  old  age; 

Though  not  difordinate,  yet  caufelefs  fufPring 

The  pimiflunent  of  diflblute  days. 

Warburton  was  the  firft,  I  believe,  to  re 
mark  how  exactly  thefe  concluding  lines  defcribe 
the  fituation  of  the  poet  himfelf ,  affli&ed  by  his 
Jofs  of  property,  and  "  his  gout,  not  caufed  by 
intemperance. "  The  fame  acute  but  very  une 
qual  critic  is  by  no  means  fo  happy  in  his  ob- 
fervafion  ,  that  Milton  feems  to  have  chofen  the 
fubjedl  of  this  ftiblime  drama  for  the  fake  of  the 
fatire  on  bad  wives;  it  would  be  hardly  lefs  ab- 
furd  to  fay,  that  he  chofe  the  fubjed  of  Paradife 
Loft  for'the  fake  of  describing  a  connubial  alter 
cation.  The  nephew  of  Milton  has  told  us ,  that 
he  could  not  afcertain  the  time  when  this  drama 
was  written;  but  it  probably  flowed  from  the 
heart  of  the  indignant  poet  foon  after  his  fpirit 
had  been  wounded  by  the  calamitous  defliny  of 
his  friends,  to  which  he  alludes  with  fo  much 
energy  and  pathos.  He  did  not  defign  the  drama 
for  a  theatre,  nor  has  it  the  kind  of  a£Uon 
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rcqnifite  for  theatrical  intereft;  but  in  one  point 
of  view  the  Samfon  Agoniftes  is  the  mod  fin- 
gularly  affecling  compofition ,  that  was  ever  pro 
duced  by  fenfibility  of  heart  and  vigor  of  ima 
gination.  To  give  it  this  peculiar  effecl,  we  mufl 
remember  ,  that  the  lot  of  Milton  had  a  mar 
vellous  coincidence  with  that  of  his  hero ,  in  three 
remarkable  points ;  firft  ( but  we  fhould  regard 
this  as  the  moft  inconfiderable  article  of  refem- 
blance)  he  had  been  tormented  by  a  beautiful 
butjJiftffe&ionate  and  ditbbedient  wife ;  fecondly, 
he  had  been  the  great  champion  of  his  country, 
and  as  fuch  the  idol  of  public  admiration;  laftly, 
he  had  fallen  from  that  height  of  unrivalled 
glory ,  and  had  experienced  the  moft  humiliating 
reverfe  of  fortune  : 

His  foes'  derifion,  captive,  poor,  and  blind. 

In  delineating  the  greater  part  of  Samfon's 
fenfations  under  calamity,  he  had  only  to  def- 
cribe  his  own.  No  dramatift  can  have  ever  con 
formed  fo  literally  as  Milton  to  the  Horatian 
precept. 

Si  vis  "me  flerc ,  dolendum  eft 
Primum  ipfi  tibi. 

And  if,  in  reading  the  Samfon  Agoniftes ,  we 
obferve  how  many  pafTages,  exprefled  with  the 
moft  energetic  feniibility,  exhibit  to  our  fancy 
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the  fufferings  and  real  fentiments  of  the  poet,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  his  hero ,  we  may  derive  from, 
this  extraordinary  compofition  a  kind  of  pathetic 
delight,  that  no  other  drama  can  afford;  we  may 
applaud  the  felicity  of  genius,  that  contrived  ,  in 
this  manner,  to  relieve  a  heart  overburdened 
with  anguifh  and  indignation,  and  to  pay  a  half 
concealed  yet  hallowed  tribute  to  the  memories 
of  dear  though  diflionored  friends,  whom  the 
flate  of  the  times  allowed  not  the  afflicled  poet 
more  openly  to  deplore. 

The  concluding  verfes  of  the  beautiful  chorus 
(which  I  have  already  cited  in  part)  appear  to 
me  particularly  affecting,  from  the  perfuafion  that 
Milton,  in  competing  them,  addreifed  the  two 
laft  immediately  to  Heaven  ,  as  a  .prayer  for 
himfelf  : 

In  fine, 

Juft  or  tinjuft  alike  Teem  miferable, 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 

So  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  glorious  champion, 
The  image  of  thy  ftrength ,   and  mighty  minifter. 
What  do  I  beg  ?  how  haft  thou  dealt  already  ? 
Behold  him  in  this  ftate  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labors,  for  thou  can'ft,  to  peaceful  end. 

If  the  conjecture  of  this  application  be  juft, 
we  may  add ,  that  never  was  the  prevalence  of 
a  righteous  prayer  more  happily  confpicuous ;  and 
let  me  here  remark,  that  however  various  the 
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opinions  of  men  may  he  concerning  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Milton's  political  cliarafler,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart  appears  to  have  fecnred  to 
him  the  favor  of  Providence,  fmce  it  pleafed  the 
Giver  of  all  good  not  only  to  turn  his  labors  to 
a  peaceful  end  ,  but  to  irradiate  his  declining 
life  with  the  molt  abundant  portion  of  thofe  pure 
and  fublime  mental  powers,  for  which  he  had 
conftantly  arid  fervently  prayed,  as  the  choiceft 
bounty  of  Heaven. 

At  this  period ,  his  kind  friend  and  phyfician  , 
who  had  proved  fo  ferviceable  to  him  in  the  recom 
mendation  of  an  attentive  and  affeclionate  wife  , 
introduced    to    his  notice     a    young  reader    of 
Latin ,   in  that  fingular   characler ,  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,   the  quaker,   who  has  written  a  minute 
hiftory  of  his  own  life  :   a  book,  which  fuggefts 
the  reflection ,  how  ftrangely  a  writer  may  fome- 
times  miftake  his  way  in  his  endeavours  to  engage 
the  attention  of  poflerity.    Had  the  honeft  quaker 
bequeathed  to  the  world  as  circumftantial  an  ac 
count  of  his  great  literary  friend ,  as  he  has  done 
of  himfelf ,  his  book  would  certainly  have  engrof- 
fed  no  common  fliare  of  public  regard  :  we  are 
indebted  to   him,   however,    for   his   incidental 
mention  of  the  great  poet ;  and  as  there  is  a  plea- 
fing  air*  of  fimplicity  and  truth  in  his  narrative, 
I  (hall  gratify  the  reader  by  inferring  it  with  very 
little  abridgment : 

"  JOHN  MILTON,  a   gentleman  of  great  note 
for  learning  throughout  the  learned  world ,  having 
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filled  a  public  ftation  in  former  times ,  lived  now 
a  private  and  retired  life  in  London;  and  hav 
ing  wholly  loft  his  fight,  kept  always  a  man  to 
read  to  him  ,  which  ufually  was  the  fon  of  fome 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance ,  whom  in  kindnefs 
he  took  to  improve  in  his  learning. 

"  By  the  mediation  of  my  friend,  Ifaac  Pe- 
nington ,  with  Dr.  Paget ,  and  of  Dr.  Paget  with 
John  Milton ,  was  I  admitted  to  come  to  him  , 
not  as  a  fervant  to  him ,  which  at  that  time  he 
needed  not ,  nor  to  be  in  the  houfe  with  him , 
but  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  coming  to  his 
houfe  at  certain  hours  ,  when  I  would ,  and  to 
read  to  him  what  books  he  fhould  appoint  me, 
which  was  all  the  favor  I  defired." 

Ellwood  was  at  this  time  an  ingenuous  but  un- 
difciplined  young  man,  about  three-and-twenty; 
— his  father,  a  juftice  of  Oxfordfhire,  had  taken 
him,  very  unfeafonably,  from  fchool ,  with  a 
view  to  leffen  his  own  expenfes ,  and  this  his 
younger  fon ,  after  wafting  fome  years  at  home , 
attached  himfelf,  with  great  fervency,  to  the  feel 
of  quakers.  His  religious  ardor  involved  him  in 
along  and  painful  quarrel  with  his  father,  and  in 
many  fmgular  adventures  —  he  united  with  his 
pious  zeal  a  lively  regard  for  literature ;  and  being 
grieved  to  find  that  his  interrupted  education 
had  permitted  him  to  acquire  but  a  flender 
portion  of  claflical  learning,  he  anxiou fly  fought 
the  acquaintance  of  Milton ,  in  the  hope  of  im 
proving  it. 
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"  I  went,  therefore  (fays  the  candid  quake  ij 
and  took  myfelf  a  lodging  near  to  his  honfe  , 
which  was  then  in  Jewin-flreet  as  conveniently  as  I 
could ,  and  from  thence  forward  went  every  day 
if  the  afternoon  ,  except  on  the  fir  ft  days  of  the 
week,  and  fitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room, 
read  to  him  fuch  books  in  the  Latin  tongue  as 
he  pleafed  to  hear  me  read. 

"  At  my  firft  fitting  to  read  to  him,  obferving 
that  I  ufed  the  Englifh  pronunciation ,  he  told 
me,  if  I  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  underfland  Latin 
authors ,  but  to  converfe  with  foreigners ,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  I  muft  learn  the  foreign  pro 
nunciation ;  to  this  I  confenting,  he  inftrucled 
me  how  to  found  the  vowels :  this  change  of  pro 
nunciation  proved  a  new  difficulty  to  me 5  but, 

Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus  •, 

And  fo  did  I;  which  made  my  reading  the  more 
acceptable  to  my  mafter.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceiving  with  what  earneft  defire  I  purfued 
learning,  gave  me  not  only  alt  the  encourage 
ment,  but  all  the  help  he  could ;  for  having  a 
curious  ear ,  he  underftood  by  my  tone  when  I 
underftood  what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not, 
and  accordingly  would  flop  me ,  examine  me  , 
and  open  the  moft  difficult  paffages  to  me. " 
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Tie  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Ellwood's  nar 
rative  brings  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  company 
of  Milton,  and  /Lows,  in  a  very  agreeable  point 
of  view,  the  native  courtefy  and  fweernefs  of  a 
temper,  that  has  been  ftrangely-mifreprefented  as 
morofe  and  auftere. 

Johnfon ,  with  his  accuftomed  afperity  to  Mil 
ton,  difcovers  an  inclination  to  cenfure  him  for 
his  mode  of  teaching  Latin  to  Ellwood;  but  Mil 
ton  ,  who  was  inftrucling  an  indigent  young  man, 
had  probably  very  friendly  reafons  for  wiiLing 
him  to  acquire  immediately  the  foreign  pronun 
ciation;  and  afluredly  the  patience,  good  nature, 
and  fuccefs ,  with  which  he  condefcended  to  teach 
this  fmgular  attendant,  do  credit  both  to  the 
difciple  and  the  preceptor. 

Declining  health  foon  interrupted  the  ftudies 
of  Ellwood ,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the 
houfe  of  a  friend  and  phyfician  in  the  country. 
Here,  after  great  fuffering  from  ficknefs,  he  re 
vived,  and  returned  again  to  London. 

"  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  my  Mafter 
(continues  the  interefting  quaker)  who  had  con 
ceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  con- 
verfation  >  I  found  ,  was  acceptable,  and  he 
feemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recovery  and  return, 
and  into  our  old  method  of  ftudy  we  fell  again , 
I  teading  to  him^  and  he  explaining  to  me,  as 
occafion  required.  " 

But  learning  (as  poor  Ellwood  obferves)  was 
almoft  a  forbidden  fruit  to  him.  His  intercourfe 
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with  Milton  \vas  again  interrupted  by  a  fecond 
calamity;  a  party  of  foldiers  ruflied  into  a  meet 
ing  of  quakers,  that  included  this  unfortunate 
fcholar,  and  he  was  hurried,  with  his  friends, 
from  prifon  to  prifon.  Though  ten-pence  was  all 
the  money  he  pofleffed,  his  honeit  pride  pre 
vented  his  applying  to  Milton  for  relief  in  this 
exigence,  and  he  contrived  to  fupport  himfelf  by 
his  induftry ,  in  confinement ,  with  admirable 
fortitude. 

Moderate  profperity ,  however,  vifited  at  lafl 
this  honell  and  devout  man ,  affording  him  an 
agreeable  opportunity  of  being  ufeful  to  the  great 
poet,  who  had  deigned  to  be  his  preceptor. 

An  affluent  quaker,  who  refided  at  Chalfont, 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  fettled  Ellwood  in  his  fa 
mily,  to  inftruft  his  children,  and  in  iG65,  when 
the  peftilence  raged  in  London,  Milton  requefted 
his  friendly  difciple  to  find  a  refuge  for  him  in 
his  neighbourhood. 

"  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him , "  fays  this  af 
fectionate  friend,  "  in  Giles  Chalfont,  a  mile 
from  me ,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice  5  and  in 
tended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  feen  him 
well  fettled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  impri- 
fonrnent. " 

This  was  a  fecond  captivity  that  the  unfortu 
nate  young  man  had  to  fuftain ;  for  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  recent  and  mod  iniquitous  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  quakers ,  he  was  apprehended  at  the 
funeral  of  a  friend  5  and  confined  in  the  gaol  of 
Aylefbury. 
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"  But  being  now  releafed  t"  continues  Ellwood, 
"  I  foon  made  a  vifit  to  him ,  to  welcome  him 
into  the  country. 

"  After  fome  common  difcourfes  had  patted 
between  us,  he  called  for  a  manufcript  of  his, 
which  ,  being  brought  ,  he  delivered  to  me  , 
bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  and  read  it  at 
my  leifure,  and  when  I  had  fo  done,  return  it 
to  him.,  with  my  judgment  thereupon. 

"  When  I  came  home,  and  fet  myfelfto  read 
it ,  1  found  frt  was  that  excellent  poem ,  which 
he  entitled  Paradife  Loft. 

"  After  I  had ,  with  the  beft  attention ,  read 
it  through,  I  made  him  another  vifit,  and  re 
turned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  favor  he  had  done  me  in  communicating 
it  to  me.  He  afked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and 
what  I  thought  of  it?  which  I  modeftly  and 
freely  told  him;  and  after  fome  farther  difcourfe 
about  it ,  I  pleafantly  faid  to  him ,  '  Thou  haft 
faid  much  here  of  Paradife  Loft,  but  what  haft 
thou  to  &y  of  Paradife  found. '  He  made  me  no 
anfwer,  but  fat  feme  time  in  a  mufe,  then  brake 
off  that  difcourfe,  and  fell  upon  another  fubjeft. 

"  After  the  fickhefs  was  over,  and  the  city 
well  cleanfed ,  and  become  fafely  habitable  again, 
he  returned  thither;  and  when  afterwards  I  went 
to  wait  on  him  there  (which  I  feldom  failed  of 
doing,  whenever  my  occaiions  led  me  to  Lon 
don)  he  ihowed  me  his  fecond  poem ,  called  Pa- 
tadife  Regain'd ,  and  in  a  pleafant  tone  faid  to 

me? 
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me,  '  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into 
my  head  by  the  queftion  you  put  to  me  at 
Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not  thought  of." 

The  perfonal  regard  of  this  ingenuous  quaker 
for  Milton,  and  his  giving  birth  to  a  compofuion 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  merit  as  Paradife  Regained, 
entitle  him  to  diftinclion  in  a  life  of  his  great 
poetical  friend ,  and  I  have  therefore  rather  tranf- 
cribed  than  abridged  his  relation.  My  reader, 
I  doubt  not,  will  join  with  me  in  wilhing  that 
we  had  more  fketches  of  the  venerable  bard  , 
thus  minutely  delineated  from  the  life,  in  the 
colors  of  fidelity  and  affection. 

The  laft  of  Milton's  familiar  letters  in  Latin 
felates  to  this  period ;  it  fpeaks  with  devotional 
gratitude  of  the  fafe  afylum  from  the  plague  , 
which  he  had  found  in  the  country;  it  fpeaks 
alfo  with  fo  much  feeling  of  his  paft  political  ad 
ventures,  and  of  the  prefent  inconvenience  which 
he  fuffered  from  the  lofs  of  fight,  that  I  appre 
hend  an  entire  tranflation  of  it  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  acceptable  to  the  Englifh  reader.  It  is 
dated  from  London,  Auguft  i5,  1666,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  Heimbach,  an  accomplished  German, 
who  is  ftyled  counfellor  to  the  eleclor  of  Brarf- 
denburgh.  An  expreflion  in  a  former  letter  to 
the  fame  correfpondent  feems  to  intimate,  that 
this  learned  foreigner,  who  viiited  England  in 
his  youth  had  refided  with  Milton,  perhaps  in 
the  character  of  a  difciple  —  But  here  is  the  ir*- 
tereiting  letter : 
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*  <c  If  among  fo  many  funerals  of  my  coun 
trymen ,  in  a  year  fo  full  of  peftilence  and  for- 
row,  you  were  induced,  as  you  fay,  by  rumor 
to  believe  that  I  alfo  was  (hatched  away,  it  is 

*  Oraatiflimo  Viro  Petro  Heimbachio,  Eleftoris  Brandenbur- 
gici  Confiliario. 

Si  inter  tot  funera  popularitim  meorum,  anno  tarn  gravi  ae 
peftilenti,  abreptnm  me  quoque,  ut  fcribis ,  ex  rumorc  prasfer- 
tim  aliquo  credidifti,  mirum  non  eft,  atque  ille  rumor  apud 
veftros,  ut  videtur,  homines,  fi  ex  eo  quod  de  falute  mea  foli- 
Citi  efient,  increbuit,  non  difplicetj  indicium  enim  fuse  erga  me 
bencvolentiae  fuiffe  exiftimo.  Sed  Dei  benignitate,  qui  tutum 
mihi  receptum  in  agris  paraverat,  &  vivo  adhuc  &  valeoj  uti- 
nam  ne  inutilis,  quicquid  muneris  in  hac  vita  reftat  mihi  pera- 
gendum.  Tibi  vero  tarn  longo  intervallo  veniiTe  in  mentein 
mei,  pergratum  eft;  quamquam  prout  rein  verbis  exornas,  prae- 
bere  aliqnem  fufpidonem  videris,  oblitum  mei  te  potius  efle, 
qui  tot  virtutum  diverfarum  conjugium  in  me,  ut  fcribis,  ad- 
mirere.  Ego  certe  ex  tot  conjugiis  numerofam  nimis  prolem 
expavefcerem,  nifi  conftarct  in  re  nrdta,  rebufque  duns,  vir- 
tutes  ali  maxime  &  vigere  :  tametfi  earuin  una  non  ita  belle 
charitatem  hofpitii  mihi  reddidit  :  quarn  enim  politicam  tn  vo- 
cas^  ego  pietatem  in  patriam  didam  abs  te  mallem,  ea  me  pul- 
ehro  nomine  delinitum  prope,  ut  ita  dicam ,  expatriavit.  Reli- 
quarum  tamen  chorus  clare  coacinit.  Patria  eft ,  ubicunque  eft 
bene.  Finem  faciam,  fi  hoc  prius  abs  te  impetravero,  ut,  fi 
quid  mendofe  defcriptum  aut  non  interpunftum  repereris,  id 
puero,  qui  hsec  excepit,  Latine  prorfus  nefcienti  veils  impu- 
.tare;  cui  fingulas  plane  literulas  annumerare  non  fine  miferia 
di&ans  cogebar.  Tua  interim  viri  merita,  quern  ego  adolefcen- 
tem  fpei  eximise  cognovi ,  ad  tarn  honeftum  in  principis  gratia 
provexifle  te  locum,  gaudto,  caeteraque  faufta  omnia  &  cupio 
libi,  &  fpcro  vale. 

Londini,  Aug.  15,  1666. 
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not  furprifing;  and  if  fuch  a  rumor  prevailed 
among  thofe  of  your  nation  ,  as  it  iecms  to  have 
done,  becaufe  they  were  folicitous  for  my  health, 
it  is  not  unplealmg,  for  I  mufl  efteern  it  as  a 
proof  of  their  benevolence  towards  me.  But  by 
the  gracioufnefs  of  God  ,  who  had  prepared  for 
me  a  fafe  retreat  in  the  country,  I  am  (till  alive 
and  well  5  and  I  truft  not  utterly  an  unprofitable 
iervant,  whatever  duty  in  life  there  yet  remains 
for  me  to  fulfil.  That  you  remember  me,  after 
ib  long  an  interval  in  our  correfpondence ,  gra 
tifies  me  exceedingly,  though,  by  the  politenefs 
of  your  expreflion,  you  feem  to  afford  me  room 
to  iufpecl,  that  you  have  rather  forgotten  me, 
iince ,  as  you  fay  ,  you  admire  in  me  fo  many 
different  virtues  wedded  together.  From  fo  many 
weddings  I  fliould  affuredly  dread  a  family  too 
numerous ,  were  it  not  certain  that ,  in  narrow 
circumftances  and  under  xfe  verity  of  fortune,  vir 
tues  are  mofl  excellently  reared,  and  are  moft 
flourifliing.  Yet  one  of  thefe  (aid  virtues  has  not 
very  handfomely  rewarded  me  for  entertaining 
her;  for  that  which  you  call  my  political  virtue, 
and  which  I  fliould  rather  wifh  you  to  call  my 
devotion  to  my  country  (enchanting  me  with 
her  captivating  name)  almoft,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
expatriated  me.  Other  virtues,  however,  join 
their  voices  to  affure  me  ,  that  wherever  we  prof- 
per,  in  reclitude  there  is  our  country.  In  ending 
my  letter,  let  me  obtain  from  you  this  favor, 
that  if  you  find  any  parts  of  it  incorreclly  written, 
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and  -without  *ft ops ,  you  will  impute  it  to  the 
boy  who  writes  for  me,  who  is  utterly  igno 
rant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  am  forced  (wret 
chedly  enough)  to  repeat  every  fingle  fyllable 
that  I  diclate.  I  ftill  rejoice  that  your  merit  as 
an  accompliflied  man,  whom  I  knew  as  a  youth 
of  the  higheft  expectation ,  has  advanced  you  fo 
far  in  the  honorable  favor  of  your  prince.  For 
your  profperity  in  every  other  point  you  have 
both  my  wiflies  and  my  hopes.  Farewel. 

"  London,  Auguft  i5,  1666." 

How  interefting  is  this  complaint,  when  we 
recoiled!  that  the  great  writer,  reduced  to  fuch 
irkfome  difficulties  in  regard  to  his  fecretary,  was 
probably  engaged  at  this  period  in  polilhing  the 
fublimeft  of  poems. 

From  Ellwood's  account  it  appears ,  that  Pa- 
radife  Loft  was  complete  in  i665.  Philips  and 
Toland  aflert,  that  it  was  aclually  published  the 
following  year;  but  I  believe  no  copy  has  been 
found  of  a  date  fo  early.  The  firft  edition  on 
the  lift  of  the  very  accurate  Mr.  Loft  was  print 
ed  by  Peter  Parker  in  1667,  and,  probably,  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  author,  who  fold  the  work 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  by  a  contract  dated  the  a;th 
of  April,  in  the  fame  year. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  are  fuch  as  a  lover 
of  genius  can  hardly  hear  without  a  iigh  of  pity 
and  indignation.  The  author  of  the  Paradife  Loft 
received  only  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds 
foe  a  work ,  which  is  the  very  malter  -  piece 
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of  fublime  and  refined  imagination  ;  a  fa 
culty  not  only  naturally  rare,  hut  requiring  nn 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  circuftances  tocherifh 
and  itrengthen  it  for  the  long  and  regular  exer- 
cife  eflential  to  the  produflion  of  fuch  a  poem- 
The,  bookfeller's  agreement,  however,  entitled 
the  author  to  a  conditional  payment  of  fifteen 
pounds  more;  five  to  be  paid  after  the  fale  of 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  firft  edition ,  and 
five,  in  the  fame  manner,  both  on  a  fecond  and 
a  third.  The  number  of  each  edition  was  li 
mited  to  fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  original  fize  of  the  publication  was  a 
fmall  quarto,  and  the  poem  was  at  firft  divided 
into  ten  books ;  but  in  the  fecond  edition  the 
author  very  judicioufly  increafed  the  number  to 
twelve,  by  introducing  a  paufo  in  the  long  nar- 
nation  of  the  feventh  and  of  the  tenth,  fo  that 
each  of  tliefe  books  became  two. 

Simmons  was  a  printer,  and  his  brief  adver- 
tifement  to  the  work  he  had  purcliafed  is  curious 
enough  to  merit  infcrtion  : 

"  Courteous  Reader,  there  was  no  argument 
at  firft  intended  to  the  book;  but  for  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  many  that  have  dciired  it,  I  have  pro 
cured  it,  and  withal  a  rcafon  of  that,  which 
(tumbled  many  others,  why  the  poem  rhymes 
not.  "  Here  we  may  plainly  fee  that  the  no 
velty  of  blank  verfe  was  confidcred  as  an  un 
palatable  innovation.  The  book,  however,  ad 
vanced  fo  far  in  its  fale ,  that  thirteen  hundred 
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were  difperfed  in  two  years.  In  April,  1669, 
the  author  received  his  fecond  payment  of  five 
pounds.  The  fecond  edition  came  forth  in  the 
year  of  his  death ,  and  the  third  in  four  years 
after  that  event  :  his  widow,  who  inherited  a 
right  to  the  copy,  fold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons 
for  eight  pounds,  in  December,  1680;  fo  that 
twenty-eight  pounds  ,  paid  at  different  times  in 
the  courfe  of  thirteen  years ,  is  the  whole  pecu 
niary  reward  which  this  great  performance  pro 
duced  to  the  poet  and  his  widow. 

But  although  the  emolument,  which  the  au 
thor  derived  from  his  noblefl  produclion ,  was 
moft  deplorably  inadequate  to  its  merit,  he  was 
abundantly  gratified  with  immediate  and  fervent 
applaufe  from  the  feveral  accompliflied  judges  of 
poetical  genius.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed, 
that  Paradife  Loft  was  neglected  to  a  mortifying 
degree  on  its  firft  appearance  ;  and  that  the  exalted 
poet  confoled  his  fpirk  under  fuch  mortification 
by  a  magnanimous  confidence  in  the  juftice  of 
future  ages ,  and  a  fanguine  anticipation  of  his 
poetical  immortality.  The  flrength  and  dignity 
of  his  mind  would  indeed  have  armed  him  againft 
any  pofFible  difappointment  of  his  literary  ambi 
tion;  but  fuch  was  the  reception  of  his  work, 
that  he  could  not  be  difappointed.  Johnfon  has 
vindicated  the  public  on  this  point  with  judge 
ment  and  fuccefs  :  "  The  fale  of  books  ( he  ob- 
"  ferves)  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in 
"  the  prefent;  the  nation  had  been  fatisfied. 
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"  from  i6a3  to  1664,    that  is  forty -one  years, 
^  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works   of  Shak- 
"  fpeare,   which  probably  Hid  not  together  make 
"  one   thoufand  copies.      The    fale   of    thirteen 
"  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  oppolition  to 
"  fo  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  a  flyle  of  ver- 
"  fification  new  to  all,  and  difgtifling  to  many, 
"  was  an  uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence 
"  of  genius."     Thefe  remarks  are  perfectly  jufl; 
but  when    their  author   proceeds  to  ihy,   "  the 
"  admirers  of  Paradife  Loft  did  not  dare  to  pub- 
"  liih  their  opinion,"  he  feems  to  forget  the  very 
fpiritecl  eulogies  that  were,  during  the  life  of  the 
poet,  beftowed  on  that  performance.    Panegyric 
can    hardly    afliime  a    bolder  tone  than   in    the 
Englifli  and  Latin  verfes  addrefled  to  Milton  by 
Marvel   and    Barrow.      He   received  other  com 
pliments    not   inferior   to    thcfe.      The    mufe  of 
Dryden  affured  him,  that  he  pofleflcd  the  united 
excellencies  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil;  and,  if  we 
may   rely  on  an  anecdote  related  by  Richardfon, 
the   Paradife   Loft   was  announced    to  the  world 
in  a  very  fmgular  manner,  that  may  be  thought 
not  ill-fuited  to  the  pre-eminence   of  the  work. 
Sir  John  Denham,   a   man  diftinguifhed  as  a  fol- 
dier ,    a    fenator,    and    a   poet,    came  into    the 
Houfe   of  Commons   witli  a   proof-flieet  of  Mil 
ton's  new  compofition  wet  from  the  prcf>;   ni:d 
being  qneftioned   concerning   the   paper    in    hig 
hand;  he  faid,  it  was  "  part  of  the  noblefl  poem 
"  that  ever   wag  written  in  any   Un^nrige  or  in"" 
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any  age."  Richardfon,  whofe  adlive  and  liberal 
affeclion  for  the  poet  led  him  to  fearch  with  in 
telligent  alacrity  and  fuccefs  for  every  occur 
rence  that  could  redound  to  his  honor,  has  re- 
qorded  another  incident,  which  muft  be  particu 
larly  interefting  to  every  lover  of  literary  anec 
dote,  as  it  difcovers  how  the  Paradife  Loft  was 
firfl  introduced  to  Dry  den ,  and  with  what  fer 
vency  of  admiration  he  immediately  fpoke  of  it. 
The  Earl  of  Dorfet  and  Fleet  wood  Shepard ,  the 
friend  of  Prior,  found  the  poem,  according  to 
this  ftory,  at  a  bookfeller's  in  Little  Britain  ,  who, 
lamenting  its  want  of  circulation,  entreated  the 
Earl  to  recommend  it  ;  Dorfet,  after  reading 
it  himfelf ,  fent  it  to  Drydeil ,  who  faid  ,  in  re 
turning  the  book,  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out  \ 
and  the  ancients  too."  Thefe  were  probably  the 
real  fentiments  of  Dryden  on  his  firft  perufal  of 
the  poem ;  but  as  that  unhappy  genius  was  not 
bleft  with  the  independent  magnanimity  of  Mil 
ton  ,  his  opinions  were  apt  to  flucluate  accord 
ing  to  his  intereft,  and  we  find  him  occafionally 
difpofed  to  exalt  or  degrade  the  tranfcendent  per 
formance  ,  which  he  could  not  but  admire.  As 
the  fix  celebrated  verfes,  in  which  he  has  com 
plimented  the  Engliili  Homer,  fo  much  refemble 
what  he  laid  of  him  to  Lord  Dorfet,  it  is  pro 
bable  that  thofe  verfes  were  written  while  his 
mind  was  glowing  with  admiration  from  his  firft 
furvey  of  the  Paradife  Loft;  and  as  long  as  Mil 
ton  lived,  Dryden  feems  to  have  paid  him  the 
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deference   fo  juftly  due  to  his    age,   his  genius, 
and  liis  virtue.    Aubrey  relates ,  in  the  mannfcript 
which    I     have  repeatedly  cited,    that  the    poet 
laureat  waited  on  Milton  for  the  purpofe  of  foli- 
citing  his  permiflioii  to  put  his  Paraclife  I  .of  I  into 
a  drama.     "  Mr.  Milton   ((ays  Aubrey)  received 
him    civilly,   and  told  him,   he  would  give  him 
leave  to  tag  his  verfes,"  an  expreflion  that  pro 
bably   alluded  to  a   couplet  of  Marvel's,   in   his 
poetical  eulogy  on  his  friend.     The  opera  which 
Dryden  wrote,  in  confequence  of  this  permiflion, 
entitled   the  ftate  of   Innocence  ,   was  not  exhi 
bited  in  the  theatre,  and  did  not  appear  in  print 
till  two  years  after  the  death  of  Milton,  who  is 
mentioned  in  becoming  terms  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  in   the  preface.     The  drama  itfelf  is  a 
very  fingular  and  ftriking  performance;  with  all 
the  beauties  and  all  the  defecls  of  Dryden's   ani 
mated  unequal  verification,  it  has  peculiar  claims 
to  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  may  wiili  to  in- 
veftigate  the  refpeflive  powers  of  Kngliih  rhyme 
and  blank  verfe,   and  it  may  Turn ifli  arguments 
to  the  partifans  of  each  ;  for,  if  in  many  Callages 
the  images  and  harmony  of  Milton  are  deplorably 
injured   by  the   neceility  of  rhyming,   in  a   few 
inftances ,   perhaps ,  rhyme  has  imparted  even  to 
the  ideas  of  Milton  new  energy  and  grace.   There 
are  prefixt  to  this  opera  fome  very  animated  but 
injudicious  verfes    by  poor  Nat.     Lee,   who  has 
lavifhed  the  mofl  exaggerated  praife  on  his  friend 
Dryden,  at  the  expenle  of  the  fuperior  poet. 
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It  is  highly  pleafing  to  reflect,  that  Milton, 
who  had  fo  many  evils  to  fuftain  in  the  courfe 
of  his  chequered  life,  had  yet  the  high  gratifica 
tion  of  being  a  flared,  by  very  competent  judges, 
that  he  had  glorioufly  fucceeded  in  the  prime 
object  of  his  literary  ambition,  the  great  poetical 
achievement,  which  he  projected  in  youth,  and 
accomplished  in  old  age.  He  probably  received 
fuch  ani mating  aflurances  from  many  of  his  friends, 
whofe  applaufe ,  being  intended  for  his  private 
fatisfaction ,  has  not  defcended  to  our  time;  but 
when  we  recollect  the  honors  already  mentioned, 
that  were  paid  to  the  living  poet  by  Denham  , 
Dryden ,  and  Marvel ,  we  may  reit  fatisfied  in 
the  perfuafion,  that  he  enjoyed  a  grateful  ear- 
neft  of  his  future  renown ,  and  according  to  the 
petition  he  addreffed  to  Urania, 

cc  Fit  audience  found  tho'  few." 

. 

If  the  fpirit  of  a  departed  bard  can  be  grati 
fied  by  any  circumftances  of  pofthumous  renown, 
it  might  gratify  Milton  to  perceive,  that  his  divine 
poem  was  firft  indebted  for  general  celebrity  to 
the  admiration  of  Sommers  and  of  Addifon,  two 
of  the  mod  accomplilhed  and  moft  amiable  of 
Englifh  names.  Sommers  promoted  the  firft  or 
namented  edition  of  Paradife  Loft  in  1688;  and 
Addifon  .wrote  his  celebrated  papers  on  Milton 
in  1712. 
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Bnt  to  return  to  the  living  author ;  in  the 
year  1670,  the  great  poet  afpired  to  new  diAinc- 
tion,  by  appearing  in  the  character  of  an  hiflorian. 
—  He  had  long  meditated  a  work,  which,  in 
his  time,  was  particularly  wanted  in  onr  lan 
guage  ,  and  which  the  greater  cultivation  be- 
ftowed  by  the  prefent  age  on  this  branch  of  lite 
rature  has  not  yet  produced  in  perfection  —  an 
eloquent  and  impartial  hiftory  of  England.  Mil 
ton  executed  only  fix  books,  beginning  with  the 
moft  early  fabulous  period ,  and  clofing  with  the 
Norman  conqueft.  "  Why  he  Ihould  have 
given  the  firft  part  (fays  Johnfon)  which  he  feems 
not  to  believe,  and  which  is  univerfally  rejected, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjeclure. "  Had  the  critic  taken 
the  trouble  to  perufe  a  few  pages  of  the  work  in 
queflion  his  difficulty  would  have  vaniihcdj  he 
would  at  leaft  have  found  the  motive  of  the  au 
thor,  if  he  had  not  efteemed  it  fatisfa&ory  : 

"  I  have  determined  (fays  Milton)  in  fpeaking 
of  the  ancient  and  rejected  Britifli  tables,  to 
beitow  the  telling  over  oven  of  thefe  reputed 
tales,  be  it  for  nothing  elfe  but  in  favor  of  our 
Englilh  poets  and  rhetoricians  ,  who  by  their 
art  will  know  how  to  ufe  tliem  judicioufly."  This 
fentiment  implies  a  ftriking  fondnefs  for  works  of 
imagination  ,  and  a  good  natured  difpofition  to 
promote  them. 

The  hiftorian  difcovcrs  higher  aims  as  he  ad 
vances  in-  his  work,  and  exprefles  a  moral  and 
patriotic  defire  to  make  the  leffons  fuggefted  by 
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the  early  calamities  of  this  nation  a  fource  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  to  his  improving  countrymen. 
The  very  paflage ,  which  was  mofl  likely  to  pro 
duce  fuch  an  effect ,  was  ftruck  out  of  the  pub 
lication  by  the  Gothic  hand  of  the  licenfer,  an 
incident  that  feems  to  give  new  energy  to  all  the 
noble  arguments,  which  the  injured  author  had 
formerly  adduced  in  vindicating  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs. 

The   paflage    in    queftion    contained    a    very 
mafterly  iketch  of  the  long  parliament  and  afiem- 
bly   of  divines,     contralting    their   fituation  and 
their  mifconducl,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Firft,  with  thofe   of  the  ancient  Britons,   when. 
by  the  departure  of  the  Roman  power,   "  they 
were  left  (according  to  the  expreillon  of  the  hif- 
torian)  to  the  fway  of  their  own  councils. "  The 
author    gave  a   copy   of  this  unlicenfed    parallel 
to  the  celebrated   Earl  of  Anglefey,    a  man  dif- 
tinguidied  by  erudition,  with    a   liberal  refpecl 
for  genius,  and  though  a  minifter  of  Charles  the 
Second,  a  frequent  vifiter  of  Milton.  This  curious 
fragment -was  publiihed   in    1681,    with    a  fliort 
preface,  declaring,  that  it  originally  belonged  to 
the  third  book  of  Milton's  Hiftory ;    and  in  the 
edition  of  his  profe  works,  in  17 38,  it  was  pro 
perly  replaced.     The  poet  would  have  fucceeded 
more  eminently  as  an  hiftorian,   had  his  talents 
been    exercifed   on  a  period  more  favorable    to 
their  exertion.     We  have  reafon  to  regret  his  not 
having   executed  the  latter  part   of  his    original 
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intention ,  inftead  of  dwelling  on  the  meager  and 
dark  annals  of  Saxon  barbarity.  In  his  early 
hiftory  ,  however  ,  there  are  paflages  of  great 
force  and  beauty;  his  character  of  Alfred  in  par 
ticular  is  worthy  that  engaging  model  of  an  ao 
compliflied  monarch ,  and  verifies  a  fentiment  , 
wliich  Milton  prolefled,  even  while  he  was  de 
fending  the  commonwealth ,  that  although  a  re- 
folute  enemy  to  tyrants,  he  was  a  fincere  friend 
to  fucli  kings  as  merited  the  benediction  of  their 
people  *. 

*  The  attractive  merit  of  Alfred,  and  the  afiedionate  zeal, 
with  which  Milton  appears  to  have  delineated  his  character, 
form  a  double  motive  for  inferting  it  in  a  note,  as  a  fpccimen 
of  the  great  author's  ftyle  in  hiftorical  compofition. 

"  After  which  troublefome  time  Alfred  enjoying  three  years 
of  peace,  by  him  fpcnt,  as  his  manner  was,  not  idly  or  vo 
luptuously  ,  but  in  all  virtuous  employments  both  of  mind  and 
body ,  becoming  a  prince  of  his  renown ,  ended  his  days  in  the 
year  nine  hundred,  the  fifty-firft  of  his  age,  the  thirtieth  of 
his  reign,  and  was  buried  regally  atWinchefter  :  he  was  born 
at  a  place  called  Wanading,  in  Berkshire,  his  mother  Osburga, 
the  daughter  of  Oslac  the  king's  cup-bearer,  a  Goth  by  nation, 
and  of  noble  defcent.  He  was  of  perfon  comelier  than  all  his 
brethren,  of  pleafing  tongue,  and  graceful  behaviour,  ready 
wit  and  memory;  yet,  through  the  fondnefs  of  his  parents  to 
wards  him ,  had  not  been  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age  ;  but  the  great  defire  of  learning  which  was  in  him 
foon  appeared,  by  his  conning  of  Saxon  poems  day  and  night, 
which,  with  great  attention,  he  heard  by  others  repeated  He 
was  befides  excellent  at  hunting,  and  the  new  art  then  of  hawk 
ing,  but  more  exemplary  in  devotion,  having  collefted  into 
a  book  certain  prayers  and  pfalms ,  which  he  carried  ever  with 
him  in  his  bofom  to  ufe  on  all  occafions.  He  thirfted  after  all 
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In  1671  ,  the  year  after  the  firft  appearence  of 
his  hiftory,  he  publiihed  the  Paradife  Regained, 
and  Samfon  Agoniftes. 

liberal  knowledge,  and  oft  complained,  that  in  his  youth  The 
had  no  teachers,  in  his  middle  age  Co  little  vacancy  from  wars 
and  the  cares  of  his  kingdom;  yet  leifure  h«  found  fometimes, 
not  only  to  learn  much  himfelf,  but  to  communicate  thereof 
what  he  could  to  his  people,  by  translating  books  out  of  Latin 
into  .English,  Oroiius,  Boethius,  Beda's  hiftory,  and  others* 
permitted  none  unlearned  to  bear  office ,  cither  in  court  or  com 
monwealth.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  not  yet  reigning,  he 
took  to  wife  Egelfwitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  a  Mercian 
eavl.  The  extremities  which  befel  him  in  the  lixth  of  his 
reign,  Neothan  Abbot  told  him  were  juftly  come  upon  him  for 
negle&im!;,  in  his  younger  days,  the  complaint  of  fuch  as,  in- 
jured  and  opprefled,  repaired  to  him,  as  then  fecund  perfon  in 
the  kingdom,  for  redrefs ;  which  negleft,  were  it  fuch  indeed, 
\vcre  yeL  cxcufable  in  a  youth,  through  jollity  of  mind,  unwil- 
Jing  perhaps  to  be  detained  long  with  fad  and  forrowful  narra 
tions  ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  undertaking  regal  charge  no 
man  more  patient  in  hearing  caufes ,  more  inquifitive  in  exa 
mining,  more  exaft  in  doing  juftice,  and  providing  good  laws, 
which  are  yet  extant;  more  fevere  in  punishing  unjuft  judges 
ur  ubfKnate  offenders,  thieves  efpecially  and  robbers,  to  the 
terror  of  whom  in  crofs  ways  were  hung  upon  a  high  poll  cer 
tain  chains  or  gold,  as  it  were  daring  any  one  to  take  them 
thence;  fo  that,  juitice  feemed  in  his  days  not  to  flourish  only, 
but  to  triumph  :  no  man  can  be  more  frugal  of  two  precious 
things  in  man's  life,  his  time  and  his  revenue;  no  man  wifer 
in  the  difpofal  of  both.  His  time,  the  day  a/id  night,  he  diftri- 
buted  by  the  burning  of  certain  tapers  into  three  equal  portions; 
the  one  was  for  devotion  ,  the  other  for  public  or  private  affairs, 
the  third  for  bodily  refreshment;  how  each  hour  paft  he  was 
put  in  mind  by  one  who  had  that  office.  His  whole  annual 
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Many  groundlefs  remarks  have  been  made  on 
the  fuppofed  want  of  judgment  in  Milton  to  form 
a  proper  eftimate  of  his  own  compofitions.  "  His 
Jaft  poetical  offspring  (fays  Johnfon)  was  his  fa 
vorite;  he  could  not,  as  Ellwood  relates,  en 
dure  to  have  Paradife  Loft  preferred  to  Paradife 

revenue,  which  his  firft  care  was  should  be  juftly  his  own,  he 
divided  into  two  equal  parts;  the  tirft  he  employed  to   fecular 
ufes,  and  fubdivided  thofe  into  three;  the  firft  to  pay   his  fol- 
dicrs,  houfchold  fervants,  and  guards,  of  which,  divided  into 
three  bands,  one  attended  monthly  by  turn;  the  fecond  was  to 
pay  his  archite&s  and  workmen  ,  whom  he  had  got  together  of 
feveral  nations,  for  he  was  alfo  an   elegant  builder,  above  the 
cuftom  and  conceit  of  Englishmen  in  thofe  days;   the  third  he 
had   in    readinefs  to    relieve    or  honor  ftrangers,  according  to 
their  worth,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  him,  and  to  live 
under  him.     The  other  equal  part  of  his  yearly  wealth  he  de 
dicated  to  religious  ufes;  thofe  of  four  forts;  the  firft  to  relieve 
the  poor,    the  fecond  to   the  building  and  maintenance  of  two 
monafteries,    the  third   of  a   fchool ,   where  he  had  perfuaded 
many  noblemen  to  ftudy  facred  knowledge   and  liberal    arts, 
fome  fay  at  Oxford';   the  fourth  was    for  the   relief  of  foreign 
churches,  as  far  as  India  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  fending 
thither  Sigelm  bishop  of  Sherburn ,  who  both  returned  fafe  and 
brought  with  him  many  rich  gems  and  fpices ;    gifts  alfo ,  and 
a  letter,  he  received  from  the  patriarch  at  Jerufalem;  fent  many 
to  Rome,  and  from  them  received  relics.     Thus  far,  and  much 
more,   might   be  faid  of  his  noble  mind,  which  rendered  him 
the  mirror  of  princes.    His  body  was  difeafcd  in  hit  youth  with 
R  great  forenefs  in  the  feige,  and   that  ccafing  of  itfelf,  with 
another   inward    pain  of  unknown  caufe,    which  held  him  by 
frequent  fits  to  his  dying  day;  yet  not  disenabled  to  fuftain  thofe 
many  glorious  labors  of  his  life  both  in  peace  and  war.—  Profe 
Works,  Vol.  II.    p.  97- 
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Regained."  In  this  brief  paffage ,  there  is  more 
than  one  mifreprefentation.  It  is  not  Ellvvood, 
but  Philips  ,  who  fpeaks  of  Milton's  efteem  for 
his  latter  poem  ;  and  inftead  of  faying  tlpat  the 
author  preferred  it  to  his  greater  work,  he  merely 
intimates,  that  Milton  was  offended  with  the  ge 
neral  cenfure,  which  condemned  the  Paradife  Re 
gained  as  infinitely  inferior  to  the  other.  Inflead 
of  fuppofing ,  therefore ,  that  the  great  poet  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  abfurd  prediledion,  we 
have  only  realon  to  conclude,  that  he  heard  with 
lively  fcorn  fuch  idle  witticilm  as  we  find  re 
corded  by  Toland,  "  That  Milton  might  be  feen 
in  Paradife  Loft,  but  not  in  Paradife  Regained." 
His  own  accompliflied  mind ,  in  which  fenfibility 
and  judgment  were  proportioned  to  extraordinary 
imagination,  moft  probably  allured  him  what  is 
indiiputably  true,  that  uncommon  energy  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  compofition  are  apparent  in 
both  performances,  however  different  in  defign, 
dimenfion ,  and  effect.  To  cenfure  the  Paradife 
Regained,  becaufe  it  does  not  more  referable  the 
preceding  poem ,  is  hardly  lefs  abfurd  than  it 
would  be  to  condemn  the  moon  for  not  being 
a. fun,  inftead  of  admiring  the  two  different  lu 
minaries  ,  and  feeling  that  both  the  greater  and 
the  lefs  are  vifibly  the  work  of  the  fame  divine 
and  inimitable  power. 

Johnfon  has  very  liberally  noticed  one  pecu 
liarity  in  Milton,  and  calls  it,  with  a  benevolent 
happinefs  of  exprefTion  ?  "  a  kind  of  humble 

dignity , 
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44  dignity  ,  which  did  not  difdain  tlie  meanefl 
44  iervices  to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  con- 
*4  trovertifl ,  the  politician,  having  already  dcf- 
44  cended  to  accommodate  children  with  a  book 
44  of  rudiments,  now,  in  the  laft  years  of  his 
44  life,  compofed  a  book  of  Logic,  for  the  initia- 
"  tion  of  fludents  in  philofophy,  and  publifhed, 
cc  1677,  Artis  logicae  plenior  Inftitutio  ad  Petri 
44  Kami  Methodum  concinnata  ,  that  is,  a  new 
44  fclieme  of  Logic ,  according  to  the  method  of 
44  Ramus." 

It  is  fo  pleafing  to  lind  one  great  author  fpeak- 
ing  of  another  in  terms ,  which  do  honor  to  both, 
that  I  transcribe  ,  with  fingular  fatisfaclion ,  the 
preceding  paflage  of  the  eminent  biographer , 
whole  frequent  and  injurious  afperity  to  Milton  I 
have  fo  repeatedly  noticed ,  and  muft  continue 
to  notice,  with  reprehenfion  and  regret. 

In  the  very  moment  of  delivering  the  juft 
encomium  I  have  commended ,  the  critic  difco- 
vers  an  intemperate  eagernefs  to  revile  the  object 
of  his  praife ;  for  lie  proceeds  to  fay  of  Milton, 
44  I  know  not  whether ,  even  in  this  book ,  he 
"  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hoftility  againft  the 
44  univerfities,  for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  firft 
14  oppugners  of  the  old  philofophy,  who  difturbed 
44  with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the  fchools.-"  Is 
there  not  a  vifible  want  of  candor  in  fLowing  fo 
wildly  a  wifli  to  impute  a  very  Inoffenfive  and 
meritorious  work  of  fcience  to  a 
motive  ? 
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Ramus  was  a  man  ,  \vhofe  writings  and  me 
mory  were  juflly  regarded  by  Milton,  for  he  re- 
fembled  our  great  countryman  in  temperance, 
in  fortitude  ,  hT'paflion  for  fludy,  and,  above 
all,  in  a  brave  and  inflexible •  oppofition  to  ig 
norance  j  tyranny,  and  fuperflition  ;  his  life  was 
a  continued  ftuggle  with  thefe  mercileis  enemies, 
and  he  perifhed  at  laft  with  circumftances  of  pe 
culiar  barbarity ,  in  the  atrocious  mailare  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

A  defire  of  rendering  juftice  to  the  talents  and 
virtues. of  fuch  a  fnfferer  in  the  cauie  of  learning 
might  furely  be  aicribed  to  Milton,  as  a  more 
probable  and  becoming  motive  on  this  occafion, 
than  dark  intentions  of  hoiiility  againfl  the  uni- 
verfities.  It  is  but  a  forry  compliment  to  thofc 
univerfities  to  infinuate  ,  that  he  engaged  in  war 
fare  againft  them ,  who  republiilied  a  fimple  and 
feafonable  treatife  on  the  management  of  human 
'reafon.  Milton  with  great  judgment  augmented 
the  logic  of  Ramus ,  and  added  to  his  fyftem  an 
abridgment  of  the  Latin  life,  which  Fregius  had 
written  ,  of  its  unfortunate  author. 

The  long  literary  career  of  Milton  was  now 
drawing  towards  its  termination ,  and  it  clofed  as 
it  began,  with  a  fervent  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
religion. — Alarmed  by  that  encroachment,  which 
the  Romifh  fupernition  was  making  under  the 
connivance  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  apoftate  brother  ,  Milton  publiflied 
44  A  treatife  of  true  Religion,  Herefy,  Schifm , 
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"  Toleration,  and  the  bed  means  to  prevent  the 
"  Growth  of  Popery. "  The  patriotic  fcope  of 
this  work  was  to  unite  and  confolidate  the  jar- 
rings  feels  of  the  proteftants ,  by  perfnading  them 
to  reciprocal  indulgence  ,  and  to  guard  them 
againft  thofe  impending  dangers  from  Rome , 
which,  in  a  fliort  period,  burft  upon  this  iiland, 
and  very  happily  terminated  in  our  fignal  deli 
verance  from  many  of  thofe  religious  and  political 
evils,  which  the  fpirit  of  Milton  had,  through 
a  long  life,  moft  refolutely  and  confcientioufly 
oppofed. 

His  treatife    againft   the   growth    of  popery  , 
which  was  publifhed  in  1673,  was  the  laft  confi- 
derable  performance  that  he  gave  to  the  world; 
but  publication  in  fome  fliape  feems  to  have  con 
tributed   to  his  amufement  as  long  as  he  exifted. 
In  the  fame  year  he  reprinted  his  fmaller  poems 
with  the  Traclate  on  Education  ;  and  in  the  year 
following,  the  laft  of  his  laborious  life,  he  pub 
lifhed  his  Familiar  Letters,  and  a  Declaration  of 
the  Poles  in  praife  of  their  heroic  fovereign  ,  John 
Sobiefki,   tranflated  from  the  Latin  original.     A 
brief  hiftory  of  Mofcovia,  which  he  appears  to 
have   compiled,   in  the   early  parts* of  his  life, 
frQm  various  travellers  who  had  vifited  that  coun 
try,  was  publifhed  a  few* years  after  his   death, 
and  two  of  his  compofitions   (both  perhaps   in 
tended  for  the  prefs)  have  probably  periflied;  the 
firft  ,  a  Syftem  of  Theology  in  Latin,  that  feems 
to    hare    been    intrufted   to1  his  .friend    Cyriac 
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Skinner;  the  fecond.  an  Anfwerto  a  fcurrilous  libel 
upon  himfelf ,  which  his  nephew  fuppofes  him  to 
have  iuppreffed  from  ajufl  contempt  of  his  reviler. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  in  1661 ,  he  had  re 
moved  from  Jewin-ftreet  to  a  houfe  in  the  Artil 
lery-walk,  leading  to  Bunhjll-nelds  5  a  fpot  that 
to  his  enthufiaftic  admirers  may  appear  confe- 
crated  by  his  genius  :  here  he  refided  in.  that 
period  of  his  days ,  when  he  was  peculiarly  enti 
tled  to  veneration;  here  he  probably  finifhed.no 
lefs  than  three  of  his  admirable.works;  and  here, 
with  a  diflblution  fo  eafy  that  it  was  unperceivcd 
by  the  perfons  in  his  chamber,  he  clofed  a  life, 
clouded  indeed  by  uncommon  and  various  ca 
lamities  ,  yet  ennobled  by  the  ,conflant  exercife  of 
fpch  rare  endowments  as  render  his  name,  per 
haps,  the  very  firft  in  that  radiant  and  compre- 
henfive  lift,  of  which  England,  the  moft  fertile 
of  countries  in  the  produce  of  mental  power,  has 
reafon  to  be  proud. 

For  fome  years  he  had  fuffered  much  from 
the  gout,  and  in  July,  1674,  ne  found  his  con- 
ftitution  fo  broken  by  that  diftemper,  that  he 
was  willing  to  prepare  for  his  departure  from 
the  world.  With  this  view  he  informed  his  bro 
ther  Chriftopher,  who  was  then  a  bencher  in  the 
Inner  Temple  ,  of  the  difpofition  he  wifhed  to 
make  of  his  property.  "  Brother  (faid  the  in 
valid)  the  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell, 
my  ftrft  wife's  father,  I  leave  to  the  unkind 
children  I  had  by  her  5  but  I  have  received  no  part 
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of  it;  and  my  will  and  meaning  is,  they  fliall  have 
no  other  benefit  of  my  eftate  than  the  laid  portion, 
and   what  I  have  befides  done  for  them,    they 
having  been  very  nndutiful  to   me;    and  all  tie 
refidae   of  my  eftate  I  leave  to    the   difpofal   of 
Elizabeth,  my    loving  wife."     Such   is  the  brief 
teftament,  which  Milton  dictated  to  his  brottor, 
about  the  Qoth  of  July,  but  which  Chriflopher 
does  not  appear  to  have  committed  to  paper  till 
a  few  days  after  the  deceafe  of  the  teftator ,  who 
expired  on  Sunday  night,  the  i5th  of  November, 
1674.     "   All   his   learned    and  great  friends    in 
London,  (fays  Toland)   not  without  a  friendly 
concourfe  of  the  vulgar,  accompanied  his  body 
to   the    church   of  St.    Giles ,   near   Cripplegate , 
where  he  lies  buried  in  the  chancel."     This  bio 
grapher,  who,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
think  very  differently  from   Milton  on  the  great 
article  of  religion ,  yet  never  fails  to  fpeak  of  him 
with  affectionate  refpecl,  indul^d  a  pleaiing  ex 
pectation  ,  when  he  wrote  his  life  in  the  clolc  of. 
the  lafl  century,  that  national  munificence  would 
fpeedily  raife  a  monument  worthy  of  the  poet, 
to  protect  and  to   honor   IIH    remains.     To  the 
difcredit  of  our  country  ilie  has  tailed  to  pay  this 
decent  tribute  to    the  memory  of  a  man  ,  from 
whofe  genius  (lie  has  derived  fb  much  glory;  but 
an  individual,    Mr.    Benfon ,  in  the  year    i?379 
placed  a  buft  of  the  great  author  in  WeftminQer 
Abbey;  an  aft  of  liberality  that  does  him  credit, 
though   Johnfon   and   Pope  have   both  iatiri/ed 
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the  monumental  infcription  with  a  degree  of  cy 
nical  afperity  :  fuch  afperity  appears  unfeafonable, 
becaufe  all  the  often  tati  on  5  fo  feverily  cenfured 
in  Mr.  Benfon  ,  amounts  merely  to  his  having 
faid,  in  the  plaineft  manner,  that  he  raifed  the 
monument;  and  to  his  having  added  to  his  own 
name  a  common  enumeration  of  the  offices  he  pof- 
feffed;  a  circumftance  in  which  candor  might  have1 
difcovered  rather  more  modefty  than  pride.  — 
Affluence  appears  particularly  amiable  when 
paying  a  voluntary  tribute  to  negletled  genius , 
even  in  the  grave;  nor  is  Benfon  the  only  in 
dividual  of  ample  fortune,  who  has  endeared 
himfelf  to  the  lovers  of  literature  by  generous 
endeavours  to  promote  the  celebrity  of  Milton. 
AfTeclionate  admirers  of  the  poet  will  honor  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Hollis,  in  recollecling 
that  he  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  a  fi- 
milar  purfuit;  and  they  will  regret  that  he  was 
unable  to  difcover  the  Italian  verfes ,  and  the 
marble  buft ,  which  he  diligently  fought  for  in 
Italy,  on  a  fuggeftion  that  fuch  memorials  of 
our  poetic  traveller  had  been  carefully  preferred 
in  that  country.  But  from  this  brief  digreffion 
on  the  recent  admirers  of  Milton ,  let  us  return 
to  his  family  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 

His  will  was  conteiled  by  the  daughters  , 
whofe  undutiful  conducl  it  condemned  :  being 
deficient  in  form,  it  was  fet  afide,  and  letters 
of  adminiftration  were  granted  to  the  widow, 
who  is  faid  to  have  allotted  a  hundred  pounds 
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»     ' 

to  each  daughter,  a  fum  which,  being  probably 
too  little  in  their  opinion,  and  too  much  in 
her'*,  would  naturally  produce  reciprocal  .inimo- 
fity  nnd  cenfurc  between  the  contending  parties. 

It  has  hern  already  obfrrved  ,  that  the  recent 
clifcovery  of  this  forgotten  will,  :?rd  the  allega 
tions  annexed  to  it,  throw  confidrrable  light  on 
the  domeflSc  life  of  Milton;  and  the  more  hi! 
we  can  gain  into  his  focial  and  fcqucftered  hours, 
the  more  we  fhall  difcover,  that  he  was  not  lefs 
entitled  to  private  affection  ,  thin  to  public  ef- 
teera;  but  let  us  contemplate  hi.  perfon  ,  before 
we  proceed  to  a  minuter  examination  of  his  mind 
and  manners. 

So  infatuated  with  rancor  were  the  enemies 
of  this  illuflrious  man, 'that  they  delineated  his 
form,  as  they  represented  his  char  after,  with  the 
mmoft  extravagance  of  malevolent  falfhood  :  he 
was  not  only  compared  ro  that  monfter  of  de 
formity,  the  eyelefs  Polypheme,  but  defcribed 
as  a  "dirninntive,  bloodies,  and  ill ri veiled  crea 
ture.  Expreflions  of  this  kind,  in  which  abfnr- 
dity  and  malice  are  equally  apparent,  induced 
him  to  expofe  the  contemptible  virulence  of  his 
revilers  by  a  brief  defcription  of  his  own  figure*. 

*  Veniaimis  mine  ad  mea  crimina;  eftne  quod  in  vita  aut 
moribus  reprehemiat  ?  Ccrte  nihil.  O:ml  cr-o?  Otiod  njw>  nifi 
immanis  ac  barbarus  fcciiTet,  formam  mini  ac  cx(.  5-at. 

-  Monftrumhorrcndum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  adtimntum. 
Nunquam  cxiftimaham  quidcm  fore,  ut  de  forma,  cum  Cyclope 
cerumen  mihi  e(Tet ;  vcrum  ftatian  fc  rcvocat. 
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He  reprefents  himfelf  as  a  man  of  moderate  fta- 
ture,  not  particularly  (lender,  and  fo  far  endued 
with  flrength  and  fpirit,  that  as  he  always  wore 
a  fword ,  he  wanted  not,  in  his  healthy  feafon 
of  life,  either  fkill  or  courage  to  ufe  it;  having 
praclifed  fencing  with  great  ailiduity,  he  confidered 

necingens,  quo  nihil  eft  exilius  exfanguius  contra&ius."  T,im- 
etfi  virtim  nihil  attinefc  de  forma  dicere,  tandem  quando  hia 
quoque  eft  unde  gratias  deo  again  &  mcndaces  redarguam  ne 
quis  (quod  Hifpanorum  vulgus  de  hereticis  ,  quos  vocant,  plus 
nimio  facerdotibus  fuis  credulum  opinatur)  me  forte  cynocepha- 
lum  quempiam  ant  rhinocerota  eile  putet ,  dicam.  Deformis  qui- 
dem  a  nemine  quod  fciam,  qui  modo  me  vidit  futn  unquam  ha. 
bitus;  formofus  necnc  minus  laboro  $  ftatura  fateor  noit  fum 
procera j  fed  qua  mediocri  tamen  quam  parvx  propior  fit  ;  fed 
quid  fi  parva ,  qua  &  fummi  faepe  turn  pace  turn  hello  viri 
fuere,  quanquam  parva  cur  dicittir ,  quDe  ad  virtutem  fatis  mag- 
na  eft?  Sed  neque  exilis  admodum  eo  fane  animo  iifque  viri- 
bus  nt  cum  actas  vitaeque  ratio  fie  ferebat,  nee  ferriim '  traftare  , 
necftringere  quotidiano  ufu  exercitatus  nefcirem^  eo  accindus  ut 
plerumque  eram  cuivis  vel  multo  robufiiori  exxquatum  me  pu- 
tabam,  fecurus  quid  mihi  quis  injurise  vir  viro  inferre  poffet. 
Idem  hodie  animus,  caedem  vires;  oculi  non  iidem ;  ita  tamen 
extrinfecus  illaefi,  ita  fine  nube  clari  ac  lucidi,  ut  eorum  qui 
acutiffimum  cernunt;  in  hac  folum  parte,  memet  inyito,  fir.iu- 
latur  futn.  In  vultu  quo  "  nihii  exfanguius"  efie  di*t,  is 
manet  etiamnum  color  exfangiii  &  palenti  plane  contrarius,  ut 
quadragenario  major  vix  fit  cui  non  dents  prope  annis  \ridear 
natu  minor;  neque  corpore  contrafto  neque  cute.  In  his  ego 
fi  ulla  ex  parte  mentior  multis  millions  populariutn  meorum 
qui  de  facie  me  norunt,  exteris  etiam  non  paucis,  ridiculus  me- 
rito  fim  :  fin  ifte  in  re  aninime  necefTaria  tarn  impiidenter  gra" 
tuito  mendax  comperietur  poteritis  de  reliquo  earukm  conjeftu- 
ram  facere.  Atque  hsec  de  forma  mea  vel  coa&us. 
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himfelf  as  a  match  for   nny  antagoniit,   however 
fuperior    to     him    in   rrmfrnhr  his    conn- 

ten  in  ce  (he  favs)  was  fo  far  from  being  bloodlefs, 
that  when  turned  ol  lorn,1  he  \vns  generally  al- 
lo\ved  to  have  the  appearance  oi  '  bein-/.  t<n  \ 
yonnger;  even  his  eyes  (he  adds)  though  ntr.crly  de 
prived  of  fight,  did  not  betray  their  imperfection, 
but  on  the  contrary  appeared  a?  fpcckhf*  and  as 
lucid  as  if  his  powers  of  vilion  had  been  pecu 
liarly  acute —  "  In  this  article  alone"  (fays  Mil 
ton)  "  and  much  againfl  my  will,  I  am  an 
"  hypocrite." 

Such  is  the  interefting  portrait,  which  this 
great  writer  has  left  us  of  himfelf.  Thofe.  who 
had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  him  perfonally, 
fpeak  in  the  higheft  terms  even  of  his  perfonal 
endowments ,  and  feem  to  have  regarded  him  as 
a  model  of  manly  grace  and  dignity  in  his  figure 
and  deportment. 

"  His  harmonical  and  ingenuous  foul"  (fays 
Aubrey)  "  dwelt  in  a  beautiful  and  well  pro- 
4;  portioned  body/' 

*  In  toto  nufquam  corpore  menda  fuit.  * 

His  hair  was  a  light  brown,  his  eyes  dark  grey, 
and  his  complexion  fo  fair,  that  at  college,  ac 
cording  to  Ins  own  exprefRon  9  he  was  fiyled 
"  The  Lady,"  an  appellation  which  he  could  not 
relilh;  but  he  confoled  himfelf  under  abfurd  rail 
lery  on  the  delicacy  of  his  perfon ,  by  recollecting 
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that  fimilar  raillery  had  been  laviflied  on  thofe 
manly  and  eminent  charafters  of  the  ancient 
world,  Demofthenes  and  Hortenfius.  His  general 
appearance  approached  not  in  any  degree  to  ef 
feminacy.  "  His  deportment"  (fays  Anthony 
Wood)  "  was  .affable,  and  his  gait  erecl  and 
"  manly  ,  befpeaking  courage  and  undaimN 
"  ednefs.  "  Richardfon,  who  labored  with  af- 
feflipnate  enthnfiafm  to  acquire  and  communicate 
all  poflible  information  concerning  the  perfon 
and  manners  of  Milton,  has  left  the  two  follow 
ing  Iketches  of  his  figure  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life. 

"  An  ancient  clergyman  of  Dorfetfliire  (  Dr« 
Wright)  found  John  Milton  in  a  fmull  chamber 
hung  with  rufty  green,  fitting  in  an  elbow  chair, 
and  dreffed  neatly  in  black,  pale  but  not  cada 
verous ,  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty  and  with 
chalk  Hones. " 

"  He  ufed  alfo  to  fit,  in  a.  grey  coarfe  cloth 
coat,  at  the  door  of  his  houfe  near  Bunhill  fields* 
in  warm  funny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  frefii  air  , 
and  fo ,  as  well  as  in  his  room,  received  the 
vifits  of  people  of  diftinguifi  ed  parts  as  well  as 
quality."  It  is  probable,  that  Milton,  in  his 
youth,  was,  in  fome  meafure,  indebted  to  the 
engaging  graces  of  his  perfon  for  that  early  in 
troduction  into  the  politefl  fociety ,  both  in  Eng 
land  and  abroad ,  which  improved  the  natural 
fweetnefs  of .  his  characler  (fo  vifible  in  -  all  his 
genuine  portraits)  and  led  him  to  unite  with 
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profound  erudition,  and  with  the  fublimeft  talents, 
an  endearing  and  cheerful  dr-licncy  of  manners, 
very  rarely  attained  by  men  ,  \vhofe  application 
to  fludy  is  continual  and  inn-rife. 

The  enemies  of  Milton  incited  (and  his  lat£ 
biographer  I  mull  reluclantly  include  untler  that 
description)  have  labored  to  fix  upon-  him  a 
fictitious  and  mod  unarni  ible  character  of  aufte- 
rity  and  harflmefs.  "  What  we  know  (fays  Jolin- 
"  foil)  of  Milton's  character  in  domeftic  relations 
"  is,  that  he  was  fevere  and  arbitrary.  His  fa-. 
"  mily  confided  of  women ,  and  there  appears 
"  in  his  books  fomething  like  a  Turkifh  contempt 
"  of  females,  as  fubordinate  and  inferior  beings ; 
"  that  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the 
"  ranks,  he  fuffered  them  to  be  deprefTed  by  a 
"  mean  and  penurious  education.  He  thought 
"  woman  made  only  for  obedience  ,  and  man 
"  for  rebellion."  This  is  affuredly  the  intemperate 
language  of  hatred,  and  very  far  from  being  con- 
fonant  to  truth. 

As  it  was  thought  a  fufficient  defence  of 
Sophocles,  when  he  was  barbaroufly  accufed  of 
mental  imbecility  by  his  unnatural  children,  to 
read  a  portion  of  his  recent  dramatic  works,  fo , 
I  am  confident,  the  citation  of  a  few  verfes  from 
our  Englifh  bard  may  be  enough  to  clear  him 
from  a  charge  equally  gioundlefs,  and  almoft  as 
ungenerous. 

No  impartial  reader  of  genuine  fenfibility  will 
deem    it    poifiblc  ,     that    the   poet   could    have 
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entertained  a  Turldfli  contempt  of  females ,  wh* 
has  thus  delineated  woman  : 

AH  higher  knowledge  in  her  prefence  falls 
Degraded ;  wifdom  ,  in  difcourfe  with  her  , 
Lofes  difcotintenanc'd ,   and  like  folly  flicnvs  ; 
Authority  and  reafon  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  fir'ft,  not  after  made 
Occafionally;  and   to  confummate  all, 
Greatnefs  of  mind  and  noblenefs  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft ,  and  create  an  awe 
About  Her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plaC'cL 

A  -defcription  fo  complete  could  arife  only 
from  fnch  exquifite  feelings  in  the  poet,  as  infured 
to  every  deferring  female  his  tendereft  regard. 
This  argument  might  be  ft  ill  more  enforced  by 
a  paffage  in  the  fpeech  of  Raphael  ;  but  the  pre 
ceding  verfes  are,  I  truft,  fufficient  to  coun 
teract  the  uncandid  attempt  of  the  acrimonious 
biographer  to  prejudice  the  faireft  part  ^of  the 
creation  againfl  a  poet,  who  has  furpafled  his 
peers  in  delineating  their  charms ',  -whofe  poetry? 
a  more  enchanting  mirror  than  the  lake  that  h«? 
defcribes  in  Paradife  ,  reprefents  their  mental 
united  to  their  perfonal  graces ,  and  exhibits  in 
perfection  all  the  lovelinefs  of  woman. 

As  to  Milton's  deprefling  his  daughters  by  a 
mean  and  penurious  education  ,  it  is  a  calumny 
reftihg  only  on  a  report  t  that  he  would  not  allow 
them  the  advantage  of  learning  to  write.  This  is 
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evidently  fhlfe ,  fince  Aubrey  ,  who  was  perfon- 
nally  acquainted  \vitli  the  poet,  and  \vlio  had 
probably  conir.lted  his  widow  in  regard  to  many 
particulars  of  his  life,  exprefsly  affirms,  that  his 
youngeft  daughter  was  his  amani:cnlis  ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  of  which  my  friend  Romney  lias  hap 
pily  availed  liimielf  to  decorate  the  folio  edition 
of  this  life  with  a  production  of  his  pencil.  The 
youngeft  daughter  of  Milton  had  the  moft  fre 
quent  opportunities  of  knowing  his  temper,  and 
{he  happens  to  be  the  only  one  of  his  children 
who  has  delivered  a  deliberate  account  of  it;  but 
her  account,  inflead  of  confirming  Johnfon's  idea 
of  her  father's  domeftic  feverity,  will  appear  to 
the  candid  reader  to  refute  it  completely.  "  She 
fpoke  of  him  (fays  Richardfbn)  with  great  ten- 
dernefs ;  ftie  faid  he  was  delightful  company  , 
the  life  of  the  converfation ,  and  that  on  account 
of  a  flow  of  fubject,  and  an  unaffe61ed  cheerful- 
nefs  and  civility. "  It  was  this  daughter  who  re 
lated  the  extraordinary  circumftance ,  that  Hie 
and  one  of  her  lifters  read  to  their  father  ieve- 
ral  languages,  which  they  did  not  nnderlland  : 
it  is  remarkable  ,  that  flie  did  not  fpeak  of  it  as 
ahardfin'p  ;  nor  could  it  be  thought  an  intolerable 
grievance  by  an  affectionate  ckild ,  who  thus  af- 
lifted  a  blind  parent  in  laboring  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  his  family.  Such  an  employment,  how 
ever,  muft  have  been  irkfome;  and  the  coniide- 
rate  father ,  in  finding  that  it  was  fo ,  "  lent 
out  his  children  (according  to  the  exprtflion  of 
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his  nephew)  to  learn  fome  curious  and  ingenious 
forts  of  manufacture,  particularly  embroideries 
in  gold  or  filver."  That  he  was"  no  penurious 
parent  is  ftrongly  proved  by  an  expreffion  that 
he  made  ufe  of  in  fpeaking  of  his  will,  when  he 
declared,  that  "  he  had  made  provifion  for  his. 
children  in  his  life -time,  and  had  fpent  the 
greatefl  part  of  his  eftate  in  providing  for  them." 
It  is  the  more  barbarous  to  arraign  the  poet  for 
domeftic  cruelty,  becaufe  he  appears  to  have 
fullered  from  the  fmgular  tendernefs  and  gene- 
rofity  of  his  nature.  .  Pie  had  reafon  to  lament 
that  excefs  of  indulgence  ,  with  which  he  for 
gave  and  received  again  his  difobedient  and  long- 
alienated  wife ,  fmce  their  re-unipn  not  only  dif- 
quieted  his  days,  but  gave  birth  to  daughters, 
who  feem  to  have  inherited  the  perverfity  of 
their  mother : 

The  wifeft  and  beft  men  full  oft  beguil'd 
With  goodnefs  principled ,  not  to  rejedt 
The  penitent ,  but  ever  to  .forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miferable  days, 
Intangled  with  a  pois'nous  bofom  -  fnake. 

Thefe  pathetic  lines,  in  a  fpeech  of  his  Samfon 
Agoniftes,  flrike  me  as  a  forcible  allulion  to  his 
own  connubial  infelicity.  If  in  his  firft  marriage 
he  was  eminently  unhappy,  his  fuccefs  in  the 
two  laft  turned  the  balance  of  fortune  in  his 
favor.  That  his  fecond  wife  deferved,  poffeffed, 
and  retained  his  affection,  is  evident  from  his 
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ionnet  occafioncd  by  her  death  ;  of  the  care  and 
kindnefs  \vhicli  he  li  id  1<  I  from 

the  partner  of  his  declining  life,  he  (poke  with 
tender  gratitude  to  his  brother ,  in  explaining 
his  teitamentary  intention;  and  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  care  and  kindnefs,  which  the 
aged  poet  experienced  from  this  affectionate  guar 
dian  ,  for  the  happy  accomplifliment  of  his  in- 
eftiniable  works.  A  blind  arid  defolate  father 
mnft  be  utterly  unequal  to  the  management  of 
dilobedient  daughters  confpiring  againft  him;  the 
anguifh  he  endured  from  their  filial  ingratitude  , 
and  the  bafe  deceptions,  with  which  they  conti 
nually  tormented  him ,  muft  have  rendered  even 
the^ftrongeft  mind  very  unfit  for  poetical  appli 
cation.  The  marriage,  which  he  concluded  by 
the  advice  and  the  aid  of  his  friend  Dr.  Paget, 
feems  to  have  been  his  only  refource  againft  a 
moft  exafperating  and  calamitous  fpecies  of  do- 
meftic  difquietude;  it  appears,  therefore,  not 
unreafonable  to  regard  thofe  immortal  poems, 
which  recovered  tranquillity  enabled  him  to  pro 
duce,  as  the  fruits  of  that  marriage.  As  matri 
mony  has ,  perhaps ,  annihilated  many  a  literary 
defign,  let  it  be  remembered  to  its  honor,  that 
it  probably  gave  birth  to  the  brighteft  offspring 
of  literature. 

The  two  eldeft  daughters  of  Milton  appear  to 
me  utterly  unworthy  of  their  father;  but  thofe 
who  adopt  the  dark  prejudices  of  Johnfon ,  and 
believe  with  him  ?  that  the  great  poet  was  an 
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auftere  domeftic  tyrant,  will  find,  in  their  idea 
of  the  father,  an  apology  for  his  children,  whofe 
defliny.  in  the  world  I  ihall  immediately  men 
tion  ,  that  I  may  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them 
no  more.  Anne,  the  ekleft,  who  with  a  defor 
med  perfon  had  a  pleafing  face,  married  an  ar- 
chitecl,  ancl  died,  with  her  firfl  infant ,  in  child 
bed.  Mary ,  the  fecond  ,  and  apparently  the  mofl 
deficient  in  affeftion  to  her  father,  died  unmarried. 
Deborah,  who  was  the  favorite  of  Milton,  and 
who,  long  after  his  deceafe,  difcovered,  on  a 
cafual  fight  of  his  genuine  portrait ,  very  affecling 
emotions  of  filial  tenderneis  and  enthirfiafm,  even 
Deborah  deferred  him  without  his  knowledge  , 
not  in  coniequence  of  his  paternal  fe verity,  of 
which  fhe  was  very  far  from  complaining,  but, 
as  Richardfon  intimates,  from  a  difguft  ilie  had 
conceived  againft  her  mother-in-law.  On  quitting 
thehoufe  of  her  father,  flie  went  to  Ireland  with  a 
lady  5  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spital-fields.  As  her  family 
was  numerous,  and  her  circumflances  not  affluent, 
the  liberal  Addifon  made  her  a  prelent ,  from 
his  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  father ,  and  in 
tended  to  procure  her  fome  decent  eftablifhment, 
but  died  before  he  could  accomplifh  his  generous 
defign.  From  Queen  Caroline,  fhe  received  fifty 
guineas,  a  donation  as  ill  proportioned  to  the 
rank  of  the  donor  as  to  the  mental  dignity  of 
the  great  genius ,  whofe  indigent  daughter  was 
the  objecl  of  this  unprincely  munificence.  — 

Mrs. 
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Mrs  Clarke  had  ten  children,  but  none  of  them 
appear.1  to  have  attracted  puLlic  icn.ird  ,  till 
Dr.  Birch  and  Dr.  Newton  ,  twu  bc-nevu- 
l(ii t  and  relpeclable  biographers  of  the  ]><>ct, 
difcovered  his  grand  -  daughter ,  Mrs.  Eli/abeth 
Fofler,  keeping  a  little  chandlejVfliop  in  the  cjty, 
poor,  aged,  and  infirm;  they  publicly  fpokq  of 
her  condition;  Johnfon  was  then  writing  as  the 
coadjutor  of  Lauder  in  his  attempt  to  link  the 
glory  of  Milton ;  but  as  the  critic's  charity  was 
Hill  greater  than  his  fpleen ,  he  feized  the  occa- 
fion  of  recommending,  under  Lander's  name, 
this  neceffitous  defcendant  of  the  great  poet  to 
the  beneficence  of  his  country;  Com  us  was  re- 
prefented  for  her  benefit,  in  the  year  1/5O,  and 
Johnfon,  to  his  honor ,  contributed  a  prologue 
on  the  occafton,  in  which  noble  fentimeiits  are 
nobly  expreffed. 

The  poor  grand -daughter  of  Milton  gained 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by  this  pub 
lic  benefaclion ;  this  fum ,  however ,  fmall  as  it 
was,  afforded  peculiar  comfort  to  her  declining 
age,  by  enabling  her  to  retire  to  Iflington  with 
her  hufband  :  fhe  had  feven  children,  who  died 
before  her  3  and  by  her  own  deatli  it  is  proba 
ble  that  the  line  of  the  poet  became  extincl.  Let 
us  haften  from  this  painful  furvey  of  his  progeny 
to  the  more  enlivening  contemplation  of  his  tare 
mental  endowments.  The  mofl  diligent  refcar- 
ches  into  all  that  can  elucidate  the  real  temper 
of  Milton  only  confirm  the  opinion  ,  that  r\i» 
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native  characleriftics  were  mildnefs  and   magna 
nimity.     In  controverfy   his  mind  was  undoubt 
edly    overheated,    arid  paffages  may   be  quoted 
from  his  profe  works,  that  are  certainly  neither 
mild   nor  magnanimous;  but  if  his  controversial 
afperity  is  compared  with  the  outrageous  infolence 
of  his  opponents,   even  that  afperity  will  appear 
moderation ;  in  focial  intercourfe  he  is  reprefented 
as  peculiarly  courteous  and  engaging.  When  the 
celebrity  of  his  Latin  work  made  him    efteerned 
abroad ,    many  inquiries  were  made  concerning 
his  private  character  among  his  familiar  acquaint 
ance,   and  the  refult  of  fuch  inquiry   was,    that 
mildnefs  and  affability  were  his  diftinguifliing  qua 
lities.  "  Virum  efle  miti  comique  ingenio  aiunt, " 
fays  the    celebrate  Heinfius,   in  a  letter  that   he 
wrote  concerning  Milton,  in  the  year  i65t,  to 
Gronovius.    Another  eminent  foreigner  reprefents 
him    in  the   fame  plealing   light,    and  from  the 
befl  information.     Voflius,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Sweden,  and  who  mentions  the  praife,  which 
his  royal  patronefs  Chriftina  beftowed  on  Milton's 
recent   defence   of  the   tnglifli   people ,    informs 
his  friend  Heinfius,  that  he  had  obtained  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  author  from  a  relation 
of  his  own,  the  learned  Junius,   who  wrote  the 
elaborate  and  intereiling  hiftory  of  ancient  paint 
ing,    refided  in  England,  and  particularly  culti 
vated  the  intimacy  of  Milton. 

Indeed ,   when  we  refiecl  on  the  poet's  un* 
common  tendernefs  towards  his  parents  ?  and  all 
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the  advantages  of  his  early  life,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe, 
that  his  manners  were  fmgularly  pkufing.  He 
was  fond  of  refined  female  fociety,  and  appears 
to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  two  female  friends 
of  diftincftion  ,  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley,  whofe 
fociety  confoled  him  when  he  was  mortified  by 
the  defertion  of  his  firft  wife,  and  the  no  ids  ao 
complilhed  Lady  Ranelagh,  who  had  placed  her 
fon  under  his  care  ,  and  who  probably  aflifted 
him,  when  he  was  a  widower  and  blind,  with 
friendly  direclions  for  the  management  of  his  fe 
male  infants.  A  pafTage  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
her  fon  fuggefts  this  idea;  for  he  condoles  with 
his  young  correfpondent ,  then  at  the  Univeifity, 
on  the  lofs  they  would  both  fuftain  by  the  long 
abfence  of  his  moft  excellent  mother,  palling  at 
that  time  into  Ireland;  "  her  departure  muft 
grieve  us  both,"  fays  Milton,  "  for  to  me  alfo 
{he  fupplied  the  place  of  every  friend*;  "  an  ex- 
preflion  full  of  tendernefs  and  regret ,  highly  ho 
norable  to  the  lady,  and  a  pleafmg  memorial  of 
that  fenfibility  and  gratitude  ,  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  we  fliould  have  feen  moft  eminent  in  the 
character  of  Milton ,  if  his  Englilh  letters  had 
been  fortunately  preferved,  particularly  his  let 
ters  to  this  interefting  lady,  whofe  merits  are  com 
memorated  in  an  eloquent  fermon ,  preached  by 
bifliop  Burnet ,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  that 
mild  and  accorhplifhed  model  of  virtue  andlearning^ 
*  Nam  &  mihi  onjniupi  neceifitudinum  loco  fuit. 
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Robert  Boyle.  Lady  Ranelagh  muft  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  exemplary  and  engaging  charac 
ters  that  ever  exiftecl,  jince  we  find  ihe  was  the 
darling  fitter  of  this  illoftriotis  philofopher,  and 
the  favorite  friend  of  a  poet  ftill  more  illuftri- 
ous.  Four  of  Milton's  Latin  letters  are  addreffed 
to  her  fon,  and  they  blend  with  moral  precepts 
to  the  young  fludent  refpeclful  and  affectionate 
praife  of  his  mother  *. 

In  the  Latin  correfpondence  of  Milton  we 
have  fome  veftiges  of  his  fentiments  concerning 
the  authors  of  antiquity;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
Salluft  f,  he  prefers  him  to  all  the  Roman  hifto- 
rians.  Milton,  however,  did  not  form  htmfelf 

*  In  the  quarto  edition  of  Boyle  there  are  a  few  letters  from 
his  favorite  filler,  Lady  Ranelagh;  one  very  interefting,  in 
which  she  fpeaks  of  the  poet  Waller;  but  she  does  not  men 
tion  the  name  of  Milton  in  the  whole  collection.  Her  fon 
(thefirft  andlaft  Earl  of  Ranelagh)  who  was  in  his  childhood  a 
difciple  of  the  great  poet,  proved  a  man  of  talents,  bulinefs , 
and  pleaftire. 

f  De  Salluftio  quod  fcribis,  dicam  libere;  quoniam  ita  vis 
plane  ut  dicam  quod  fentio,  Salluftium  ctiivis  Latino  hiftorico 
•jne  quidem  anteferre;  quse  etiam  conftans  ,fere  antiquorum  fen- 
tentia  fuit.  Habet  fuas  laudes  tuns  Tacitus,  fed  eas  meo  qui 
dem  judicio  maximas,  quod  Salluftium  nervis  omnibus  fit  imi- 
tatus.  Cum  haec  tecum  coram  diflererem  perfecifle  videor  quan 
tum  ex  eo  quod  fcribis  conjicio,  ut  de  illo  cordatiflimo  fcrip. 
tore  ipfe  jam  idem  prope  fentias  :  adeoque  ex  me  quajris,  cum 
is  in  exordio  belli  Catilinarii  perdifficile  effe  dixerit  hiftoriam 
fcribere,  propterea  quod  fafta  didis  exoequanda  funt  qua  potif- 
fimum  ratione  id  affequi  hiftoriarura  fcriptorem  poffe  exiftimem. 
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as  a  writer  on  any  Roman  model  :  being   very 
early  moft  anxious  to  excel  in  literature,  he  wife 
ly   attached  himfelf  to  thofe  prime   examples  of 
literary  perfection,  the  Greeks;  among  the  poew 
he  particularly  delighted  in  Euripides  and  Homer; 
his  favorites   in  prole  feem   to  have  been  Plato 
and  Demoflhenes;  the  ftrft  peculiarly  fit  to  give 
richnefs,  purity,  and  luftre  to  the  fancy;  the  fe- 
cond,  to  invigorate  the  underftanding,   and  in- 
fpire  the  fervid  energy  of  public  virtue.     It  is  a 
very  juft  remark  of  Lord  Monboddo,  that  even 
the  poetical  fpeeches  in  Paradiie  Loll  derive  their 
confummate  propriety  and  eloquence  from  the 
fond  and  enlightened  attention  with  which  the 

Ego  vero  fie    exiftimo;   qui  gcftas  res   dignas   digne  fcripferit* 
cum  animo  non  minus  mngno  rerumqiic  ufu   prxditum  fcribcre 
oportere  quam  is  qui  cas  gefferit  :  ut  vel  maximas  pari  animo 
comprehendere  atquc   metiri  poflit,    &   comprehenfas    fcrnuwc 
puro  atque  cafto  diftin&e  graviterque  narrare  :   nam  ut  ornate 
non  admodum   laboro;  hiftoricum  enim,  non   oratorcm  require* 
Crebras  etiam  fententias,  <fe  judicia   dc  rebus  geftis  interjeila 
prolixe  nollem  ,  ne,  interrupta  rerum  ferie,  quod  politici  fcr:^- 
torismunus  eft  hiftoricus  invadat;    qui  fi  tin  confiliis  explicr.ii- 
dis,  faftifque  ennarrandis,  non  fuum  ingcnium  aut  conjcfturnm, 
fed  veritatcm  potilUmum  fequitur,   fuarum  profcfto  partium  fa- 
tagir.    Addiderim  &  illud    Salluftianum  ,   qua  in  re  ipfc  Cato- 
tonem  maxime  laudavit,  poiFe  multa  panels  abfolverc;  id  quod 
fine  acerrimo  judicio,  atque  etiam  tempcrantia  quadam  neminem 
poflfe  arbitror.     Sunt  multi  in  quibus  vel'  fermonts  elcgantiam 
vel  congeftarum  rerum  copiam  non  defideres,  qui  brevitatem  cum 
copia  conjtinxerit,  id  eft  qui,  multa  paucis  abfolvcrit,  princcps 
mco  judicio  eft  Salluftius.— Profe  Works,  voL  2.  p.  581. 
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poet  had  fhidied  the  moil  perfect  orator  of  Athens: 
the  ftudies  of  Milton  ,  however,  were  very  exten- 
five ;  he  appears  to  have  been  familiar  not  only  with 
all  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  but  with  thofe 
of  every   refined   language    in   Europe;    Italian, 
French  ,  Spanifli ,  and  Portugueze.     Great  erudi 
tion   has   been  often    fuppofed   to  operate  as  an 
incumbrance  on  the  finer  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
but  let  us  obferve  to  its  credit,  the  fublimeft  of 
poets  was  alfo  the  mofl  learned  :  of  Italian  lite 
rature  he  was  particularly  fond,  as  we  may  col- 
lee!  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  profeUor  of  that 
language,  and  from  the  eafe  and  fpirit  of  his  Ita 
lian  verfes.      To  the  honor   of  modern   Italy  it 
may  he  faid  ,   that  fhe  had  a  confiderable  ihare 
in  forming  the  genius  of  Milton.     In  TafTo,  her 
brighter!  ornament,  he  found  a  character  highly 
worthy  of  his   affectionate  emulation ,  both  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man ;  this  accompliihed  perfonage 
had,  indeed,  ended  his  illuftrious  and  troubled 
life  feveral  years  before  Milton  vifited  his   coun 
try;  but  he   was  yet  living  in  the    memory   of 
his  ardent  friend  Manfo ,   and  through   the  me 
dium  of  Manfo's    converfation  his  various  excel 
lencies  made,    I  am  perfuafed,    a   forcible   and 
permanent  impreflion  on  the  heart  and  fancy  of 
our  youthful   countryman.      It  was   hardly   the 
example  of  Triflino,  as  Johnfon  fuppofes,   that 
tempted  Milton  to  his  bold  experiment  of  blank 
verfe;  for  Triflino's  epic  poem  is   a  very  heavy 
performance,  and  had  funk  into   fuch   oblivion 
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in   Italy,    that  the   literary  friend    and   biogra 
pher  of  Taflo  confiders  that  greater  poet  as   the 
firfl  perfon    who   enriched  the   Italian   language 
with  valuable  blank  verfe :   -fc  our  early  works  of 
that  kind  ,"  fays  Manfo,  4fc  are  tranflations  from 
the    Latin  ,    and    thofe    not    fuccefsful.  "       The 
poem  in   blank  verfe,    for    which  this  amiable 
biographer  applauds   his  friend,  is  an  extenfive 
work,  in  feven  books,   on    the   Seven   Days  of 
the  Creation,    a  fubject   that   has    engaged    the 
poets  of  many  countries.      The  performance  of 
TafTo  was  begun  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Manfo, 
and  at  the  fuggeftion  of  a  lady,  the  accompliflied 
mother  of  the  Marquis.     As  this  poem  is  formed 
from  the  Bible,  and  full  of  religious  enthufiafm, 
it  probably  influenced  the  Englifh  vifiter  of  Manfo 
in  his  choice  of  blank  verfe.     Taflo  was  a  volu 
minous  author,  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  Milton   was  familiar  with  all  his  compofi- 
tions,  as  the  exquifite  eulogy  on  connubial  af- 
feclion ,  in  the  Paradife  Loft ,   is  founded  on  a 
profe  compofition  in  favor  of  marriage,  addrefled 
by  the  Italian  poet  to  one  of  his  relations*;  but 
Milton,  who  was  perhaps  of  all  authors  the  lead 

*  Taflo  begins  this  interefting  difcourfe.  by  informing  his 
kinfman  Frcole,  that  he  firft  heard  the  news  of  his  having 
taken  a  wife,  and  then  was  furprifed  by  reading  a  competition 
of  his,  in  which  he  inveighs  not  only  againft  the  ladies,  but 
againft  matrimony.  The  poet,  with  great  politenefs  and  fpirit, 
affumes  the  defence  of  both,  and  in  the  clofe  of  a  learned  and 
eloquent  panegyric,  indulges  his  heart  and  rancy  ia  a  VZTJ 
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addifted  to  imitation,  rarely  imitates  even  TafTo 
in  composition  :  in  life,  indeed,  he  copied  him 
more  clofely,  and  to  his  great  poetical  compeer 
of  Italy  he  difcovers  a  very  finking  refemblance 
in  application  to  ftudy,  in  temperance  of  diet, 
in  purity  of  Morals ,  and  in  fervency  of  devotion. 
The  Marquis  of  Villa,  in  clofmg  his  life  of  Taflb, 
has  enumerated  all  the  particular  virtues  by  which 
he  was  diftinguiflied;  thefe  were  all  equally  con- 
fpicuous  in  Milton;  and  we  may  truly  fay  of 
him,  what  Manfo  fays  of  the  great  Italian  poet, 
that  the  preference  of  virtue  to  every  other  con- 
fideration  was  the  predominant  paffion  of  his  life. 
Enthufiafm  was  the  characleriftic  of  his  mind; 
in  politics,  it  made  him  fometimes  too  generoufly 
credulous,  and  fometimes  too  rigoroully  deci- 
five;  but  in  poetry  it  exalted  him  to  fuch  a  de 
gree  of  excellence  as  no  man  has  hitherto  fur- 
paffed ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  this  province 
he  will  ever  be  excelled ;  for  although  in  all 
the  arts  there  are  undoubtedly  points  of  perfection 
much  higher  than  any  mortal  has  yet  attained,  fh'll 
it  requires  fuch  a  coincidence  of  fo  many  advan 
tages  depending  on  the  influence  both  of  nature 
and  of  deftiny  to  raife  a  great  artifl  of  any  kind, 
that  the  world  has  but  little  reafon  to  expefl 
productions  of  poetical  genius  fuperior  to  the  Pa- 
radife  Loft.  There  was  a  bold  yet  refined  ori 
ginality  of  conception  ,  which  characterized  the 

animated,  and   beautiful  addrefs  to  wedded  love,  which  Milton 
has  copied  with  his  ufual  dignity  and  fweetnefs  of  ejcpreffion. 
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mental  powers  of  Milton  ,  and  gives  him  the 
highefi  chim  to  diftinclion  :  we  are  not  only 
indebted  to  him  for  having  extended  and  enno 
bled  the  province  of  epic  poetry  ,  bnt  lie  ha* 
another  title  to  our  regard  ,  as  the  founder  of 
that  recent  and  enchanting  Englifli  art,  which 
has  embelliflied  our  country,  and,  to  fpeak  the 
glowing  language  of  a  living  bard  very  eloquent 
in  its  praife, 

• Made  Albion  fmile , 

One  ample  theatre  of  fylvan  grace. 


The  elegant  hiftorian  of  modern  gardening, 
Lord  Orford ,  and  the  two  accompliflied  poets, 
who  have  celebrated  its  charms  both  in  France 
and  England,  de  Lille  and  Mafon,  have,  with 
great  jnllice  and  felicity  of  expreflion  ,  paid  their 
homage  to  Milton,  as  the  beneficent  genius,  who 
beftowed  upon  the  world  this  youngefl  and  mod 
lovely  of  the  arts.  As  a  contraft  to  the  Miltonic 
garden,  I  may  point  out  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  what  has  efcaped,  I  think,  all  the  lear 
ned  writers  on  this  engaging  fubjeft ,  the  garden 
of  the  imperious  Duke  of  Alva,  defcribed  in  a 
poem  of  the  celebrated  Lope  de  Vega.  The 
fublime  vifion  of  Even  ,  as  Lord  Orford  truly 
calls  it ,  proves  indeed,  as  the  fame  writer  ob- 
ferves ,  how  little  the  poet  fuffered  from  the  lofs 
of  light.  The  native  difpofition  of  Milton,  and 
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his  perfonal  infirmity,  confpired  to  make  con 
templation  his  chief  bufinefs  and  chief  enjoy 
ment  :  few  poets  have  devoted  fo  large  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  intenfe  and  regular  ftudy ;  yet 
he  often  made  a  pa  life  of  fome  months  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  great  work,  if  we  may  confide 
in  the  circumftantial  narrative  of  his  nephew.  "  I 
had  the  perufal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning," 
fays  Philips,  "  for  fome  years  ,  as  I  went  from 
time  to  time  to  vifit  him  ,  in  parcels  of  ten  , 
twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at  a  time  (which,  being 
written  by  :  whatever  hand  came  next,  might 
poffibly  want  correction  as  to  the  orthography 
and  pointing).  Having,  as  the  fummer  came 
on,  not  been  fhowed  any  for  a  coniiderable 
while,  and  defiring  the  reafon  thereof,  was  an- 
fwered  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  ttie  vernal. " 

Johnfon  takes  occaiion ,  from  this  anecdote , 
to  treat  the  fenfations  of  Milton  with  farcailic 
feverity ,  and  to  deride  him  for  fubmitting  to  the 
influence  of  the  fbafons ;  he  lavifties  ridicule,  not 
lefs  acrimonious,  on  the  great  poet,  for  having 
yielded  to  a  fafliionable  dread  of  evils  flill  more 
fantaftic.  "  There  prevailed  in  his  time  (fays 
the  critic)  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its 
decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  the  decrepitude  of  nature. "  Johnfon  ex- 
pofes ,  with  great  felicity  of  expreflion,  this  ab- 
furd  idea ,  of  which  his  own  frame  of  body  and 
mind  was  a  complete  refutation ;  but  inftead  of 
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deriding  the  great  poet  for  harbouring  fo  weak 
a  conceit,  he  might  have  recollccled  that  Milton 
himfelf  has  fpurned  this  chimera  of  timid  ima 
gination  in  very  fpirited  Latin  verfe,  written  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and  exprefsly  againft  the  folly 
of  fuppofmg  nature  impaired. 

Ergonc  marcefcet,  fulcantibus  obfita  rugis , 
Naturae  fades  &  rerum  publica  mater , 
Omniparum  contracta  uterum  ,  fterilefcet  ab  svo 
Et  fe  faifa  fenem  male  csrtis  paffibus  ibit , 
Sidercum  tremebunda  caput! 

How  !  fhall  the  face  of  nature  then  be  ploughed 
Into  deep  wrinkles ,  and  fhall  years  at  laft 
On  the  great  parent  fix  a  fteril  curfe; 
Shall  even  fhe  confefs  old  age ,  and  halt 
And  palfy-fmitten  fhake  her  ftarry  brows ! 

COWPER. 

The  fpirit  of  the  poet  was,  in  truth,  little 
formed  for  yielding  to  any  weaknefles  of  fancy 
that  could  impede  mental  exertion ;  and  we  may 
confider  it  as  one  of  the  ftriking  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  that  with  an  imagination  fo  excur- 
five  he  poflefled  a  mind  fo  induftrious. 

His  fhidious  habits  are  thus  defcribed  by  his 
acquaintance  Aubrey  and  others,  who  collecled 
their  account  from  his  widow  :  —  He  rofe  at 
four  in  the  fummer,  at  five  in  the  winter,  and 
regularly  began  the- day  by  hearing  a  chapter 
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in  the  Hebrew  Bible;  it  was  read  to  him  by  a 
man,  who,  after  this   duty,    left  him  to  medi 
tation  of  fome  hours,    and,  returning  at  feven , 
either    read   or   wrote   for  him    till   twelve ;    he 
then  allowed  himfelf  an  hour  for  exercife,  which 
was  ufually  walking,  and  when  he  grew  blind, 
the  occafional  refource  of  a  fwing  :  after  an  early 
and  temperate  dinner  he  commonly  allotted  forne 
time    to  mufic,    his    favorite    amufement;    and 
his  own   mufical  talents  happily   furniihed    hirn 
with    a    pleating    relaxation     from    his     feverer 
purfuits;    he    was  able  to    vary  his  inftrumerit, 
as   he    played    both   on  the   bafs    viol    and   the 
organ  ,    with    the    advantage    of    an    agreeable 
voice  ,   which    his   father    had   probably    tanght 
him  to  cultivate  in  his  youth.     This  regular  cuf- 
tom  of  the  great  poet,  to  indulge  himfelf  in  mu 
fical  relaxation    after  food,    has    been    recently 
praifed   as  favorable  to  mental  exertion ,  in  pro 
ducing  all  the  good  effects  of  fleep,  with  none 
of  its    difadvantages  ,   by   an    illuftrious  fcholar, 
who^like  Milton,  unites  the  paflion  and  the  ta 
lent  of  poetry  to  habits  of  intenfe  and  diverfified 
application.     Sir  William  Jones ,  in  the  third  vo 
lume  of  Afiatic  Refearches ,   has  recommended  , 
from   his  own  experience,  this  practice  of  Mil 
ton,  who  from  mufic  returned  to  ftudy ;  at  eight 
he  took  a  light  fupper,  and  at  nine  retired  to  bed. 
If  fuch  extreme  regularity  could  be  preferved 
at  any  period,   it  muft  have  been  in  the  clofing 
years  of  his  life.     While  he.  was  in  office  his  time 
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\vas  undoubtedly  much  enuaijed ,  not  only  by 
official  attendance,  but  bv  his  imcrcourfc  with 
learned  foreigners,  as  the  parliament  allowed  him 
a  weekly  table  for  their  reception.  The  Latin 
compofitions  of  Milton  had  rendered  him,  qn 
the  continent,  an  objeft  of  idolatry;  "  and  ftran- 
gers  (fays  Wood  ,  who  was  far  from  being  par 
tial  to  his  illuflrious  contemporary)  vifited  the 
houfe  where  he  was  born.  "  Even  in  his  latter 
days,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ne- 
glecled  by  his  countrymen,  intelligent  foreigners 
were  folicitous  to  converfe  with  him  as  an  object 
of  their  curiofity  and  veneration  ;  they  regarded 
him,  and  very  jtiftly,  as  the  prime  wonder  of 
England;  for  he  was,  in  truth,  a  perfon  fo  ex 
traordinary,  that  it  may  be  queflioned  if  any  age 
or  nation  has  produced  his  parallel.  Is  there, 
in  the  records  of  literature  ,  an  author  to  be 
found,  who,  after  gaining  fuch  extenfive  cele 
brity  as  a  political  difputant,  caft  off  the  mortal 
vefture  of  a  polemic,  and  arofe  in  the  pureft 
fplendor  of  poetical  immortality? 

Biographers  are  frequently  accufed  of  being 
influenced  by  affedlion  for  their  fubjecl;  to  a  cer 
tain  degree  it  is  right  that  they  ihould  be  fo  ; 
for  what  is  biography  in  its  faiieft  point  of  view? 
•a  tribute  paid  by  juftice  and  efleem  to  genius 
and  to  virtue;  and  never  is  this  tribute  more 
pleafing  or  more  'profitable  to  mankind ,  than 
when  it  is  liberally  paid,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  fidelity  of  friendfliip  :  the  chief  delight 
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and  the  chief  utility  that  arifes  from  this  attrac 
tive  branch  of  literature  confifts  in  the  affectionate 
intereft,  which  it  difplays  and  communicates  in 
favor  of  the  talents  and  probity  that  it  afpires  to 
celebrate;  hence  the  mod  engaging  pieces  of  bio* 
graphy  are  thofe  that  have  been  written  by  re 
lations  of  the  deceafed.  This  remark  is  exem 
plified  in  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus ,  and 
in  that  of  Racine,  the  dramatic  poet,  written 
by  his  fon  ,  who,  was  alfo  a  poet,  and  addreffed 
to  his  grandfon. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Milton  to  have  his  life 
frequently  defcribed,  and  recently,  by  a  very 
powerful  author,  who,  had  he  loved  the  cha 
racter  he  engaged  to  delineate,  might,  perhaps, 
have  latisned  the  admirers  of  the  poet,  and  clofed 
the  lift  of  his  numerous  biographers.  But  the 
very  wonderful  mind  of  Johnfon  was  fo  embit 
tered  by  prejudice,  that  in  delineating  a  cha 
racter  confefTedly  pre-eminent  in  eminent  accom- 
plifliments,  in  genius,  and  in  piety,  he  perpe 
tually  endeavours  to  reprefent  him  as  unamiable. 
and  inftead  of  attributing  any  miftaken  opinion* 
that  he  might  entertain  to  fuch  fources  as  charity 
and  reafon  confpire  to  fuggelt ,  imputes  them  to  fup- 
pofed  vices  in  his  mind,  moil  foreign  to  his  nature, 
and  the  very  worft  that  an  enemy  could  imagine. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  I  have  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  no 
tice  and  counteract,  as  they  occurred,  many  im 
portant  ftrokes  of  the  hoflility  which  I  am  now 
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lamenting,  thefe  become  (till  more  remark.ible  in 
that  portion  of  the  biographer's  labor  to  which 
I  am  at  length  arrived  ;  it  is  in  differing  the  mind 
of  Milton  ,  if  1  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  that 
Johnfon    indulges  the  injurious  intemperance  of 
his  hatred.     "  It  is  to  be  fufpected  (he  fays)  that 
u  his  predominant   defire  was  to  deftroy  rather 
"  than  eftablifli ;    and  that  he  felt  not  fo  much 
*'  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority." 
Such  a  fufpicion  may  indeed  he  harboured  by 
political  rancor,  but  it  muft  be  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  tojjuflice   and  truth;    for  of  all   men  who 
have  written  or  acted  in  the  fervice  of  liberty  , 
'there  is  no  individual ,    who  has   proved  more 
completely ,  both  by  his  language  and  his  life , 
that  he  made  a    perfect  diflinction  between   li 
berty  and  licentioufnefs.     No  human  fpirit  could 
be  more  fmcerely  a  lover  of  juft  and  beneficent 
authority;  for  no  man  delighted  more  in  peace 
and  order;  no  man  has  written  more  eloquently 
in  their  praife ,   or   given   fublimer  proofs  of  his 
own  perional  attachment  to  them  by  the  regula 
tion  of  his  own  orderly  and  peaceful  ftodies.  If 
he  hated  power  (as  Johnfon  aflerts  in  every  ef- 
tabliihed  form ,   he  hated    not  its  falutary  influ 
ence  ,  but  its  pernicious  exertions.     Vehement  as 
he  occafionally  was  againft  kings  and  prelates,  he 
fpoke  of  the  fectaries  with  equal  indignation  and  al>- 
horrence  when  they  alfo  became  the  agents  of  per- 
fecution;  and  as  hr  had  fully  feen,  and  has  forcibly 
expofed,  the  grofs  failings  of  republican  reformers, 
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had  his  life  been  extended  long  enough  to  wit- 
nefs  the  revolution,  which  he  might  have  beheld 
without  fuffering  the  decrepitude  or  imbecility 
of  extreme  aid  age,  he  would  probably  have 
exulted  as  warmly  as  the  ftauncheft  friend  of 
our  prefent  confUtution  can  exult,  in  that  tem 
perate  and  happy  reformation  of  monarchical 
enormities. 

Johnfon  alfo  intimates,  that  he  was  a  fliallow 
politician,  who  fuppofed  money  to  be  the  chief 
good,  though  with  fmgular  inconfiilency  he  at 
the  fame  time  confefles ,  4i  that  fortune  feems  not 
to  have  had  much  of  his  care. " 

Money,  in  facT,  had  fo  little  influence  over 
the  elevated  mind  of  Milton  ^  that  from  his  want 
of  attention  to  it  he  fuflained  fuch  lofTes  as ,  ac 
cording  to  his  nephew's  expreffion  ,  "  might 
have  ruined  a  man  lefs  temperate  than  he  was. " 
Two  thoufand  pounds  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  by 
intruiling  it  to  government,  and  as  much  in  a 
private  loan ,  without  fufficient  fecurity. 

"•  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  time ,  "  fays 
one  of .  his  early  biographers,  "  he  contracted 
his  library,  both  becaufe  the  heirs  he  left  could 
not  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  and  that  he  thought 
he  might  fell  it  more  to  their  advantage  than 
they  could  be  able  to  do  themfelves.  His  ene 
mies  reported,  that  poverty  conftrained  him  thus 
to  part  with  his  books ;  and  were  this  true  it 
would  be  a  great  difgrace,  not  to  him  (for  perfons 
of  the  higheil  merits  have  been  often  reduced  to 

that 
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that  condition)  but  to  any  country  that  ihould 
have  no  more  regard  to  probity  or  learning.  This 
ftory,  however,  is  fo  falfe ,  that  lie  died  worth 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  befides  all  his  goods." 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  Toland  on  the  pe 
cuniary  circurn fiances  of  the  poet;  they  fliovv  with 
becoming  fpirit,  that  he  was  not  reduced  by  ab- 
folute  indigence  to  the  fale  of  his  library  ;  yet 
every  reader,  whofe  literary  feelings  are  acute > 
muft  regret,  that  the  old  age  of  Milton  was  not 
guarded  and  enlivened  by  fuch  affluence  as  might 
have  faved  him  from  a  meafure,  in  which  thofe 
who  have  a  paflion  for  books  muft  fuppofe  him 
to  have  fuffered  fome  degree  of  mortification. 

The  neceffities  into  which  many  delerving  mea 
of  letters  have  fallen   towards  the  clofe  of  life, 
and  in  various  countries ,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
univerfal  difgrace  to  civilized  fociety,    which  the 
improving  refinement  and  liberality  of  mankind 
ought  effectually  to  remove.     Literature,  which 
is  fo  eminently  beneficial  to  a  nation,  is  frequently 
ruinous  to  worthy  individuals  moft  fervently  at 
tached  to  it ;  and  it  fhould  be  regarded  as  a  duty, 
therefore,  by  every  poliihed  people,  to  provide 
a  public   fund ,  which  might  afford  a  becoming 
competence  to  the  advanced  life  of  every  illuftri- 
ous  fcholar ,  whofe  public  labors  entitle   him  to 
that  honorable  diftinclion.     Such  meritorious  ve 
terans  in  literature  as  Milton  and  his   lite  aged 
biographer  fhould  have  been  preferved ,  in  their 
declining  days,   from  erery  fliadow  of  indigence, 

it 
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by  the  public  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  had  devoted  their  intellectual  fervice.  What 
friend  to  letters  and  to  genius  could  fail  to  \villi 
affluent  comfort  to  the  clofmg  life  of  fuch  au 
thors,  however  he  might  condemn  the  exceffes  of 
republican  feverity  in  the  one,  or  thofe  of  fervile 
and  cenforial  bigotry  in  the  other? 

There  can  hardly  be  any  contemplation  more 
painful ,  than  to  dwell  on  the  virulent  excefles  of 
eminent  and  good  men ;  yet  the  utility  of  fuch 
contemplation  maybe  equal  to  its  pain.  What 
mildnefs  and  candor  iliould.  it  not  inftil  into  ordi 
nary  mortals  to  obferve,  that  even  genius  and 
virtue  weaken  their  title  to  refpecl ,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  that  evangelical  chanty, 
which,  fhould  influence  every  man  in  his  judge 
ment  of  another. 

The  ftrength  and  the  acutenefs  of  fenfation , 
which  partly  conftitute  genius ,  have  a  great  ten 
dency  to  produce  virulence;  if  the  mind  is  not 
perpetually  on  its  guard  againft  that  fubtle,  in- 
fmuating,  and  corrofive  paflion,  hatred  againft  all 
whofe  opinions  are  oppofite  to  our  own.  John- 
fon  profeffed ,  in  one  of  his  letters ,  to  love  a 
good  hater;  and  in  the  Latin  correfpondence  of 
Milton,  there  are  words  that  imply  a  fimilarity 
of  fentiment;  they  both  thought  there  might  be 
a  fan  dined  bitternefs,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of 
Milton,  towards  political  and  religious  opponents; 
yet  furely  thefe  two  devout  men  were  both 
wrong  ,  and  bpth  in  fome  degree  unchriflian  in 
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this  principle.      To    what   fmgular    iniquities   of 
judgment  fuch  a  principle  may  lead,  we  mi;ht, 
perhaps,  have  had  a  moft  ftriking,  and  a  double 
proof,   had   it  been  poffible  for  thefe  two  ener 
getic  writers  to  exhibit  alternately  a  portrait   of 
each  other.     Milton,  adorned  with  every  graceful 
endowment,  highly  and  holily  accomplilhrd   as 
he  was,  appears,  in  the  dark  coloring  of  John- 
foil,  a  moft  unamiable  being;  but  could  he  re- 
vifit  earth  in  his  mortal  character,  with  a  wifh 
to  retaliate,  what  a  picture  might  be  drawn,  by 
that  fublirne  and   offended  genius,  of  the  great 
moralift  ,  who  has  treated  him  with  fuch  excefs 
of  afperity.     The  paffions  ire  powerful  colorifts, 
and  marvellous  adepts  in  the  art  of*  exaggeration; 
but  the  portraits  executed  by  love  (famous  as  he 
is   for  overcharging  them)    are    infinitely    more 
faithful  to    nature  ,   than  gloomy  Iketches   from 
the    heavy  hand  of  hatred ;   a  paffion  not  to   be 
trufted  or  indulged  even  in  minds  of  the  hm'ieft 
purity  or  power;    fince  hatred,  though    it   may 
enter  the  field   of  conteft  under  the    banner  of 
jtiftice,  yet  generally  becomes  fo  blind  and  out 
rageous  ,    from    the   heat    of  contention,   as    to 
execute,  in  the  name  of  virtue,  the  worft  pur- 
pofes  of  vice  :    Hence  arifes   that  fpecies  of  ca 
lumny  the  moft  to   be   regretted,    the  calumny 
laviflied  by  men  of  talents  and   worth   on*  their 
equals  or  fuperiors,  whom  they  have  raflily  and 
blindly  hated   for   a   difference  of    opinion.     To 
fuch  hatred  the  fervid  and  oppofite   charaflers, 
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who   gave  rife  to    this    obfervation ,    were  both 
more  inclined ,  perhaps,  by  nature  and  by  habit, 
than  chriftianity  can  allow.  The  freedom  of  tlu-fe 
remarks  on  two  very  great,  and  equally  devout, 
though  different  writers ,  may  poflibly  offend  the 
partifans  of  both  :    in  that  cafe    my    confolation 
will  be,   that  I   have  endeavoured    to    fpeak    of 
them  with   that  temperate ,    though   undaunted 
fincerity,  which  may  fatisfy  the  fpirit  of  each  in 
a  purer  ftate  of  exiftence.     There  is  one  charac- 
teriflic  of  Milton ,  which  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  chief  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  his  fame; 
I  mean  his  early  and  perpetual  attachment  to  re 
ligion.     It  mull  gratify  every  Chriftian  to  reflecl, 
that  the  man  of  our  country   moft    eminent  for 
energy  of  mind ,  for   intenfenefs   of  application , 
and  for  franknefs  and  intrepidity  in  afferting  what 
ever   he  believed  to  be  the  caufe  of  truth ,   was 
fo  confirmedly   devoted  to  chriftianity,    that  he 
feems  to  have  made  the  Bible,  not  only  the  rule 
of  his   conduft,    but   the   prime  director  of  his 
genius.     His  poetry  flowed  from  the  fcripture ,  as 
if  his  unparalleled  poetical  powers  had  been  ex- 
prefsly  given  him  by  Heaven  for  the  purpofe  of 
imparting   to  ^religion   fuch   luftre   as    the    moft 
fplendid  of  human   faculties    could  beftow.      As 
in  the  Paradife  Loft  he  feems  to  emulate  the  fub- 
limity  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,    it  appears  to 
have  been  his  wifh ,  in  the  Paradife  Regained,  to 
copy  the  fweetnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  milder 
evangelifts.     If  the  futile  remarks  that  were  made 
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upon  the  latter  work,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
excite  d  the  fpleen  of  the  great  author ,  he  would 
probi.bly  have  felt  ftill  more  indignant,  could  he 
have  Teen  the  comment  of  Warburton.  That  dif- 
guftirg  writer,  whofe  critical  diclates  form  a  fan- 
taftic  medley  of  arrogance,  acutenefs,  and  abfur- 
dity ,  has  afierted,  that  the  plan  of  Paradife  Re 
gained  is  very  unhappy,  and  that  nothing  was 
eafier  than  to  have  invented  a  good  one. 

Much  idle  cenfure  feems  to  have  been  thrown 
on  more  than  one  of  Milton's  poetical  works, 
from  want  of  due  attention  to  the  chief  aim 
of  the  poet  :  —  if  we  fairly  confider  it  in  re 
gard  to  Paradife  Regained,  the  aim  I  allude  to, 
as  it  probably  occafioned,  will  completely  juf- 
tify,  the  plan  which  the  prefumptuons  critic  has 
fo  fupercilioufly  condemned.  Milton  had  already 
executed  one  extenlive  divine  poem ,  peculiarly 
diftinguiflied  by  richnefs  and  fublimity  of  defcrip- 
tion ;  in  framing  a  fecond ,  he  would  naturally 
wifli  to  vary  its  eifecl;  to  make  it  rich  in  moral 
fentiment,  and  fublime  in  ijts  mode  of  unfolding 
the  higheft  wifdom  that  man  can  learn ;  for  this 
purpofe  it  was  neceffary  to  keep  all  the  orna. 
mental  parts  of  the  poem  in  due  fubordination 
to  the  preceptive.  This  delicate  and  difficult 
point  is  accomplished  with  fuch  felicity,  they  are 
blended  together  with  fuch  exquiftte  harmony 
and  mutual  aid,  that  inftead  of  arraigning  the 
plan ,  we  might  rather  doubt  if  any  podible 
change  could  improve  it;  afluredly,  there  is  no 
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poem  of  epic  form ,    where  the   fublimeft  moral 
jnftruclion  is  fo  forcibly  and  abundantly   united 
to   poetical  delight  :    the   fplendor   of   the   poet 
does  not   blaze ,    indeed ,  fo   intenfely  as    in   his 
larger  production ;  here  he  refembles  the  Apollo 
of  Ovid ,  foftening   his  glory  in  fpeaking   to   his 
fon,  and  avoiding  to  dazzle  the  fancy,   that  he 
may  defcend  into  the   heart.     His  dignity  is  not 
impaired  by    his  tendernefs.     The  Paradife   Re 
gained  is  a  poem,  that  deferves  to  be  peculiarly 
recommended  to  ardent  and  ingenuous  youth,  as 
it  is  admirably  calculated  to  infpire  that  fpirit  of 
felf-command ,  which  is,    as  Milton  efteemed  it, 
the  trueft  heroifm,  and  the  triumph  of  chriflianity. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critical 
analyfis  of  the  beauties   and   the   blemifhes  that 
sre  vifible  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  not  only  be- 
caufe  Addifon  and   Johnfon  have  both    written 
admirably  on  his  greateft  work,  but  becaufe  my 
moft   excellent  friend,   the  poet  (whofe  fpirit  I 
efleem  mofl  congenial  to  that  of  Milton)  is  enga 
ged  in  fuch  illuftrarion  of  his  honored  predeceffor; 
I  fhail  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a  fmgle  effay, 
detached  from  this  narrative  ,  under  the  title  of 
"   Conjectures    on    the   Origin    of  the    Paradife 
Loft." 

I  muft  not,  however,  omit  to  fpeak  here,  as 
I  have  engaged  to  do ,  of  the  characler  beftowed 
by  Johnfon  on  the  principal  performance  of  the 
poet;  the  greateft  part  of  that  characler  is,  per 
haps,  the  moft  fplendid  tribute  that  was  ever  paid 
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by  one  powerful  mind  to  another.  Ariftotle, 
Longinus,  and  Quintilian,  have  not  fpoken  of 
their  favorite  Homer  with  more  magnificence  of 
praife;  yet  the  characler,  taken  altogether,  is  a 
golden  image,  that  has  lower  parts  of  iron  and 
of  clay.  The  critic  feems  to  prepare  a  diadem 
of  the  richeft  jewels;  he  places  them,  mod  libe 
rally  ,  on  the  head  of  the  poet ;  but  in  the  mo 
ment  of  adjufting  his  radiant  gift,  he  breathes 
upon  it  fuch  a  vapor  of  fpleen .  as  almofl  annihi 
lates  its  luftre. 

After  difplaying,  in  the  nobleft  manner,  many 
of  the  peculiar  excellencies  in  the  poem,  he  fays, 
"  its  perufal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleafure;  we 
read  Milton  for  inflruclion ,  retire  harafled  and 
overburdened,  and  look  elfewhere  for  recrea 
tion;  we  defert  our  mafter,  and  feek  for  com 
panions." 

Injurious  as  thefe  remarks  are  to  the  poet, 
let  us  afcribe  them,  not  to  the  virulence  of  in 
tended  detraclion,  but  to  the  want  of  poetical 
fenfibility  in  the  critic;  a  want  that  may  be  fuf- 
ficiently  proved ,  by  comparing  this  account  of 
the  effeft  produced  by  Paradife  Loft  on  his  own 
feelings  with  its  effecl  on  a  fpirit  truly  poetical. 
That  enchanting  poem,  The  Talk,  very  happily 
furnifhes  fuch  an  illuflration  ;  it  is  thus  that  a 
mind  attuned  by  nature  to  poetry  defcribes  the 
efFecl  in  queftion,  as  produced  even  in  childhood. 

Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms 
New  to  my  tafte;  his  Paradile  furpaflfed 
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The  ftruggling  efforts  of  my  boyifh  tongue 
To  fpeak  its  excellence  :  I  danc'd  for  joy." 

But  the  little  delight  that  Johnfon  confefles 
himfelf  to  have  taken  in  the  poetry  of  Milton 
was  rather  his  misfortune  than  his  fault;  it  me 
rits  pity  more  than  reproach ,  as  it  partly  arofe 
from  conftimtional  infelicity,  and  the  very  \vide 
difference  between  the  native  turn  of  his  mind 
and  that  of  the  poet :  never  were  two  fpirits  lefs 
congenial,  or  two  chriftian  fcholars ,  who  differed 
more  completely  in  their  fentiments  of  poetry, 
politics,  and  religion.  In  temperament,  as  well 
as  in  opinions,  they  were  the  reverfe  of  each  other; 
the  one  was  fanguine  to  excefs,  the  other  melan 
choly  in  the  extreme.  Milton 

cc  Might  fit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ;" 
but  Johnfon , 

<c  Benighted  walk'd  under  the  mid-day  fun; 
cc  Himfelf  was  his  own  dungeon.  " 

Such  was  the  great  contrail  between  thefe  two 
extraordinary  men ,  that  although  they  were  both 
equally  fmcere  in  their  attachment  to  chriflianity, 
and  both  diftinguifhed  by  noble  intellectual  exer 
tions  in  the  fervice  of  mankind,  the  critic  was  na 
turally  difqualifted  from  being  a  fair  and  a  per- 
fefl  judge  of  the  poet.  My  regard  for  a  departed 
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and  meritorious  writer  (of  great  powers,  but  con- 
flitutionally  unhappy)  is  fiich ,  that  I  would  ra 
ther  afcribe  to  any  caufe,  than  to  mere  envious 
malignity,  his  outrages  agairift  the  poetical  glory 
of  Milton ,  which  from  the  force  and  celebrity  of 
the  very  admirable  but  too  auftere  work  that 
contains  them ,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  more 
recent  biographer  to  expofe. 

For  example,  when  Johnfon  fays  that  Milton 
"  wrote  no  language,  but  formed  a  Babylonifli 
dialecl,   harfh  and  barbarous,"  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pronounce  a  critical  cenfure  more 
bitter   or    more    injurious,  we  may  impute  it, 
not  to   a   malevolent  defire   of  depreciating  the 
poet,  but  to  a  natural  want  of  ear  for  that  har* 
niony,  which  the  critic  condemns  as  difcord.  On 
this  article,  the  moft    harmonious  of  our  bards 
has    been    very    happily  vindicated  by  men    of 
fcience  and  tafte.      Dr.   Fofter  and  Lord   Mon- 
boddo  have  fhown  Milton  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
confummate  artificers  of  language,  that  ever  gave 
either  energy  or  grace  to  words;    and  Mr.  Loft , 
in  the   preface  to  his  recent  edition   of  Paradife 
Loft,  defcribes  the  majeftic  flow  of  his  numbers 
with  fuch  truth  and  eloquence,  as  render  ample 
juftice  to  the  infulted  dignity  of  the  poet. 

The  infult ,  grofs  as  it  may  be  thought,  lofes 
much  of  its  force  when  we  recoiled!  the  incon- 
ftftency  of  the  critic,  who,  though  in  his  latter 
work  he  condemns  the  language  of  Milton  as 
harfli  and  barbarous,  had  before  obferved,  with 
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more  truth ,  in  the  Rambler,  that  the  poet  "  ex 
celled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher 
parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  fkill  in  harmony 
was  not  lefs  than  his  invention  or  his  learning;" 
but  the  prnife  as  well  as  the  cenfure  ofJohnlbn, 
on  this  article,  could  not  be  the  refult  of  per 
fect  perception ,  for  the  monotony  of  his  own 
blank  verie,  and  fome  of  his  remarks  in  the  Ram 
bler  on  particular  lines  of  Milton,  are  ftrilung 
proofs ,  that  although  he  was  a  melodious  writer 
himfelf  in  the  common  meafures  of  rhyme,  and 
in  dignified  profe,  yet  he  never  entered  with 
perfecl  intelligence  and  feeling  into  the  mufical 
graces  of  Mikonic  compofition;  he  was,  indeed, 
as  far  from  enjoying  the  pott's  ear  for  the  varied 
modulation  and  extenfive  compafs  of  metrical 
harmony,  as  he  was  from  poflefling  the  mild  ele 
gance  of  his  manners ,  or  the  cheerful  elevation 
of  his  mind. 

There  is  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the 
poetical  and  the  moral  character  of  Milton;  they 
were  both  the  refult  of  the  finefl  difpofnions  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence  that  nature  could 
beftow.  and  of  all  the  advantages  that  ardor  and 
perfeverance  in  ftudy  and  discipline  could  add , 
in  a  long  courfe  of  years,*  to  the  beneficent  pro 
digality  of  nature  :  even  in  infancy  he  difco- 
vered  a  paffion  for  glory;  in  youth  he  was  at 
tached  to  temperance;  and,  arriving  at  man 
hood,  he  formed  the  magnanimous  delign  of 
building  a  lofty  name  upon  the  moll  folid  and 
fecure  foundation. 
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"  He  all  his  ftudy  bent 

To  woifliip  God  aright,  and  know  his  work? 
Not  hid  ;  nor   thofe  things  lad  that  might  prefervc 
Freedom  and  peace  to  men. 

In  a  noble  confcioufnefs  of  his  powers  and  in 
tentions,  he  was  not  afraid  to  give,  in  his  early 
life,  a  mod  fingular  promife  to  his  country  of 
producing  fuch  future  works  as  might  redound 
to  her  glory;  and  though  fuch  perfonal  cala 
mities  fell  upon  him  ,  as  might  fairly  have  ab- 
folved  him  from  that  engagement,  yet  never  was 
any  promife  more  magnificently  fulfilled.  Seneca 
has  confidered  a  man  of  refolution  ftruggling  with 
aclverfity  as  a  fpeclacle  worthy  of  God;  our  re- 
folute  countryman  not  only  ftruggled  with  ad- 
verfity,  but,  under  a  peculiar  load  of  compli 
cated  calamities,  he  accompliihed  thofe  works, 
that  are  juftly  reckoned  among  the  nobleft  off- 
fpring  of  human  genius.  In  this  point  of  view, 
with  what  pathetic  grandeur  is  the  poet  invefled, 
In  contemplating  the  variety  of  his  fufferings, 
and  his  various  mental  achievements,  we  may 
declare  ,  without  any  extravagance  of  praife  , 
that  although  fublimity  is  the  predominant  cha- 
rafteriflic  of  Milton's  poem,  his  own  perfonal  cha- 
rafler  is  ftill  more  fublime. 

His  majeftic  pre  eminence  is  nobly  defcribed 
in  tlic  following  verfes  of  Akenfide,  a  poet  who 
bore   fome   affinity  to    Milton   in    the  ardor  of' 
his  mind  ,   whofe   fentiments  are  always  noble. 
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though  not  always  accompanied  by  a  graceful  fe 
licity  of  .expredion. 

Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  ftands 
Amid  the  domes  of  modern  han>-s, 
Amid  the  toys  of  i^Jle  Hate. 
How  fimply,  how  feverely  great! 
Then  turn,  and  while  each  weftern  clime 
Prcfents  her  tuneful  ions  to  time, 
So  mark  thou  MILTON'S  nanii, 
And  add,    thus  differs  from  the  throng 
The  fpirit  which  inform'd  thy  awful  fong, 
Which  bade  thy  potent    voice   pioted    thy   country's 
fame. 

The  powers  of  Milton,  indeed,  are  fo  irre- 
fiflible,  that  even  thofe?  whom  the  blindnefs  of 
prejudice  has  rendered  his  enemies,  are  conftrain- 
ed  to  regard  him  as  an  object  of  admiration. 
In  this  article  poflerity  ,  to  whom  he  made  a 
very  interefting  appeal  ,  has  done  him  ample 
juftice;  ftill  he  is  more  admired  than  beloved; 
yet  in  granting  him  only  admiration,  we  ungene- 
roufly  withhold  the  richefl  half  of  that  pod- 
humous  reward  for  which  he  labored  fo  fer 
vently  :  we  may  be  confident  that  he  rather 
wiihed  to  excite  the  affeclion  than  the  applaufe 
of  mankind;  and  affuredly  he  has  the  noblefl 
title  to  both,  the  title  of  having  exerted  fuperlative 
genius  and  literary  ambition ,  under  the  conftant 
influence  of  religious  philantropy.  In  proportion 
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as  our  country  has  advanced  in  purity  of  tuflc , 
ihe  has  applauded  the  poet;  and  in  proportion 
as  (lie  advances  in  liberality  of  fcntiment,  flie  will 
love  the  man;  but  love  in  this  afpecl  is  more 
volatile  than  admiration,  and  a  beneficent  ge 
nius  may  be  eafily  deprived  of  it  by  the  detrac 
tion  of  an  enemy,  or  the  miftake  of  a  friend: 
Milton  has  fuffered  not  a  little  from  both;  and 
indeed,  if  one  fingular  miftake  of  his  friends 
ftiould  prevail,  he  could  hardly  become  an  ob- 
jeft  of  general  aflediion.  What  votary  of  the 
Mules  could  love  a  poet,  however  excellent  in 
that  capacity ,  who  reprefented  it  as  a  crime  in  a 
captive  monarch x  to  have  made  the  poetry  of 
Shakefpeare  the  companion  of  his  folitude?  Cre 
dulity  has  imagined  that  Milton  was  fuch  a  bar 
barous  Goth.  Nor  is  this  the  fnggeftion  of  his 
enemies;  even  Warton ,  the  liberal  defender  of 
his  poetical  reputation ,  and  feveral  living  writers 
of  eminence,  have  lavillied  their  cenfures  on  Mil 
ton  ,  from  a  too  hafly  belief,  that  puritanical 
prejudices  had  hurried  him  into  this  rancorous 
abfurdity. 

Their  cenfures  are  all  founded  on  a  miftake; 
but  the  merit  of  correcting  it  belongs  not  to 
me;  Mr.  Waldron ,  the  feniible  and  modeft  edi 
tor  of  a  mifcellany,  entitled,  The  Literary  Mu- 
feum  ,  in  a  note  to  Rofcius  Anglicanus,  has,  in 
a  very  liberal  manner,  collected  and  refuted  the 
charges  againft  Milton  on  this  pcunt,  and  abun 
dantly  proved  ,  that  mftead  of  cenfuring  the 
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unfortunate  Charles  for  amufing  himfelf  with 
Shakefpeare,  he  only  cenfu red  him  for  imitating 
the  religious  hypocrify  of  Richard  the  Third  fo 
clofely  as  to  utter  the  very  fentiments  that  are 
affigned  to  Richard  in  the  page  of  the  dra 
matic  poet. 

Milton,  undoubtedly  thought,  what  an  ar 
dent  political  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  not 
fcrupled  to  affert,  that  "  Charles  the  Firft  lived 
and  died  an  hypocrite."  Thefe  two  acute  judges 
of  mankind  were,  I  believe,  miftaken  in  this 
idea  :  it  feems  more  probable,  that  this  unfor 
tunate  prince  was  flattered  into  a  perfuafion,  that 
he  was  really  the  meritorious  martyr  his  adhe 
rents  endeavoured  to  reprefent  him.  But  what- 
foever  his  genuine  characler  might  be,  the  fevere 
fentiments  which  Milton  entertained  of  the 
king,  and  the  delufive  hopes  that  he  cherilhed  of 
the  proteflor,  had  equally  their  fource  in  the 
virtuous  ardor  of  his  own  fpirit.  The  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  integrity,  when  time  had  fully  un 
veiled  to  him  fome  illufions ,  gave  that  tranquil 
lity  and  vigor  to  his  declining  days,  which  ena 
bled  him  to  produce  his  aftoniihiri^  poems ,  not 
more  aitonilhing  for  •  their  intrinfic  merit,  than 
for  the  period  of  their  production  ;  fo  that  his 
poetry,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded 
both  as  the  offspring  and  the  witnefs  of  his  virtue. 
The  world  had  never  been  enriched  with  his  two 
poems  on  Paradife,  if  their  great  author,  when  he 
was,  according  to  his  own  true,  and  pathetic 
defcription , 
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"  In  darknefs  and  with  dangers  compafs'd  round. " 

had  not,  in  fome  little  degree ,  refemhled  the  hero 
of  liis  latter  poem ,  and  like  that  hallowed  per- 
fonage,  whom  he  delineates  fo  divinely,  amid 
the  darknefs  and  the  fiends  of  the  defert , 

"  Sat  unappall'd  in  calm  and  finlefs  peace." 

Yet  to  fuch  mifreprefentations  has  the  life  and 
the  poetry  of  Milton  been  expofed  ,  that  both 
have  been  confidered  as  too  auftere  to  be  amiable, 
though  affuredly,  both  in  the  one. and  the  other, 
the  moft  engaging  qualities  are  admirably  united 
to  the  mod  aweful — the  graceful  and  the  tender, 
to  the  grand  and  the  fublime. 

The  attractions  of  his  mufe  have  triumphed 
over  obloquy,  and  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
world  flie  is  juftly  thought  to  reftmble  the  en* 
chanting  Eve  of  the  poet, 

Adorn' d 

With  what  all  earth   or  heav'n  could  beftow 
To  make  her  amiable. 

But  equal  juflice  has  not  hitherto  been  ren 
dered  to  the  perfonal  virtues  of  the  author ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  my  chief  aim,  in  a  deli 
neation  of  his  life ,  to  make  Milton  rather  more 
beloved  than  more  admired;  and  I  may  the  more 
reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  that  idea,  becaufe, 
though  I  have  never  been  attached  to  his  poli 
tical  opinions,  yet,  in  proportion  to  my  refear- 
ches  into  his  character  as  a  man,  he  has  advanced 
in  my  efleem  and  my  affection. 
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I  lament  that  the  neceflity  of  inveftigating  many 
mifreprefentations ,  and  of  correfling  much  afpe- 
rity  againft  him ,  has  frequently  obliged  me  to 
Jpeak  rather  in  the  tone  of  an  advocate,  than  of 
a  common  biographer ;  but  I  may  fay ,  in  the 
\vordsofthe  great  Roman  author,  pleading  the 
caufe  of  a  poet  infinitely  lefs  entitled  to  love  and 
admiration;  xHunc  ego  non  diligam,  non  admirer, 
non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem  ?  Atque 
fie  a  fummis  hominibus  eruditiffimifque  accepi- 
mus ,  caeterarum  rerum  ftudia  8c  dofirina,  8c  prae- 
ceptis,  &:  arte  conftare;  poetam  natura^ipia  va- 
lere,  8c  mentis  viribus  excitari,  8c  quafi  divino 
quodam  fpiritu  afflari  —  if  poetical  powers  may 
ever  deferve  to  be  regarded  as  heavenly  infpira- 
tion,  fnch  undoubtedly  were  thofe  of  Milton  , 
and  the  ufe  to  which  he  applied  them  was  wor 
thy  of  the  fountain  whence  they  flowed.  He  is 
pre-eminent  in  that  clafs  of  poets ,  very  happily 
defcribed  in  the  two  following  verfes  by  the  amia 
ble  lord  Falkland ; 

Who,  while  of  heav'n  the  glories  they  recite, 
Find  it  within ,  and  feel  the  joys  they  write. 

It  is  by  the  epic  compofitions  of  Milton  alone 
that  England  may  efteem  herfelf  as  a  rival  to  an 
tiquity  in  the  highefl  province  of  literature;  and 
it  appears  therefore  juft,  that  the  memory  of  the 
man,  to  whom  fhe  is  indebted  for  the  ptireft, 
the  moft  extenfive,  and  permanent  glory,  iliould 
for  ever  excite  her  affeclionate  veneration. 
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MILTON. 

T 

JL  o  write  an  Epic  Poem  was  the  prime  ohjecl 
of  MILTON'S  ambition  at  an  early  period  of  life; 
a  paffionate  attachment  to  his  country  made  him 
lirft  think  of  celebrating  its  ancient  heroes  j  but  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  dawn  of  fuch  a 
projecl  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  work,  a  new  train  of  images  got  poffeflion 
of  his  fancy;  Arthur  yielded  to  Adam,  and  Eng 
land  to  Paradife. 

To  confider  what  various  caufes  might  con- 
fpire  to  produce  this  revolution  in  the  ideas  of 
the  great  poet  may  be  a  pleafing  fpeculation,  if 
it  is  purfued  with  due  refpecl  to  the  noble  mind 
that  it  afpires  to  examine. 

An  inveftigation  of  a  fimilar  nature  was  un 
dertaken  fome  years  ago ,  upon  very  different 
principles ,  when  a  fmgular  attempt  was  made  to 
annihilate  the  poetical  glory  of  Milton,  by  prov 
ing  him  a  plagiary.  This  attempt  was  fo  extra 
ordinary  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  end  fo  honorable 
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to  the  poet  and  his  country ,  that  a  brief  account 
of  it  ftiould,  I  think,  be  annexed  to  the  Life  of 
Milton,  whofe  admirers  may  fay,  on  that  occa- 
fion,to"the  flanderers  of  genius, 

"  Difcite  juftitiam  moniti,  &  non  temnere  divos." 

J  ihall  give,  therefore,  a  fketch  of  the  literary 
tranfa Nitons  to  which  I  allude ,  as  an  introduc 
tion  to  thofe  conjectures,  that  a  long  and  affec 
tionate  attachment  to  Milton  has  led  me  to 
form,  concerning  the  origin  of  his  greater!  work. 

In  1746,  William  Lauder,  an  unfortunate 
adventurer,  whom  a  furious  temper,  confiderable 
learning,  and  greater  indigence,  converted  into 
an  audacious  importer,  attacked  the  originality 
of  the  chief  Englilh  poet.  Having  afferted  ,  in  a 
periodical  mifcellany,  that  Milton  had  borrowed 
all  his  ideas  from  the  juvenile  work  of  Grotius, 
or  from  other  lefs  known  writers  of  Latin  verfe, 
and  finding  the  novelty  of  his  charge  attracl  the 
attention  of  the  public ,  he  endeavoured  to  en 
force  it  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Effay  on 
Milton's  Ufe  and  Imitation  of  the  .  Moderns ," 
printed  in  i75o,  and  addreffed  to  the  two,  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  clofe 
of  this  effay  he  fcrupled  not  to  fay  of  Milton  : 

"  His  induftrious  concealment  of  his  helps, 
"  his  peremptory  difclaiming  all  manner  of  af- 
"  fiftance ,  is  highly  ungenerous ,  nay  criminal 
*c  to  the  lafl  degree ,  and  abfolutely  unworthy  of 
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"  any  man  of  common  probity  and  honor.  By 
"  this  mean  practice,  incle.-d,  he  lias  acquired 
"  the  title  of  the  Britifli  Homer,  nay,  has  b<-ui 
"  preferred  to  Homer  and  Virgil  both  ,  and  con- 
"  fequently  to  every  other  poet  of  every. age  and 
"  nation.  Cowley,  Waller,  Denham  ,  Dry  den  , 
"  Prior,  Pope,  in  comparifon  with  Milton, 
"  have  borne  no  greater  proportion ,  than  that 
"  of  dwarfs  to  a  giant ,  who,  now  he  is  reduced 
"  to  his  true  ftandard  ,  appears  mortal  and 
"  uninfpired,  and  in  ability  little  fuperior  to  the 
poets  above-mentioned,  but  in  honefly  and 
open  dealing,  the  bed  quality  of  the  human 
"  mind,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  molt  nn- 
"  licenfed  plagiary  that  ever  wrote. " 

In  a  publication,  containing  yj/c//  language , 
Lauder  was  able  to  engage  the  great  critic  and 
moi;alift,  Samuel  Johnfon,  as  his  confederate; 
for  the  preface  and  poltfcript  to  the  Eflhy,  from 
which  the  preceding  paragraph  is  cited,  are  con- 
feiledly  the  compofition  of  that  elaborate  and 
nervous  writer. 

This  confederacy,  unbecoming  as  it  may  at 
firfl  appear,  will,  on  candid  reflection,  fcc-in 
rather  a  credit  than  a  difgrace;  to  Johnfon;  for 
we  certainly  ought  to  believe  that  the  primary 
motive,  which  prompted  him  to  the  adiftance 
of  Lauder,  was  that  true  and  noble  compaflion 
for  indigence,  which  made  him  through  life  fa 
generoufly  willing  to  afford  all  the  aid.  in  his 
power  to  literary  mendicants;  but  in  rendering 
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juftice  to  that  laudable  charity,  which  he  con- 
ftantly  exercifed  to  the  neceflitons  ,  we  cannot 
fail  to  obferve,  that  his  malevolent  prejudices 
againft  Milton  were  equally  vifible  on  this  fignal 
occafion.  Had  he  not  been  under  the  influence 
of fuch  prejudice,  could  his  ftrong  underflanding 
have  failed  to  point  out  to  his  affociate ,  what 
a  liberal  monitor  very  juftly  obferved  to  Lauder, 
in  convicling  him  of  fraud  and  falfhood ,  that , 
allowing  his  facls  to  have  been  true,  his  infe 
rence  from  them  was  unfair.  Lauder,  with  an 
unexampled  audacity  of  impofture,  had  corrupt 
ed  the  text  of  the  poets  ,  whom  he  produced 
as  evidence  againft  Milton,  by  interpolating  feve- 
ral  verfes,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  neglected 
Latin  tranflation  of  the  Paradife  Loft.  Expecting 
probably  to  efcape  both  difcovery  and  fufpicion  by 
the  daring  novelty  of  his  deception,  and  the  mental 
dignity  of  his  patron  arid  coadjutor,  he  exulted  in 
the  idea  of  blafting  the  laurels  of  Milton ;  but  thofe 
laurels  were  proof,  indeed ,  againft  the  furious  and 
repeated  flafhes  of  malevolence  and  hoitility.  More 
than  one  defence  of  the  injured  poet  appeared;  the 
nrft,  I  believe,  was  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Richard- 
fon,  of  Clare  Hall,  printed  in  1747,  and  enti 
tled  Zoilomaftix ,  or ,  a  Vindication  of  Milton, 
confifting  of  letters  inferted  in  the  mifcellany, 
where  the  charge  of  Lauder  had  made  its  lirft 
appearance  ;  but  the  complete  overthrow  of  that 
impoftor  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
prefent  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  who  publilhed,  in 
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I75o,    a    letter   addrefled    to    Lord  Bath,   with 
the  title  of   "  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge 
of  Plagiarifm;"   a  performance   that,   in    many 
points  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  a  real  honor 
to  literature  —  it  unites  what  we  find  very  rarely 
united  in  literary  contention,  great  modelly  with 
great  fervor ;  and  magnanimous  moderation  with 
the   feverity  of  vindiclive  juftice.      The    author 
fpeaks  with  amiable    liberality    of  Mr.    Bowie  % 
in  faying,    "  that   gentleman  had  firft  collecled 
"  materials   for   an    anfwer   to    Lauder,  "    and 
"  has   the  jufteft   claim   to  the    honor  of  being 
"  the  original  deteclor  of  this  ungenerous  critic.'* 
The  writer  of  this  valuable  pamphlet  gave  alfo 
an  admonition  to  Johnfon ,   which   breathes  the 
manly  fpirit  of  intelligence,  of  juftice,  and  of 
candor.     "  It  is  to  be  hoped  (he  faid)  nay  it  is 
"  to  be  expecled,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous 
"  writer,  whofe  judicious  fentiments  and  inimi- 
"  table  ftyle  point  out  the  author   of  Lauder's 
"  preface  and  poftfcript,   will  no  longer  allow 
"  one  to  plume  himfelf  with   his  feathers ,   who 
"  appeareth  fo  little  to  have  deferved  his  affift- 
"  ance ;  an   affiftance  which ,    I  am  perfuaded , 
"  woujd  never    have  been   communicated   had 
"  there   been    the  leaft   fufpicion   of  thofe  facls , 
"  which  I    have    been   the    inflrument    of  con- 
"  veying  to  the  world  in  thefe  flieets,  a  perufal 
<c  of  which  will  fatisfy  our  critic,  who  was  plea* 
"  fed  to  fubmit  his  book  to  the  judgment  of  the 
"  two  univerfities ,  that  it    has    been  examined 
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"  and  carefully  read  at  leaft  by  fome  members 
"  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. "  The  defence  of 
Milton,  which  I  have  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon,  proves  alfo,  for  the  honor  of  Cambridge, 
that  her  men  of  letters  were  by  no  means  defi 
cient  in  fuch  regard ,  as  they  peculiarly  owe  to 
the  reputation  of  the  poet,  who  "  flames  in  the 
van"  of  the  poetical  hoft,  which  has  contributed 
to  her  renown. 

When  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Douglas  had  com 
pletely  unveiled  the   moft   impudent  of  literary 
frauds,    Johnfon ,   whom    his    prejudice    againit 
Milton  could  no  longer  render  blind  to  the  un- 
worthinefs  of  Lauder ,  recoiled  from  the  wretch 
whom   he  had  too  creduloufly  befriended,    and 
finding  him  as  deficient  in  the  truth  of  fafls  as 
he  was   in  propriety  of  feutiment,    and  decency 
•of  language,   made  him  addrefs  to  his  antagonift, 
who  had    convicted  him    of  fome   forgeries,    an 
ample  avowal   of  more  exterifive   fraud ,   and   a 
moft  humble  fupplication  for  pardon.     This  ex 
piatory  addrefs  was  dictated  by   Johnfon ,  whofe 
conduct,  on  the  occafion  was  manly  and  moral — 
but  it   failed  to  correct  his  afTociate,    for  preju 
dice  againft   Milton   in    Lauder  arofe    almoft   to 
madnefs;  in  Johnfon  it  amounted  only  to  a  de 
gree  of  malevolence  ,   too  commonly  produced 
by  political  difagreement;  it  had  induced  him  to 
cherifli   too  eagerly  a    detractive    deception  ,    fa 
bricated  to  fink  an  illuftrious  character,  without 
allowing    himfelf  the   due    exercife    of  his    keen 
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tmderfhmding  to  inveflignte  its  falflioocl ,  or  to 
perceive  its  abfurdity.  Lander  feems  to  have 
hoped,  for  forne  time,  that  a  lull  conftfhon  of 
his  <>il(  nces  would  reft  ore  him  to  the  favor  of  the 
public;  (or  in  the  year  1751  he  ventured  to  pub- 
liih  an  apology,  addrefled  to  the  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  foliciting  patronage  for  his  projected 
edition  of  the  fcarce  Latin  authors,  from  whom 
he  had  accufed  Milton  of  borrowing.  The  chief 
purpofe  of  fo  extraordinary  an  attack  on  the  re 
nown  of  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  defire, 
prompted  by  indigence,  to  interefl  the  public  in 
the  re  -  appearance  of  thefe  neglefled  writers, 
whom  he  meant  to  republifh.  In  clofing  his 
apology  to  the  Archbifliop 9  he  fays,  with  fingu- 
lar  confidence: 

"  As  for  the  interpolations  (for  which  I  am  fo 
"  highly  blamed)  when  palTion  is  fubfided ,  and 
"  the  minds  of  men  can  patiently  attend  to  truth, 
"  1  promife  amply  to  replace  them,  with  paf- 
"  fages  equivalent  in  value  that  are  genuine,  that 
"  the  public  may  be  convinced  that  it  was  ra- 
"  ther  paflion  and  refentment,  than  a  penury  of 
"  evidence ,  the  twentieth  part  of  which  has  not 
"  as  yet  been  produced  ,  that  obliged  me  to 
"  make  ufe  of  them." 

He  printed  the  collection  of  Latin  poets  as  he 
propofed,  one  volume  in  1752,  and  a  fecond  in 
1753.  The  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
curiofity,  bnt  it  feems  to  have  contributed  little 
to  the  emolument  of  its  miferable  editor,  who 
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had  thoroughly  awakened  univerfal  indignation; 
and  as  Dr.  Douglas  obferved,  in  a  poftfcript  to 
his  pamphlet,  reprinted  in  17 56,  "  The  curiofity 
"  of  the  public  to  fee  any  of  thefe  poems  was 
"  at  an  end ;  the  only  thing  which  had  ftamped 
"  a  value  upon  them,  was  a  fuppofition  that  Mil- 
"  ton  had  thought  them  worthy  of  his  imitation. 
"  As  therefore  it  now  appeared ,  by  the  deteclion 
"  of  Lander's  fyftem  of  forgery,  that  Milton  had 
"  not  imitated  them ,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
"  defign  of  reprinting  them  fhould  meet  with 
"  little  or  no  fuccefs." 

The  aflertion  of  this  learned  and  amiable 
writer,  that  Milton  had  not  imitated  thefe  poets, 
is  not  to  be  underflood  in  a  ftrift  and  liberal 
fenfe ;  for  affuredly  there  are  paflages  in  fome  of 
them  that  Milton  may  be  fairly  fuppofed  to  have 
copied,  though  his  obligations  to  thefe  Latin 
poets  are  very  far  from  being  confiderable ;  and 
had  they  been  infinitely  greater,  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  malevolent  reviler  of  Milton  would 
ftill  have  been  prepofleroufly  fevere. 

The  detected  flanderer  was  foon  overwhelmed 
with  the  utter  contempt  he  deferved;  but,  con 
temptible  as  he  was,  the  memory  of  his  offences 
and  of  his  punifliment  ought  to  be  preferved , 
not  fo  much  for  the  honor  of  Milton ,  as  for 
the  general  intereft  of  literature ,  that  if  the  world 
can  produce  a  fecond  Lauder ,  he  may  not  hope 
for  impunity, 
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Part  of  his  fubfequent  hiftory  is  related  in  the 
following  words  by  Dr.  Douglas: 

"  Grown  defpernte  by  his  clifappointment,  this 
"  very  man  ,  whom  but  a  little  before  we  have  feen 
"  as  abjefl  in  the  confelTion  of  his  forgeries,  a«  he 
"  had  been  bold  in  the  contrivance  of  them,  with 
"  an  inconfiflence,  equalled  only  by  his  impn- 
"  dence,  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  author 
"  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
"  liflied  for  that  purpofe,  acquainted  the  world, 
"  that  the  true  reafon  which  had  excited  him 
"  to  contrive  his  forgery  was,  becaufe  Milton 
"  had  attacked  the  character  of  Charles  the  Firft , 
"  by  interpolating  Pamela's  prayer  from  the  Ar- 
"  cadia,  in  an  Edition  of  the  Eicon  Balilike; 
"  hoping,  no  doubt,  by  this  curious  key  to  his 
"  conduct,  to  be  received  into  favor,  if  not  by 
"  the  friends  of  truth ,  at  leall  by  the  idolaters 
"  of  the  royal  martyr — the  zeal  of  this  wild  party- 
"  man  againft  Milton  having  at  the  fame  time 
"  extended  itfelf  againft  his  biographer,  the  very 
"  learned  Dr.  Birch ,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
"  becaufe  he  was  fo  candid  as  to  exprefs  his 
"  difbelief  of  a  tradition  unfupported  by  evi- 
"  dence/' 

Were  it  requifite  to  give  new  force  to  the 
many  proofs  of  that  malignant  prejudice  againft 
Milton  in  a  late  writer,  which  I  have  had  too 
frequent  occafion  to  examine  and  regret,  fnch 
force  might  be  drawn  from  the  words  juft  cited 
from  Dr.  Douglas.  That  gentleman  here  informs 
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us ,    that    Lauder    directed  his  intemperate    zeal 
againfl  Dr.  Birch,  for  rejecting  the  ill-fupported 
ftory  that   reprefented  Milton   as    an    impoftor  , 
concerned  in  forging  the   remarkable  prayer  of 
the  king.     Yet  Johnfon  ungeneroufly  labored    to 
fix  this   fnfpicion  of  diflionefty   on  the  great  cha 
racter  whofe    life    he    delineated,    by  infinuating 
that  Dr.  Birch  believed   the   very    ftory,   which 
Lauder  reviled  him  for  having  candidly  rejected. 
Is  it  not  too  evident  from  this  circumftance  ,  that 
Lauder's   intemperate   hatred  of  Milton  had    in 
fbme  degree  infected  his  noble  coadjutor?  though 
he  very  juftly  difcarded  that  impoflor,  when  con 
victed  of  forgery,  after  writing  for  him  a  fuppli- 
catory  confeffion  of  his  fraud ,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  cenfured  by  the  half-frantic  offender, 
who ,  finding  that  it  procured  him  no  favor  from 
the  public,  declared  it  infinitely  too  general  and 
too  abject  for  the  occafion. 

The  malevolence  of  Johnfon  towards  the  great 
poet  has  been  reprefented  as  a  mere  ficlion  of 
party  rage ,  acrimonioufly  reviling  an  illuftrious 
biograp'her  :  but  inflead  of  being  an  injurious 
ficlion  of  that  evil  fpirit,  it  is  a  reality  Univerfally 
felt,  and  fmcerily  lamented  by  thofe  lovers  of 
literature,  who,  being  exempt  from  all  party 
rage  themfelves,  would  willingly  annihilate  the 
influence  of  that  iniidious  foe  to  truth  and  juflice 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  fliould  afford  us  an 
antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  party  rage  in  all 
literary  diicuflions,  to  obferve,  that  by  indulging 
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it,  a  very  ftrong  and  a  very  devout  mind 
hurried  into  the  want  of  clear  moral  perception , 
and  of  true  Chriftian  charity,  in  describing  the 
conducl ,  and  in  fcrutinizing  the  motives,  of  Mil 
ton.  It  feems  as  if  the  good  angel  of  this  extra 
ordinary  poet  1  ad  determined  that  his  poetical 
renown  ihould  pafs  (like  his  virtue  and  his  ge 
nius)  through  trials  moft  wonderfully  adapted  to 
give  it  luftre;  and  hence  (as  imagination  at  lead 
may  pleafe  itfelf  in  fuppofing)  hence  might  fuch 
enemies  be  combined  againft  him,  as  the  world, 
perhaps,  never  faw  before  in  a  limilar  confede 
racy.  A  bafe  artificer  of  falfhood,  and  a  mag 
nanimous  teacher  of  moral  philofophy ,  united  in 
a  wild  endeavour  to  diminifli  his  reputation;  but, 
like  the  rafti  aflailants  of  Jupiter,  in  the  fables  of 
paganifm ,  they  only  confirmed  the  pre-eminence 
they  attacked  with  prepofterous  temerity.  The 
philofopher,  indeed,  made  an  honorable  retreat; 
and  no  candid  mind  will  feverely  cenfure  him  for 
an  ill-ftarred  alliance ,  which  however  clouded  by 
prejudice,  he  might  originally  form  in  compaf- 
fion  to  indigence ,  and  which  he  certainly  ended 
by  rejection  of  impofture. 

The  miferable  Lauder  was  puniflied  by  events 
fo  calamitous,  that  even  thofe  admirers  of  Mil 
ton  ,  who  are  mofl  offended  by  the  enormity  of 
the  fraud,  mufl  wifh  that  penitence  and  amend 
ment  had  fecured  to  this  unhappy  being,  who 
feems  to  have  pofTeffed  confiderabie  fcholarfhip, 
a  milder  deftiny.  Finding  himfelf  unable  to 
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ftruggle  with  public  odium  in  this  country,  he 
fought  an  afylum  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  there 
died,  an  indigent  outcaft ,  and  a  memorable 
example ,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  incur  the  in 
dignation  of  mankind ,  by  bafe  devices  to  blaft 
the  reputation  of  departed  genius.  —  May  his 
wretched  cataftrophe  preferve  the  literary  world 
from  being  diflionored  again  by  artifice  fo  de- 
teftable! 

I  have  faid,  that  the  collection  he  publifhed 
of  Latin  poets  is  entitled  to  fome  regard  as  a  li 
terary  curiofity  :  and  it  may  here  be  proper  to 
enumerate  the  authors  comprifed  in  that  collec 
tion.  The  firit  volume  contains  the  Poemata  Sa 
cra  of  Andrew  Ramfay,  from  a  copy  printed  at 
•  Edinburgh,  i633;  and  the  Adamus  ExuJofGro- 
tius,  from  the  edition  of  the  Hague,  1601.  In  the 
fecond  volume  we  have  the  Sarcotis  of  Mafenius, 
fronr  the  edition  of  Cologne,  1644.,  omitting  the 
4th  and  5th  books,  which  may  be  found  in  a 
copy  of  the  Sarcotis  printed  at  Paris,  by  Barbou, 
1771  :  the  firft  book  of  Daemonomachia,  a  poem 
by  Odoricus  Valmarana ,  printed  at  Vienna ,  in 
s5  books,  1627  '•  Paradifus  Jacob!  Catfii,  a  cele 
brated  Dutch  poet — the  Paradife  of  Catfius  is  a 
fpirited  and  graceful  epithalamium  on  the  nup 
tials  of  Adam  and  Eve ,  originally  written  in  the 
native  language  of  the  author;  this  Latin  verfion 
of  it  was  executed  by  the  learned  Barlaeus ,  and 
firft  printed  in  1648  :  Bellum  Angelicum,  Auc- 
tore  Frederioo  Taubmanno;  a  poem,  confifting 
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of  two  books,  and  a  fragment  of  a    third,   ori 
ginally  printed  in   1604. 

Lander,  in  publifliing  this  collection  of  curious 
Latin  verfe ,  has  occafionally  feafoned  it  with 
remarks  of  his  own ,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh 
— the  tenor  of  them  has  a  great  tendency  to 
confirm  the  apology,  with  which  Johnfon  ex- 
cufed  the  implicit  and  hafty  credit  that  he  gave 
to  the  grofs  forgeries  of  the  impoftor  :  "  He 
"  thought  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent." 
The  language  ufed  by  Lauder,  in  the  publication 
I  am  fpeaking  of,  (hows  indeed  that  the  con 
temptuous  abhorrence,  which  this  unhappy  fcho- 
lar  had  conceived  of  Milton,  really  bordered 
upon  infanity.  Without  pointing  to  any  parti 
cular  inftances  of  plagiarifm ,  he  bellows  on  the 
poet  the  extraordinary  title  of  the  arch  felon ; 
and  inferts  a  fingular  epigram ,  written  by  a  fer- 
vile  foreigner,  to  prove  Milton  an  atheift.  Not 
contented  with  reviling  the  great  author  him- 
felf,  he  extends  the  virulent  attack  to  his  ne 
phew  Philips,  whom  he  accufes  of  having  favored, 
by  a  fufpicious  filence ,  the  fecret  practice  of  his 
uncle ,  in  rifling  the  treafures  of  others ,  "  Phi- 
"  lips  (fays  Lauder)  every  where  in  his  'Thea- 
"  trum  Poetarum,'  either  wholly  pafTes  over  in 
"  filence  fuch  authors  as  Milton  was  moft  obliged 
"  to,  or,  if  he  chances  to  mention  them,  does  it 
"  in  the  moft  flight  and  fuperfkial  manner  ima- 
"  ginable." 
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There  is  fbme  acutenefs,  and  more  truth,  in 
this  obfervation  concerning  Philips,  than  Lander 
was  himfelf  aware  of.  Though  Milton  was  indeed 
no  plagiary  ,  and  his  nephew,  of  courfe  had 
no  thefts  to  conceal,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Philips,  giving  an  account  of  poets  in  all  langua 
ges,  omits  fuch  of  their  works  as  were  built  on 
fubjecls  refembling  thofe  of  his  uncle.  This  omif- 
fion  is  not  only  ftriking  in  the  brief  account  he 
gives  of  the  Latin  poets  collecled  by  Lander;  it 
extends  to  fome  Italian  writers ,  of  whom  I  fliali 
prefently.  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large. 
Let  me  firft  obferve,  in  apology  for  the  omiflions 
of  Philips,  which  are  too  frequent  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  accidental,  that  he  probably  chofe  not 
to  enumerate  various  poems  relating  to  angels , 
to  Adam,  and  to  Paradife,  left  ignorance  and 
malice  ihould  abfurdly  confider  the  mere  exiftence 
of  fuch  poetry  as  a  derogation  from  the  glory  of 
Milton.  That  Philips  had  himfelf  no  inconfi- 
derable  fliare  of  poetical  tafte ,  and  that  he  was 
laudably  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  uncle ,  ap 
pears  ,  I  think ,  from  the  following  remarks , 
which  I  tranfcribe  with  pleafure ,  from  his  pre 
face  to  the  little  book  I  am  fpeaking  of,  as  they 
feem  to  contain  an  oblique  and  graceful  com 
pliment  to  his  renowned  relation:  —  "  A  poetical 
if>  fancy  is  much  feen  in  a  choice  of  verfe  proper 
"  to  a  chofen  fubjeft. 

"  Wit,  ingenuity,  and  learning  in  verfe,  even 
"   elegance  itfelf,  though  that  comes  neareft,  are 

"  one 
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"  one  thing,  true  native  poetry  is  another,  in 
"  which  there  is  a  certain  air  and  ijmit  ,  which, 
"  perhaps,  the  molt  learned  and  judicious  in 
"  other  arts  do  not  perfectly  apprehend,  much 
"  Icfs  is  it  attainable  by  any  ftudy  or  induftry." 

This  certain  air  and  fpirit  are  afTuredly  moft 
confpicuous  in  Milton  :  he  was  a  poet  of  nature's 
creation  ,  but  one  who  added  to  all  her  endow 
ments  every  advantage  that  fludy  could  acquire. 

By  the  force  and  opulence  of  his  own  fancy 
he  was  exempted  from  the  inclination  and  the 
neceffity  of  borrowing  and  retailing  the  ideas  of 
other  poets;  but,  rich  as  he  was  in  his  own 
proper  fund,  he  chofe  to  be  perfectly  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  wealth,  but  evqn  with  the 
poverty  of  others.  He  feems  to  have  read ,  in 
different  languages,  authors  of  every  clafs;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  he  had  perufed  every  poem  col- 
lecled  by  Lauder,  though  fome  of  them  hardly 
afford  ground  enough  for  a  conjecture ,  that  he 
remembered  any  paffage  they  contain ,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  nobler  compofition.  Johnfon  ,  in 
his  preface  to  Lauder's  pamphlet,  reprefents  the 
Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius  as  "  the  firfl  draught , 
"  the  prima  Jlamina  of  the  Paradife  Loft.  "  The 
fame  critic  obferves,  in  touching  on  this  fubjcd, 
in  his  life  of  Milton —  "  Whence  he  drew  the 
"  original  defign  has  been  varioufly  conjectured 
"  by  men,  who  cannot  bear  to  think  themfelves 
"  ignorant  of  that,  which,  at  laft ,  neither  dtli- 
"  gence  nor  fagacity  can  difcover.  Some  find 

20 
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"  the  hint  in,  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
"  a  wild ,  unauthorized  llory  of  a  farce  feen  by 
"  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus:  'Let 
<c  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddle  -  Itick  of  the  fiddle 
«  of  heaven1." 

The  critic  was  perfectly  right  in  relinquishing 
liis  former  idea  concerning  the  Adamus  Exul  of 
Grotius;  but,  in  his  remark  on  Voltaire,  he 
fliows  hQjv  dangerous  it  is  to  cenfure  any  writer 
for  what  he  fays  concerning  books,  which  the 
cenfurer  has  no  opportunity  of  examining.  Vol 
taire,  indeed,  from  his  predominant  paiTion  for 
ridicule ,  and  from  the  ralh  vivacity ,  that  often 
led  him  to  fpeak  too  confidently  of  various  works 
from  a  very  flight  infpeclion  of  their  contents, 
is  no  more  to  be  followed  implicitly  in  points 
of  criticifm ,  than  he  is  on  the  more  important 
article  of  religion  :  but  his  opinions  in  literature 
are  generally  worth  examination,  as  he  pofleffed 
no  common  degree  of  tafte,  a  perpetual  thirft 
for  univerfal  knowledge,  and  though  not  the 
moft  intimate,  yet,  perhaps,  the  moft  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  literary  works  and  literary  men 
that  was  ever  acquired  by  any  individual. 

When  Voltaire  vifited  England  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life ,  and  was  engaged  in  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  for  his  Henriade,  which  firft  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  The  League,"  he  published, 
in  our  language,  an  EfTay  on  Epic  Poetry,  a 
•work  which,  though  written  under  fuch  difad- 
yantage,  pofleffes  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  this 
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extraordinary  writer ,  and  is  indeed  fa  curious  a 
fperimen  of  his  verfutile  talents,  that  nltho- 
it  lias  been  fuperfeded  by  a  French  competition 
of  greater  extent,  under  the  fame  title,  it  ought, 
I  think,  to  have  found  a  place  in  that  fignal  mo 
nument  to  the  name  of  Voltaire,  the  edition  of 
his  works  in  ninety -two  volumes. 

As  my  reader  may  be  gratified  in  feeing  the 
Englifli  ftyle  of  this  celebrated  foreigner,  I  will 
tranfcribe,  without  abridgment,  what  he  fays  of 
Andreini : 

"  Milton ,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Italy 
"  in  his  youth,  fa w  at  Florence  a  comedy  cal'<d 
"  Adamo ,  writ  by  one  Andreini,  a  player,  and 
"  dedicated  to  Mary  deMedicis,  Queen  of  France. 
"  The  fr.bjecl  of  the  play  was  the  Fall  of  Man; 
"the  a&ors,  God,  the  devils,  the  angels,  Adam, 
"  Eve,  the  Serpent,  Death,  and  the  feven  mor- 
"  tal  fins  :  that  topic,  fo  improper  for  a  drama, 
"  but  fo  fuitable  to  the  abfurd  genius  of  the  Ita- 
"  Han  ftage  (as  it  was  at  that  time)  was  handled 
"  in  a  manner  entirely  conformable  to  the  ex- 
"  travagance  of  the  defign.  The  fcene  opons 
"  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  and  a  cherubim  thus 
"  fpeaks  for  the  reft  : — '  Let  the  rainbow  be  the 
"  fiddle-flick  of  the  fiddle  of  the  heavens  !  let 
"  the  planets  be  the  notes  of  our  mufic  !  let  time 
"  beat  carefully  the  meafure,  and  the  winds 
"  make  tfce  fharps,  fcc.  Thus  the  play  begins, 
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and  every  fcene  rifes  above  the  laft  in  profufion 
of  impertinence. 

"  Milton  pierced  through  the  abfurdity  of  that 
"  performance  to  the  hidden  majefty  of  the 
"  fubjecl,  which ,  being  altogether  unfit  for  the 
u  ftage,  yet  might  be  (for  the  genius  of  Milton, 
"  and  for  his  only)  the  foundation  of  an  epic 
"  poem. 

"  He  took  from  that  ridiculous  trifle  the  firft 
"  hint  of  the  nobleft  work ,  which  human  ima- 
"  gination  has  ever  attempted  ,  and  which  he 
"  executed  more  than  twenty  years  after. 

"  In  the  like  manner,  Pythagoras  owed  the 
"  invention  of  mufic  to  the  noife  of  the  ham- 
u  mer  of  a  Blackfmith  ;  and  thus ,  in  our  days , 
"  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  walking  in  his  garden ,  had  ' 
"  the  firft  thought  of  his  fyftem  of  gravitation 
"  upon  feeing  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree. " 

It  was  thus  that  ,  in  the  year  1727,  Voltaire , 
then  ftudying  in  England ,  and  collecling  all  pof- 
Jible  information  concerning  our  great  epic 
poet,  accounted  for  the  origin  of  Paradife  Loft. 
Rolii  ,  another  foreign  ftudent  in  epic  poetry, 
who  refided  at  that  time  in  London ,  and  was 
engaged  in  tranflating  Milton  into  Italian  verfe , 
publiflied  fome  fevere  cenfures ,  in  Englilh,  on  the 
Englifii  effay  of  Voltaire,  to  vindicate  both  TafTo 
and  Milton  from  certain  ftriclures  of  farcaftic 
raillery,  which  the  volatile  Frenchman  had  la- 
villied  upon  both.  Voltaire,  indeed,  has  fallen 
himfelf  into  the  very  inconfiftency  5  which  he 
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mentions  as  unaccountable  in  Dryden;    I  mean 
the    inconfiflency  of   fometimes   pruifing  Miltnn 
with  fuch  admiration  as  approaches  to  idol;:' 
and  fometimes  reproving  him  with  fuch  kcennefs 
of  ridicule   as   borders   on    contempt.        In    the 
courfe  of  this  difcuflion  we  may  find,  perhaps, 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  inconfiftency  both 
of  Dryden  and  Voltaire;  let  us  attend  at  prefent 
to  what  the  latter  has  faid  of  Andreini  ! — If  the 
Ada  mo  of  this   author  really  gave   birth  to    the 
divine   poem   of  Milton,   the  Italian  dramatifl  , 
whatever  rank  he  might  hold  in  his  own  coun 
try,    lias  a   fmgular  claim  to   our  attention  and 
regard.     Johnfon  indeed  calls  the  report  of  Vol 
taire  a  wild  and  unauthorized  itory;    and   Rolli 
afTerts,  in    reply    to  it,    that    if  Milton  fiw  the 
Italian  Drama,  it  mud  have  been  at  Milan,   as 
the   Adamo ,   in  his  opinion ,  was  a  performance 
too    contemptible    to   be   endured  at   Florence. 
"  Adreini  (fays  the  critic  of  Italy)  was  a  flroller 
(un  Htrione)  of  the  worft  age  of  the  Italian  let 
ters.  "  Notwithftanding  thefe  terms  of  contempt, 
which  one  of  his  countrymen  has  beflowed  upon 
Andreini,   he  appears  to  me   highly   worthy    of 
our  notice;  (for  although  in  uniting,  like  S!iak- 
fpeare    and    Moliere,    the    two    different  arts  of 
writing  and   of  acTmg  plays ,  he  di (covered  not 
fuch  extraordinary  powers  as  have  juflly  immor 
talized  thofe  idols  of  the  theatre)  he  was  yet  en 
dowed  with  one  quality,   not  only  uncommon, 
but  fuch  as. might  render  him,  if  I  may  hazard 
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the  expreffion ,  the  poetical  parent  of  Milton. 
The  quality  I  mean  is  ,  enthufiafm  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  not  only  poetical  but  religious.  Even 
the  preface  that  Andreini  prefixed  to  his'Adamo 
may  be  thought  fufficient  to  have  a$ed  like 
lightning  on  the  inflammable  ideas  of  the  Eriglifli 
poet,  and  to  have  kindled  in  his  mind  the  blaze 
of  celeftial  imagination. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  refearches  like  the  pre- 
fent,  every  conjeclure  may  abound  in  illufion  ; 
the  petty  circumftances,  by  which  great  minds 
are  led  to  the  firft  conception  of  great  defigns  , 
are  fo  various  and  volatile,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  difficult  to  diicover  :  fancy  in  particular  is 
of  a  nature  fo  airy ,  that  the  traces  of  her  ftep 
are  hardly  to  be  difcerned;  ideas  are  fo  fugitive, 
that  if  poets,  in  their  life-time,  were  queftioned 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  feeds  of  con- 
fiderable  productions  firft  arofe  in  their  mind, 
they  might  not  always  be  able  to  anfwer  the  in 
quiry;  can  it  then  be  poffible  to  fucceed  in  fuch 
an  inquiry  concerning  a  mighty  genius ,  who  has 
been  configned  more  than  a  century  to  the  tomb, 
efpecially  when,  in  the  records  of  his  life,  we 
can  find  no  pofitive  evidence  on  the  point  in 
queftion'?  However  trifling  the  chances  it  may 
afford  of  fuccefs ,  the  inveftigation  is  afTuredly 
x  worthy  our  purfuit;  for,  as  an  accompliilied  cri 
tic  has  faid ,  in  fpeaking  of  another  poet,  with 
his  ufual  felicity  of  difcernment  and  expreflion  , 
*6  the  inquiry  cannot  be  void  of  entertainment 
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"  whilft  Milton  is   our    conduit    theme  :   what- 
"  ever  may  be  the  fortune  of  the  chafe,  we  are 
4  fure  it  will  lead  us  through  pleafant  profpecli 
"  and  a  fine  country. " 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked ,  that  accident 
and  genius  generally  confpire  in  the  origin  of  great 
performances;  and  the  accidents  that  give  an  im- 
pulfe  to  fancy  are  often  fuch  as  are  hardly  within 
the, reach  of  conjeclure.  Had  Ellwood  himfelf 
not  recorded  the  occurrence,  who  would  have 
fuppofed  that  a  few  words,  which  fell  from  a 
fimple  youth  in  converfation,  were  the  real  fource 
of  Paradife  Regained?  Yet  the  offsprings  of  ima 
gination,  in  this  point  of  view,  have  a  finking 
analogy  to  the  productions  of  nature.  The  noble 
poem  juft  mentioned  refembles  a  rare  and  valua 
ble-tree-,  not  planted  with  care  and  forecafl ,  but 
ariling  vigoroufly  from  a  kernel  dropt  by  a  ram 
bling  bird  on  a  fpot  of  peculiar  fertility.  We 
are  perfectly  affured  thaf  Milton  owed  one  of  his 
great  poems  to  the  ingenuous  queflion  of  a  young 
quaker;  and  Voltaire,  as  we  have  feen ,  lias  af- 
ferted,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  other  to 
the  fantaflic  drama  of  an  Italian  flroller.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Voltaire  had  any  higher  autho 
rity  for  his  afTertion  than  his  own  conjeclure  from 
a  flight  infpeclion  of  the  drama,  which  he  haflily 
defcribes;  yet,  it  is  mere  juflice  to  this  rapid 
entertaining  writer  to  declare,  that  in  his  conjec 
ture  there  is  great  probability,  which  the  Kng- 
lifh  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  inclined  to  admit, 
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in  proportion  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  An- 
dreini  and  his  Adamo  ;  but  before  we  examine 
their  merit,  and  the  degree  of  influence  that  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  have  had  on  the  fancy  of 
Milton,  let  us  contemplate,  in  one  view,  all  the 
fcattered  hints  which  the  great  poet  has  given  us 
concerning  the  grand  projecl  of  his  life,  his.defign 
of  writing  an  epic  poem. 

His  firft  mention  of  this  defign  occurs  in  the 
following  verfes  of  his  poetical  compliment  to 
Manfo  : 

O  mihi  fi  mea  fors  talem  concedat  amicum, 
Phoebceos  decorafTe  viros  qui  tarn  bene  norit , 
Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  fub  terris  bella  moventem, 
Aut  dicam  invictae  fociali  foedere  men-Ik 
Magnanimos  heroas;  &  O  modo  fpiritus  adfit, 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  fub  marte  phalanges! 

O  might  fo  true  a  friend  to   me   belong, 
So  fkill'd  to  grace  the  votaries   of  fong, 
Should  I  recal  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 
Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares 
In  fubtenaneous  being  future  wars , 
With  all  his  martial  knights  to  be  reftor'd  , 
Each  to  his  feat  around  the  fed'ral  board; 
And  ,  0  !  if  fpirit  fail  me  not ,  difperfe 
Our  Saxon  plund'rers  in  triumphant  verfe. 

COWPER 
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Mr.  Warton  fays,  in  his  comment  on  this  paf- 
fig<--,  "  it  is  poflihle  that  the  advice  of  Manfo, 
*•  the  friend  ofTafTo,  might  determine  our  poet 
'-  to  a  defign  of  this  kind."  The  conjecture  of 
this  refpectable  critic  may  appear  confirmed 
by  the  following  circumftance  :  —  In  the  dif- 
cotirfes  on  Epic  Poetry,  which  are  included  in 
the  profe  works  of  Tafib,  Arthur  is  repeatedly 
recommended  as  a  proper  hero  for  a  poem.  Thus 
•we  find  that  Italy  moft  probably  fuggefted  to  Mil 
ton  his  firit  epic  idea,  which  he  relinquifhed ;  nor 
is  it  lefs  probable  that  his  fecond  and  more  ar 
duous  enterprife,  which  he  accompliflied ,  was 
fuggefted  to  him  by  his  perufal  of  Italian  authors. 
If  lie  faw  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  represented  at 
Milan ,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  perform 
ance  did  not  immediately  infpire  him  with  the 
projecl  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  our  Firft  Pa 
rents  ;  becaufe  we  find  that  Arthur  kept  pofFeffion 
of  his  fancy  after  his  return  to  England. 

In  the  following  verfes  of  his  Epitaphium  Da- 
monis,  compofed  at  that  period,  he  flill  fhows 
himfelf  attached  to  romantic  heroes  ,  and  to 
Britiih  ftory  : 

Dicam,  &  Pandrafidos  regnum  vetus  Inogeniae, 
Brennumque  Arviragumquc  duces,  prifcumque  Bclinum 
Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  fub  lege  colonos, 
Turn  gravidam  Arturo,  fatali  fraude,  logernen  , 
Mcndaces  vultus,  aflumptaque  Gorlois  arma 
Mcrlini  dolus. 
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Of  Brutus,  Dardan  chief,  my  fong  iliall  be, 
How  with  his  barks  he  plough'd  the  Britifh  fea  ; 
Firft  from  Rutupia's  tow'ring  headland  feen  , 
And  of  his  confort's  reign,  fair  Inogen; 
Of  Brennus  and  Belinus  ,   brothers  bold  , 
And  of  Arviragus  ;  and  how  of  old 
Our  hardy  fires  th'Armorican  controlPd  ; 
And  of  the  wife  of  Gorlois  who,  furpris'd 
By  Uther  in  her  hulband's  form  difguis'd  , 
(Such  was  the  force  of  Merlin's  art)  became 
Pregnant  with  Arthur  of  heroic  fame  : 
Thefe  themes  I  now  revolve. 

COWPER, 


In  one  of  his  controverfial  works  ,  publifiied 
in  1641  ,  Milton  informs  us  what  poetical  ideas 
were  then  fluctuating  in  his  mind  ;  particularly 
"  what  king  or  knight,  before  the  Conquefl  might 
"  be  chofen  ,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a 
"  chriftian  hero."  This  proj  eel  of  delineating  in 
a  hero  a  model  of  chriftian  perfection  ,  was  fug- 
gefted  to  the  Englifli  poet  ,  not  only  by  the 
example,  but  by  the  precepts,  of  Taflo,  as  they 
are  delivered  in  his  critical  difcourfes.  The  epic 
defigns  of  Milton  were  fufpended  ,  we  know,  for 
many  years,  by  very  different  purfuits  ;  and 
when  he  efcaped  from  "  the  troubled  fea  of  noife 
"  and  hoarfe  difpute  to  the  quiet  and  flill  air  of 
"  delighful  ftudies,"  Arthur  had  fo  far  ceafed  to 
be  his  favorite  ,  that  he  probably  exclaimed  ,  in 
the  words  of  Taffo  ; 
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Taccia  Artu   quci  fuoi 
Erranti,  che  di  fogni  empion  le  carte. 

Arthur  no  more  thy  errant  kn\<;hts  rehearfc , 
Who  fill,  with  idle  dreams,  delufive  verfc. 

For  Adam  now  reigned  in  his  fancy ,  not  imme 
diately  as  the  fubject  of  an  epic  poem,  but  as  a 
capital  perfonage  in  the  plan  of  a  dramatic  com- 
pofition  ,  that  inftead  of  being  formed  on  the 
narrow  ground  of  Grotius,  in  his  Adamus  Exul, 
allowed  a  wider  range  to  the  fancy ,  and  inclu 
ded  allegorical  characters ,  like  the  Adamo  of 
Andreini. 

This  compofition ,  firft  printed  at  Milan ,  in 
161 3,  and  again  in  1617  ,  refembles  the  myfteries 
of  our  early  ftage;  and  is  denominated  in  Ita 
lian  ,  Rapprejentazione ,  a  name  which  the  writers 
of  Italy  apply  to  dramas  founded  on  the  fcrip- 
tnre.  —  Dr.  Pearce  has  faid,  in  the  preface  to  his 
review  of  Milton's  text,  that  he  was  informed 
an  Italian  tragedy  exifted ,  entitled  //  Paradifo 
Perfo ,  Paradife  Loft ;  but ,  in  a  very  extenfivc 
refearch ,  I  can  difcover  no  fuch  performance. 
There  is  indeed  another  Italian  drama  on  the 
fubjeft,  which  I  have  not  feen,  entitled  Af/amo 
Caduto ,  tragedia  facra;  but  this  was  not  printed 
until  1647 ,  fome  years  after  the  return  of  our 
poet  from  the  continent  *.  It  feems  very  probable 

*  For  the  benefit  of  commentators  on  our  divine  bard,  let 
me  here  infert  a  brief  lift  of  fuch  Italian  competitions,  as  may 
poilibly  have  afforded  him  fome  ufeful  hints  : 
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that  Milton  ,  in  his  colleclion  of  Italian  books , 
had  brought  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  to  England; 
and  that  the  perufal  of  an  author,  wild  indeed, 
and  aboundingtin  grotefque  extravagance,  yet  now 
and  then  fliining  with  pure  and  united  rays  of 
fancy  and  devotion  ,  firft  gave  a  new  bias  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Englijli  poet,  or,  to  ufe  the 
expreffive  phrafe  of  Voltaire  ,  firfl  revealed  to 
him  the  hidden  majefty  ofthefubjett.  The  apoftate 
angels  of  Andreini,  though  fometimes  hideoufly 
and  abfurdly  difgufting  ,  vet  occahonally  fparkle 

I.  Adamo  Caduto,  trageclia  facra,  di  Serafino  della  Salandra. 
Cozenza,  1647.  Oftavo. 

a.  La  Battaglia  Celefte  tra  Michele  e  Lucifero,  di  Antonio 
Alfani,  Palermitano.  Palermo,  1568.  Quarto. 

3.  Dell*  Adamo  di  Giovanni  Soranzo,  i  due  primi  libri.  'Ge- 
nova  1604.  Duodecimo. 

Thefe  little  known  produftions  on  the  fubject  of  Milton  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  royal  library ,  nor  in  the  princely  col- 
leftion  of  Lord  Spencer ,  who  pofleffes  that  remarkable  rarity 
of  Italian  literature,  the  TefeiAe  of  Boccaccio;  and  whofe  liberal 
paflion  for  books  is  ennobled  by  his  politen'efs  and  beneh'cence 
to  men  of  letters. 

The  poets  of  Italy  were  certainly  favorites  with  Milton;  and 
perhaps  his  Samfon  Agoniftes  was  founded  on  a  facred  drama 
of  that  country,  La  Rapprefentazionc  di  Sanfone,  per  Alcflan- 
dro  Rofelli.  Siena,  1616.  Quarto. —  There  is  probably  confi- 
derable  poetical  merit  in  this  piece ,  as  I  find  two  confequent 
editions  of  it  recorded  in  the  hiftorians  of  Italian  literature; 
yet  I  am  unable  to  fay  whether  Milton  is  indebted  to  it  or  not, 
as  I  have  never  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  a  copy  of  Rofelli's 
compofition.  Yet  the  mention  of  it  here  may  be  ufeful  to  fu 
ture  editors  of  tjie  English  poet. 
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with  fuch  fire  as  might  awaken  the  emulation  of 
Milton. 

I  ihall  not  attempt  to  produce  parallel  paflages 
from  the  two  poets,  becaufe  the  chief  idea  that 
I  mean  to  inculcate  is ,  not  that  Milton  tamely 
copied  the  Adamo  of  Andreini,  but  that  his 
fancy  caught  fire  from  that  fpirited,  though  ir 
regular  and  fantaftic,  compofuion — that  it  proved 
in  his  ardent  and  fertile  mind  the  feed  of  Para- 
dife  Loft;  —  this  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
whofe  probability  can  only  be  felt  in  examining 
the  Adamo — to  the  lovers  of  Milton  it  may  prove 
a  fource  of  amufing  fpeculation. 

And  as  the  original  work  of  Andreini  is  feldom 
to  be  found  ,  it  may  be  pleafing  to  the  reader , 
both  of  Englifh  and  Italian  ,  to  fee  in  thefe  pages 
a  brief  analyfis  of  his  drama ;  with  a  fliort  fe- 
leflion  from  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  fcenes. 

THE  CHARACTERS. 

GOD  the  FATHER. 

CHORUS    of  SERAPHIM  ,   CHERUBIM  ,  and 

ANGELS. 

The  archangel  MICHAEL. 
ADAM. 
EVE. 
A  CHERUB,  the  guardian  of  ADAM. 

LUCIFER. 

SATAN. 

BEELZEBUB. 
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The  SEVEN  mortal  SINS. 
The  WORLD. 
The  FLESH. 
FAMINE. 
LABOR. 
DESPAIR. 
DEATH. 
VAIN  GLORY. 
SERPENT. 

VOLANO  ,  an  infernal  meflenger. 
CHORUS  of  PHANTOMS. 
CHORUS  of  fiery,  airy,  aquatic,  and  infernal 
SPIRITS. 


ACT  I.  SCENE  ju  Chorus  of  Angels,  tinging 
the  glory  of  God.  —  After  their  hymn  ,  which 
ferves  as  a  prologue,  God  the  Father,  Angels, 
Adam  and  Eve.  —  God  calls  to  Lucifer,  and  bids 
him  furvey  with  confufion  the  wonders  of  his 
power.  —  He  creates  Adam  and  Eve—  their  de 
light  and  gratitude. 

SCENE  2.  Lucifer,  arifmg  from  hell  —  he  expreffes 
his  enmity  againft  God,  the  Good  Angels,  and  Man. 

SCENE  3.  Lucifer,  Satan,  and  Beelzebub.  — 
Lucifer  excites  his  afTociates  to  the  definition  of 
Man  ,  and  calls  other  Demons  from  the  abyfs  to 
confpire  for  that  purpofe. 

SCENE  4,5,  and  6.  Lucifer,  fummoning  fe- 
ven  diflincl  Spirits  ,  commiflions  them  to  acl  un 
der  the  characler  of  the  feven  mortal  Sins  3  with 
the  following  names  : 
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MELECANO  -           -  PKIDE. 

LURCONE  -  EN 

RUSPICANO  -  ANGIH. 

ARFARAT  -  AVARICE. 

MALTEA  -           -  SLOTH. 

DULCIATO  '»J         -  LUXURY. 

GULIAR  -  GLUTTONY. 

ACT  II.  SCENE  i.  The  Angels,  to  the  num 
ber  of  fifteen,  feparately  fing  the  grandeur  of 
God,  and  his  munificence  to  Man. 

SCENE  a.  Adam  and  Eve,  with  Lurcone  and 
Guliar  watching  unfeen.  —  Adam  and  Eve  exprefs 
their  devotion  to  God  fo  fervently ,  that  the  evil 
Spirits,  though  invifible;  are  put  to  flight  by  their 
prayer. 

SCENE  3^The  Serpent,  Satan,  Spirits. — The 
Serpent,  or  Lucifer,  announces  his  defign  of 
circumventing  Woman. 

SCENE  4.  The  Serpent,  Spirits,  and  Volano. 
— Volarib  arrives  from  hell ,  and  declares  that  the 
confederate  powers  of  the  abyfs  defigned  to  fend 
a  goddefs  from  the  deep,  entitled  Vain  Glory, 
to  vanquifh  Man. 

SCENE  5.  Vain  Glory,  drawn  by  a  giant,  Vo 
lano  ,  the  Serpent,  Satan ,  and  Spirits. — The  Ser 
pent  welcomes  Vain  Glory  as  his  con  federate,  then 
hides  himfelf  in  the  tree  to  watch  and  tempt  Eve. 

SCENE  6.  The  Serpent  and  Vain  Glory  at 
firft  concealed ,  the  Serpent  difcovers  himfelf  to 
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Eve,  tempts  and  feduces  her. — Vain  Glory  clofes 
the  acl  with  expreffions  of  triumph. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  i.  Adam  and  Eve. — After 
a  dialogue  of  tendernefs  flie  produces  the  fruit. — 
Adam  exprefTes  horror,  but  at  laft  yields  to  her 
temptation. —  When  both  have  tafted  the  fruit, 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  remorfe  and  terror: 
they  fly  to  conceal  themfelves. 

SCENE  Q.  Volano  proclaims  the  Fall  of  Man  r 
and  invites  the  powers  of  darknefs  to  rejoice, 
and  pay  their  homage  to  the  prince  of  hell. 

SCENE  3.  Volano ,  Satan ,  chorus  of  Spirits , 
with  enfigns  of  viclory. — Expreffion  of  their  joy. 

SCENE  4.  Serpent ,  Vain  Glory ,  Satan ,  and 
Spirits. — The  Serpent  commands  Canoro ,  a  mu- 
fical  fpirit,  to  fing  his  triumph,  which  is  cele 
brated  with  fongs  and  dances  in  the.  4th  and  3th 
fcenes;  the  latter  clofes  with  expreffions  of  horror 
from  the  triumphant  demons,  on  the  approach 
of  God. 

SCENE  6.  God  the  Father,  Angels*,  Adam 
and  Eve.  —  God  fummons  and  rebukes  the  fin- 
ners ,  then  leaves  them ,  after  pronouncing  his 
malediction. 

SCENE  7.  An  Angel,  Adam  and  Eve. — -The 
Angel  gives  them  rough  ikins  for  clothing,  and 
exhorts  them  to  penitence. 

SCENE  8.  The  archangel  Michael ,  Adam  and 
Eve. — Michael  drives  them  from  Paradife  with  a 
fcourge  of  fire.  Angels  clofe  the  acl  with  a  cho 
rus ,  exciting  the  offenders  to  hope  in  repentance. 

ACT 
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ACT  IV.  SCENE  i.  Volano,  chorus  of  fiery, 
airy,  earthly,  and  aquatic  Spirits. — They  expreli 
their  obedience  to  Lucifer. 

SGI-NE  Q.  Lucifer  rifes ,  and  utters  his  ab 
horrence  of  the  light;  the  demons  coufole  him— 
he,  queftions  them  on  the  meaning  of  God's  words 
and  conducl  towards  Man — He  fpurns  their  con* 
jeclures,  and  announces  the  incarnation,  then  pro 
ceeds  to  new  machinations  againft  Man. 

SCENE  3.  Infernal  Cyclops,  fummoned  by  Lu 
cifer,  make  a  new  world  at  his  command. — He 
then  commiflions  three  demons  againft  man ,  un* 
der  the  charaders  of  the  World,  the  Flefli,  and 
Death. 

SCENE  4.  Adam  alone. — He  laments  his  fate, 
and  at  lafl  feels  his  fufferings  aggravated ,  in  be 
holding  Eve  flying  in  terror  from  the  hoflile 
animals. 

SCENE  5.  Adam  and  Eve. — She  excites  her 
'  companion  to  fuicide. 

SCENE  6.  Famine,  Thirft,  Laflitude ,  Defpair, 
Adam  and  Eve.  —  Famine  explains  her  own  na 
ture  ,  and  that  of  her  aflbciates. 

SCENE  7.  Death,  Adam  and  Eve,— Death, 
reproaches  Eve  with  the  horrors  flie  has  occa- 
fioned — Adam  clofes  the  ad  by  exhorting  Eve  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  n; 

'  lo 
ACT  V.   SCENE  i.    The  Flefli,   in  the  ftape 

of  a    woman  ,    and    Adam.  —   He   refifts    her 

:•  z:  • 
temptation. 

Qi 
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SCENE  s.  Lucifer,  the  Tlefh,  and  Adam. — 
Lucifer  pretends  to  be  a  man,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Adam. 

SCENE  3.  A  Cherub,  Adam,  the  Flefli,  and 
Lucifer.  — •  The  Cherub  fecretly  warns  Adam 
againft  his  foes;  and  at  laft  defends  him  with 
xnanifeft  power. 

SCENE  4.  The  world ,  in  the  fliape  of  a  man , 
exulting  in  his  own  finery. 

SCENE  3.  Eve  and  the  World. — He  calls  forth 
a  rich  palace  from  the  ground ,  and  tempts  Eve 
with  fplendor. 

SCENE  6.  Chorus  of  Nymphs,  Eve,  the  World, 
and  Adam. — He  exhorts  Eve  to  refi ft  thefe  allure 
ments —  the  World  calls  the  demons  from  hell 
to  enchain  his  viclims  —  Eve  prays  for  mercy: 
Adam  encourages  her. 

SCENE  7.  Lucifer,  Death,  Chorus  of  Demons. 
• — They  prepare  to  feize  Adam  and  Eve. 

SCENE  8.  The  archangel  Michael  ,  with  a 
chorus  of  good  Angels. —  After  a  fpirited  alterca 
tion,  Michael  fubdues  and  triumphs  over  Lucifer. 
SCENE  9.  Adam,  Eve,  chorus  of  Angels.— 
They  rejoice  in  the  viclory  of  Michael  :  he  ani- 
inates  the  offenders  with  a  promife  of  favor  from 
God,  and  future  refidence  in  heaven: — they  ex- 
prefs  their  hope  and  gratitude. — The  Angels  clofe 
the  drama,  by  fmging  the  praife  of  the  Redeemer. 

After  this  minute  account  of  Andreini's  plan , 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  fee  fome  fpecimens 
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of  his  poetry  in  an  Englifh  verfion.  I  flnll  fe- 
lecl  three  :  Firil,  the  chorus  of  angels,  which 
ferves  as  a  prologue  to  the  drama ,  and  has  been 
fo  ludicroufly  defcribed  by  Voltaire;  fecondly, 
the  foliloquy  of  Lucifer  on  his  firft  appearance; 
and  thirdly,  the  fcene  in  which  Eve  induces 
Adam  to  tafte  the  fruit.  I  fhall  prefix  to  them 
the  preface  of  Andreini;  but  as  thefe  fpecimens 
of  his  compoiition  might  feem  tedious  here,  and 
too  much  interrupt  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  I 
Jhall  detach  them  from  it ,  and  infert  them  as  an 
Appendix. 

The  majefty  of  Milton  appears  to  the  utmofl 
advantage  when  he  is  fully  compared'with  every 
writer ,  whole  poetical  powers  have  been  exer- 
cifed  on  the  fubjecl,  to  which  only  his  genius  was 
equal. 

Let  me  obferve,  however,  for  the  credit  of 
Andreini ,  that  although  he  has  been  contemp- 
tuoufly  called  a  ftroller  ,  he  had  fome  tincture  of 
claflical  learning,  and  confiderable  piety.  He 
occafionally  imitates  Virgil,  and  quotes  the  fa 
thers.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  i5;8;  his  mother 
was  an  aflrefs ,  highly  celebrated  for  the  excel 
lence  of  her  talents,  and  the  purity  of  her  life; 
flie  appeared  alfo  as  an  authorefs ,  and  printed 
a  volume  of  letters  and  effays,  to  which  two 
great  poets  of  her  country,  TafTo  and  Marini , 
contributed  each  a  fonnet.  Her  memory  was 
celebrated  by  her  fon,  who  publiflied  at  her  death, 
ft  collection  bf  poems  in  her  praife.  Having 
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diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  a  comedian  at  Milan,  he 
travelled  into  France,  in  the  train  of  the  famous 
Mary  de  Medici,  and  obtained,  as  an  aclor,  the 
favor  of  Lewis  the  XHIth.  The  biographical 
work  of  Count  Mazzuchelli  on  the  writers  of  Ita 
ly,  includes  an  account  of  Andreini ,  with  a  lift 
of  his  various  productions;  they  amount  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  and  form  a  fmgular  medley 
of  comedies  and  devout  poems.  His  Adamo  alone 
feems  likely  to  preferve  his  name  from  oblivion  ; 
and  that  indeed  can  never  ceafe  to  be  regarded 
as  a  literary  curiofity ,  while  it  is  believed  to  have 
given  a  fortunate  impulfe  to  the  fancy  of  Milton. 

If  it  is  highly  probable,  as  I  think  it  will  ap 
pear  to  every  poetical  reader,  who  perufes  the 
Adamo,  that  Andreini  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Milton  from  Alfred  to  Adam ,  and  led  him  to 
fketch  the  firft  outlines  of  Paradife  Loft  in  various 
plans  of  allegorical  dramas ,  it  is  poflible  that  an 
Italian  writer,  lefs  known  than  Andreini,  firft 
threw  into  the  mind  of  Milton  the  idea  of  con 
verting  Adam  into  an  epic  perfonage.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  literary  curiofity,  which  my 
accomplifhed  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  the 
literature  of  Ireland  has  many  obligations ,  very 
kindly  fent  me ,  on  his  return  from  an  excurfion 
to  Italy ,  where  it  happened  to  ftrike  a  traveller, 
whole  mind  is  peculiarly  awakened  to  elegant 
purfuits.  The  book  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  enti 
tled  La.Scena  Tragica  d'Adamo  ed  Eva,  Eftratta 
dai  primi  tre  capi  della  Sacra  Genefi ,  e  ridotta 
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a  fignificato  Morale  da  TroiloLancctta,  Benacenfc. 
Venecia  164.4.  This  little  work  is  dedicated  to 
Maria  Gonzaga,  Dutchefs  of  Mantua,  and  is  no 
thing  more  than  a  drama  in  profe  of  the  ancient 
form,  entitled  a  morality,  on  the  expulfion  of 
our  firA  parents  from  Paradife.  The  author  does 
not  mention  Andreini,  nor  has  he  any  mixture 
of  verfe  in  his  compofition;  but,  in  his  addrefs 
to  the  reader,  he  has  the  following  very  remark 
able  paflage  :  after  fuggeiting  that  the  Mofaic 
hiftory  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  purely  allegorical, 
and  defigned  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  he  fays, 
"  Una  notte  fognai,  che  Moife  mi  porfe  graziofa 
"  efpofizione,  e  miAeriofo  fignificato  con  parole 
"  tali  nppunto: 

"  Dio  fa  parte  all'  huom  di  fe  fteflb  con  V  in- 
"  tervehto  della  ragione ,  e  difpone  con  infalli- 
"  bile  fentenza ,  che  fignoreggiando  in  lui  la  me- 
"  defima  fopra  le  fenfuali  voglie,  prefervato  il  pomo 
"  del  proprio  core  dagli  appetiti  difordinati ,  per 
"  guiderdone  di  giuAa  obbedienza  gli  trasforma  ii 
f c  mondo  in  Paradifb. — Di  quefto  s'  io  parlaili , 
"  al  ficuro  formerei  heroico  poema  convenevole 
"  a  femidei." 

u  One  night  I  dreamt  that  Mofes  explained 
"  to  me  the  mi  Aery,  almoA  in  thefe  words: 

"  God  reveals  himfelf  to  man  by  the  intcr- 
"  vention  of  reafon ,  and  thus  infallibly  ordains 
"  that  reafon ,  while  fhe  fupports  her  fovereignty 
"  over  the  fenfual  inclinations  in  man ,  and  pre- 
*(  ferves  the»  apple  of  his  heart  from  licentioui 
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"  appetites,  in  reward  of  his  juft  obedience  trans- 
"  forms  the  world  into  Paradife — Of  this  were 
"•  I  to  fpeak,  affuredly  I  might  form  an  heroic 
"  poem  worthy  of  demi-gods.  " 

It  ftrikes  me  as  poffible  that  thefe  laft  words , 
afTigned  to  Mofes  in  his  vifion  by  Troilo  Lan- 
cetta,  might  operate  on  the  mind  of  Milton  like 
the  queftion  of  Ellwood,  and  prove,  in  his  pro 
lific  fancy,  a  kind  of  rich  graft  on  the  idea  he 
derived  from  Andreini,  and  'the  germ  of  his 
great  eft  production. 

A  fceptical  critic,  inclined  to  difcountenance 
this  conjecture,  might  indeed  obferve,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Milton  never  law  a  little  volume 
not  publifhed  until  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
and  written  by  an  author  fo  obfcure,  that  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  Tirabofchi's  elaborate 
hiftory  of  Italian  literature;  nor  in  the  patient 
Italian  chronicler  of  poets,  Quadrio,  though  he 
beftows  a  chapter  on  early  dramatic  competitions 
in  profe. — But  the  mind ,  that  has  once  ftarted  a 
conjecture  of  this  nature,  mufl  be  weak  indeed, 
if  it  cannot  produce  new  fliadows  of  argument  in 
aid  of  a  favorite  hypothefis.  —  Let  me  therefore 
be  allowed  to  advance ,  as  a  prefumptive  proof 
of  Milton's  having  feen  the  work  of  Lancetta, 
that  he  makes  a  fimilar  ufe  of  Mofes ,  and  intro 
duces  him  to  fpeak  a  prologue  in  the  fketch  of 
his  various  plans  for  an  allegorical  drama.  It  is 
indeed  poflible  that  Milton  might  never  fee  the 
performances  either  of  Lancetta  or  Andreini  - — - 
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yet  conjecture  has  ground  enough  to,  conclude 
very  fairly,  that  he  was  acquainted  \\itlx  both; 
for  Andreini  wrote  a  long  allegorical  drama  oa 
Paradife ,  and  we  know  that  the  fancy  of  Miltoa 
firft  began  to  play  with  the  fubjecl  according  to 
that  peculiar  form  of  competition.  —  Lancetta 
treated  it  alfo  in  the  fhape  of  a  dramatic  allegory; 
but  laid,  at  the  fame  time,  under  the  character 
of  Mofes,  that  the  fubjecl  might  form  an  incom 
parable  epic  poem  ;  and  Milton  ,  quitting,  his  own 
hafty  fketches  of  allegorical  dramas ,  accomplilhcd 
a  work  which  anfwers  to  that  intimation. 

After  all,  I  allow  that  the  province  o£  con- 
jeclure  is  the  region  of  ihadowsj  and  as  I  offer 
my  ideas  on  this  topic  rather  as  phantoms  that 
may  amufe  a  lover  of  poetical  fpeculation,  than  as 
folid  proofs  to  determine  a  caufe  of  great  mo 
ment  ,  I  am  perfuaded  every  good  natured  reader 
will  treat  them  with  indulgence :  affuredly  I  fliall 
feel  neither  anger,  nor  inclination  to  contend  in 
their  defence,  if  any  feverer  critic, 

cc  Irruat,  &  fruftra  ferro  diverberet^umbras.  " 

In  mentioning  the  imperfecl  rudiments  of  Pa- 
rad.ife  Loft,  Johnfon  fays,  very  juftly,  "  It  is 
"  pleafant  to  fee  great  works  in  their  feminal 
"  ftate ,  pregnant  with  latent  poflibilities  of  cx- 
"  cellence ;  nor  could  there  be  any  more  de- 
"  lightful  entertainment  than  to  J  trace  .jtheir  gra- 
ci  dual  growth  and  expanfion  ,  and  to  obfervS 
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how  they  are  fometimes  fuddenly  advanced  by 
accidental  hints,  and  fometimes  Ilowly  impro- 
"  ved  by  fteady  meditation."  Such  entertainment 
would  indeed  be  peculiarly  delightful  in  refpecl 
to  Milton.  It  is  in  fome  meafure  beyond  our 
reach ,  becaufe  ,  if  we  except  his  Iketches  of  plans 
for  an  allegorical  drama,  no  real  evidence  is  left 
concerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  his  magni 
ficent  conception:  but fuppofition  is  often  a  plea- 
fant  fubftitute  for  abfolute  knowledge;  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  fo  in  the  prefent 
cafe  ?  let  me  advance  in  this  fhadowy  refearch , 
und  after  accounting  for  the  firft  flafhes  of  Mil 
ton's  fubjecl  on  his  fancy,  purfue  the  vein  of  con- 
jefture,  in  confidering  various  ideas  that  might 
influence  him  in  the  profecution  of  his  work. 

When  Adam  engaged  the  fancy  of  Milton , 
however  that  perfonage  might  firft  be  imprefTed 
upon  it  as  a  fubjecl  ofverfe,  many  circumftances 
imight  confpire  to  confirm  his  afcendency.  The 
works  of  different  arts,  which  the  poet  furveyed 
in  his  travels  >  had ,  perhaps ,  a  confiderable  in 
fluence  in  attaching  his  imagination  ta  our  firft 
parents.  —  He  had  moft  probably  contemplated 
them  not  only  in  the  colors  of  Michael  Angelo , 
who  decorated  Rome  with  his  piclure  of  the  crea 
tion,  but  in  the  marble  of  Bandinelli ,  who  had 
executed  two  large  ftatues  of  Adam  and  Eve , 
which ,  though  they  were  far  from  fatisfying  the 
tafte  of  connoiffeurs  ,  might  ftimulate  even  by 
their  imperfections  the  genius  of  a  poet.  In 
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recollecting  how  painting  and  fculpture  had  both 
exercifed  their  refpe&ive  powers  on  thefe  hallowed 
and  interefting  characters,  the  mufe  of  Milton 
might  be  tempted  to  contend  with  the  fifler  arts. 
I  muft  confefs,  however,  that  Richardfon ,  a  fond 
idolater  of  thefe  arts  and  of  Milton ,  is  rather  in 
clined  to  believe  that  they  did  not  much  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  poet,  even  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  Italy  :  yet  J  am  perfuaded  he  muft  have 
been  greatly  ftruck  by  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  a  genius  whom  he  refembled  fo  much 
in  his  grand  characleriftic ,  mental  magnificence! 
and  to  whom  he  was  infinitely  fuperior  in  the 
attractive  excellencies  of  delicacy  and  grace.  In 
touching  on  a  point  of  refemblance  between  the 
poet  and  this  pre-eminent  artift,  we  cannot  fail 
to  obferve  the  abundance  and  variety  of  charms 
in  the  poetry  of  Milton.  All  the  different  per 
fections,  which  are  affigned  as  characleriftics  to 
the  moft  celebrated  painters,  are  united  in  this 
marvellous  poet.  He  has  the  fublime  grandeur 
of  Michael  Angelo ,  the  chafte  fimplicity  of  Ra 
phael  ,  the  iweetneis  of  Correggio ,  and  the  rich- 
nefs  of  Rubens.  In  his  Samfon  we  may  admire 
the  force  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  his  Comus  the 
grace  and  gaiety  of  Albano  and  Pouflin  :  in 
fliort,  there  is  no  charm  exhibited  by  painting, 
which  his  poetry  has  failed  to  equal ,  as  far  ag 
analogy  between  the  different  arts  can  extend. 
If  Milton  did  not  pay  much'  attention  in  his  tra 
vels  to  thofe  works  of  the  great  painters  that  he 
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had  opportunities  of  furveying  (which  I  cannot 
think  probable)  it  is  certain  that  his  own  works 
afford  a  mofl  excellent  field  to  exercife  and  ani 
mate  the  powers  of  the  pencil  *.  The  article  in 
which  I  apprehend  a  painter  muft  find  it  moft 
difficult  to  equal  the  felicity  of  the  poet  is,  the 
delineation  of  his  apoflate  angels.  Here ,  per 
haps  ,  poetry  has  fome  important  advantage  over 
herfifter  art;  and  even  poetry herfelf  is  confidered 
by  aufterer  critics  as  unequal  to  the  tafL  John- 
fon  regarded  the  book  of  Paradife  Loft ,  which 
defcribes  the  war  of  Heaven,  as  fit  to  be  "  the 
favorite  of  children. "  — •  Imagination  itfelf  may 
be  depreciated ,  by  the  aufterity  of  logic ,  as  a 
childifli  faculty,  but  thofe  who  love  even  its 

*  The  learned,  ingenious,  enthufiaftic  Winkelman  has 
-advanced,  in  his  moft  celebrated  work,  a  very  different  opi, 
nion ;  but  the  ardor  with  which  this  extraordinary  man  had 
ftudied  and  idolized  the  ancients ,  rendered  him  deplorably  pre- 
fumptuous  and  precipitate  in  feveral  of  his  ideas  relating  to 
modern  genius,  and  particularly  in  what  he. has  afferted  of 
Milton.  Some  paffionate  admirers  of  antiquity  feem  to  lament 
the  fall  of  paganifm  ,  as  fatal  to  poetry  ,  to  painting ,  and  to 
fculpture  ;  but  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit  of  cri- 
ticifm  may  rather  believe,  what  it  is  very  poflible ,  I  appre 
hend,  to  demonftrate,  that  chriftianity  can  hard'y  be  mere 
favorable  to  the  purity  of  morals,  than  it  might  be  rendered 
to  the  perfe&ion  of  thefe  delightful  arts.  Milton  himfelf  may 
be  regarded  as  an  obvious  and  complete  proof  that  the  pofition 
is  true  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned.  In  what  degrees  the 
influence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  can  affect  the  other  t\vo,  it 
may  be  pleafing ,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  to  confider  in  fome  fu 
ture  compofuion  devoted  to  their  advancement. 
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excefTes  maybe  allowed  to  exult  in  its  delights. 
No  reader  truly  poetical  ever  perufed  the  iixth 
book  of  Milton  without  enjoying  a  kind  of  trans-* 
port,  which  a  ftern  logician  might  indeed  con 
demn,  but  which  he  might  alfo  think  it  more 
deiirable  to  fhare.  I  doubt  not  but  while  Mil 
ton  was  revolving  his  fubjecl  in  his  mind,  he 
often  heard  from  critical  acquaintance fuch  remarks 
as  might  have  induced  him,  had  his  imagination 
been  lefs  energetic,  to  relinquilh  the  angels  as 
intractable  beings,  ill  fuited  to  the  fphere  of  poe 
try.  But  if  his  glowing  fpirit  was  ever  damped 
for  a  moment  by  fuggeflions  of  this  nature,  he 
,was  probably  re-animated  and  encouraged  by  re- 
collecling  his  refpe&able  old  acquaintance,  the 
poets  of  Italy.  He  had  not  only  feen  the  infer 
nal  powers  occafionally  delineated  with  great  ma- 
jefty  and  effecl  in  the  Jerufalem  of  Taflb,  and 
Marini's  "  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  but  he  was 
probably  acquainted  with  an  Italian  poem ,  little 
known  in  England ,  and  formed  exprefsly  on  the 
conflicl  of  the  apoftate  fpirits.  The  work  I  allude 
to  is ,  the  Angeleida  of  Erafmo  Valvafone ,  print 
ed  at  Venife .  in  i5go.  This  poet  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  the  Venetian  republic;  as  his  health  wa» 
delicate,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  retired  fludy,  and 
cultivated  the  Mules  in  his  cattle  of  Valvafone. 
His  works  are  various  t  and  one  of  his  early 
compofitions  was  honored  by  the  applaufe  o 
Tallo.  His  Angeleida  confifts  of  three  cantos  on 
the  War  of  Heaven,  and  is  fingulajly  terminated 
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by  a  fonnet,  addrefied  to  the  triumphant  Arch  • 
angel  Michael.  Several  paflages  in  Valvafone 
induce  me  to  think  that  Milton  was  familiar  with 
his  work. — I  will  only  tranfcribe  the  verfes ,  in 
which  the  Italian  poet  afligns  to  the  infernal 
powers  the  invention  of  artillery: 

Di  falnitro ,  e  di  zolfo  ofcura  polve 
Chiude  altro  in  ferro  cavo  ;  e  poi  la  tocca 
Dietro  col   foco ,   e  in  foco  la  rifolve  : 
Onde  fragofo  tuon  fubito  fcocca  : 
Scocca  e  lampeggia ,   e  una  palla  volve , 
Al  cui  fcontro   ogni  duro  arde  e  trabocca  : 
Crud'  e  '1  faetta  ,  ch'  imitar  s'  attenta 
I/  arme  che  'I  fommo  Dio  dai   Cielo  aventa. 

LJ  Angelo   rio ,   quando  a  concorrer  forfe 
Di  faper,  di  bellezza,  e  di  poffanza 
Con  1'  eterno   fattor ,   perche  s1  accorfe 
Quell'  arme  non  aver,  ch'  ogni  arme  avanza, 
L'  empio  ordigno  a  compor  P  ammo  torfe , 
Che  ferir  puo  del  folgore  a  fcmbianza : 
J)   con  quefto  a'  di  noftri  horrido  in  terra 
Tiranno,  arma  di  folgori  ogni  guerra. 

Valvafone  acknowledges ,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  had  been  cenfured  for  having  fpoken  fo  ma 
terially  (ragionato  cosi  materialmente)  of  angels  , 
who  are  only  fpirit.  But  he  defends  himfelf  very 
ably  on  this  point,  and  mentions  with  gratitude 
two  excellent  critical  difcourfes,  written  in  his 
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vindication  by  Giovanni  Ralli  and  Otfavio  Me- 
nini ; — there  is  a  third  alfo,  according  to  Quadrio, 
by  Scipione  di  Manzano,  under  the  name  of 
Olimpo  Marcucci  ,  printed  at  Venice,  in  410, 
1594.  They  all  beftow  great  praife  on  the  au 
thor  whom  they  vindicate,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  amiable  man ,  and  a  poet  of  confi- 
derable  powers,  though  he  poffefled  not  the  fub- 
limity  and  the  refinement  of  Milton  or  Taflb. 
In  his  general  ideas  of  poetry  he  refembled  them 
both ;  and  in  his  mode  of  exprefling  himfelf,  in 
^he  preface  to  his  Angel eida,  he  reminds  me  very 
ftrongly  ofthofepaflages  in  theprofe  works  of  Mil 
ton  ,  where  he  fpeaks  on  the  hallowed  magnifi 
cence  of  the  art.  They  both  confidered  facred 
fubjefls  as  peculiarly  proper  for  verfe;  an  idea 
condemned  by  Johnfon,  who  fympathized  as  little 
with  Milton  in  his  poetic  as  in  his  political  prin 
ciples.  It  was  by  entertaining  ideas  of  poetry, 
direclly  contrary  to  thofe  of  his  critic,  that  Mil 
ton  rendered  himfelf,  in  true  dignity,  the  firft 
poet  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we  think  that  dig 
nity  in  any  degree  impaired,  by  difcovering  that 
many  hints  might  be  fuggefted  to  him  by  va 
rious  poets,  in  different  languages,  who  had  feized 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  fubjeft  before 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  of  thefe  we 
can  difcover,  and  the  more  we  compare  them 
with  the  Englifh  bard,  the  more  reafon  we  fliall 
find  to  exult  in  the  pre-eminence  of  his  poetical 
powers.  Taflb,  iu  his  critical  dtfcourfes,  inculcates 
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a  very  juft  maxim  concerning  the  originality  of 
epic  poets,  which  is  very  applicable  to  Milton.  — 
"  Nuovo  fara  il  poema,  in  cui  nuova  fara  la 
c-  teflura  de'  nodi,  nuove  le  foluzioni.  nuovi  gli 
epifodi,  che  per  entro  vi  fono  trapofti,  quan- 
tunque  la  materia  fofle  notiffima,  e  dagli  altri 
prima  trattata  :  perche  la  novita  del  poema  fi 
confidera  piuttofto  alia  forma,  che  alia  ma- 


u 


teria." 


This  great  writer  illuftrates  his  pofition,  that 
the  novelty  of  a  poem  is  to  be  eftimated  more 
from  its  form  than  its  fubjecl,  by  the  example 
of  Alamanni ,  an  epic  poet  of  Italy ,  who  loft  the 
praife  he  might  otherwife  have  acquired,  by  co 
pying  too  fondly,  under  modern  names ,  the  in 
cidents  of  Homer. — Milton  is  of  all  authors  un 
doubtedly  one  of  the  moft  original,  both  in 
thought  and  expreflion :  the  language  of  his  greater 
works  is  evidently  borrowed  from  no  model ,  but 
it  feems  to  have  great  conformity  with  the  pre 
cepts  which  Taffo  has  delivered  in  the  difcourfes 
I  have  juft  cited,  for  the  formation  of  an  epic 
ftyle.  Yet  in  criticifm ,  as  in  politics,  Milton  was 
undoubtedly 

"  Nullius  addiftus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri. " 

He  thought  on  every  topic  for  himfelf ;  juftly 
remarking,  that  u  to  neglecl  rules  and  follow 
"  nature,  in  them  that  know  art  and  ufe  judge- 
"  ment,  isnotranfgreflion,  but  an  enriching  of  art." 
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This  excellent  maxim  infured  to  him  the  exer- 
cife  and  the  independence  of  his  own  elevated 
lind.  There  is  frequent  allufjuii  to  the  works 
of  antiquity  in  Milton,  yet  no  poet,  perhaps v 
-who  revered  the  ancients  with  fuch  afftclionate 
enthufiafm ,  has  copied  them  fo  little.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  creative  opulence  of  his  own 
genius,  and  partly  to  his  having  fixed  on  a  fub- 
jecl  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  accomplifhed  a  revo 
lution  in  poetry,  and  to  have  purified  and  ex 
tended  the  empire  of  the  epic  mufe.  One  of  the 
chief  motives  that  induced  his  imagination  to  de- 
fert  its  early  favorite  Arthur,  and  attach  itfelf 
to  our  firft  parents,  is  partly  explained  in  thofe 
admirable  verfes  of  the  ninth  book ,  where  the 
poet  mentions  the  choice  of  his  own  fubjecl, 
con  trailed  with  thofe  of  his  illuftrious  predeceflbrs  ; 

Argument 

Not  lefs,  but  more  heroic,  than  the  wrath 
Of  ftern  Achilles  on  his  foe  purfued 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ,  or  rag<| 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  difefpous'd, 
Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  fo  long 
Perplex' d  the  Greek ,  and   Cytherea's  fon. 

—    This  fubjcct  for  heroic  fong 

Pleas'd  me  long  chufmg,  and  beginning  late; 
Not  fedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
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Heroic  deem'd,  chief  maft'ry  to  difleft, 
"With  long  and  tedious  havoc ,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unfung ;  or  to  defcribe  races  and   games , 
Or  tilting  furniture ,  ejnblazon'd  fhields , 
ImprefTes  quaint ,  caparifons  and  fteeds , 
Bafes  and   tinfel  trappings,   gorgeous  knights 
At  jouft  and  torneament ;  then  marfhal'd  feaft 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  fewers  and  fenefchals; 
The  (kill  of  artifice  or  office  mean , 
Not  that  which  juftly  gives  heroic  name 
To  perfon  or  to  poem  :  me  of  thefe 
Nor  fkill'd,  nor  ftudious,  higher  argument 
Remains ,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  raife 

That  name. 

j 

Milton  feems  to  have  given  a  purer  figninca- 
tion,  than  we  commonly  give  to  the  word  hero, 
and  to  have  thought  it  might  be  afligned  to  any 
j^/  perfon  eminent  and  attractive  enough  to  form  a 
principal  figure  in  a  great  piclure.  In  truth, 
when  we  recollecl  the  etymology  which  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  a  faint  have  left  us  of  the  term* 
we  cannot  admire  the  propriety  of  devoting  it  to 
illuftrious  homicides.  Plato  derives  the  Greek 
word  from  others,  that  imply  either  eloquence 
or  love;  and  St.  Augufline,  from  the  Grecian 
name  of  Juno ,  or  the  air ,  becaufe  original  he 
roes  were  pure  departed  fpirits  fuppofed  to  refide 
in  that  element.  In  Milton's  idea,  the  ancient 

heroes 
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heroes  of  epic  poetry  feem  to  have  too  much  re- 
fembled  the  modern  great  man  ,  according  to  the 
delineation  of  that  character  in  Fielding's  exqui- 
fite  hiftory  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great.  Much  as 
theEnglifli  poet  delighted  in  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
he  appears  to  have  thought,  like  an  American  wri 
ter  of  the  prefent  age  ,  whofe  fervent  pafTion  for 
the  Mufes  is  only  inferior  sto  his  philantropy,  that 
the  Grecian  bard,  though  celebrated  as  the  prince 
of  moralifts  by  Horace,  and  efleemed  a  teacher  of 
virtue  by  St.  Bafil,  has  too  great  a  tendency  to 
nourifli  that  fanguinary  madnefs  in  mankind  , 
\vhich  has  continually  made  the  earth  a  theatre 
of  carnage.  I  am  afraid  that  fome  poets  and  hifto- 
rians  may  have  been  a  little  acceffary  to  the  innu 
merable  maflacres  with  which  men  ,  ambitious  of 
obtaining  the  title  of  hero,  have  defolated  the 
world;  and  it  is  certain,  that  afeverejudge  of  Ho 
mer  may,  with  fome  plaufibility  apply  to  him  the 
reproach  that  his  Agamemnon  utters  to  Achilles: 
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For  all  thy  pleafure  is  in  ftrife  and  blood. 
Yet  a  lover  of  the  Grecian  bard  may  obferve  ,  in 
his  defence  ,  that  in  afligning  thefe  words  to  the 
leader  of  his  hoft,  he  fliows  the  pacific  propriety 
of  his  own  fentiments  ;  and  that  ,  however  his  ver- 
fes  may  have  inftigated  an  Alexander  to  carnage  , 
or  prompted  the  calamitous  frequency  of  war  , 
even  this  pagan  poet,  fo  famous  as  the  defcriber 
•f  battles,  detefted  the  objecls  ef  his  defcription. 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  heathen 
bard,  Milton,  to  whom  a  purer  religion  had  given 
greater  purity  ,  and  I  think  greater  force  of  ima 
gination  ,  Milton,  from  a  long  furvey  of  human 
nature,  had  contra&ed  fuch  an  abhorrence  for 
the  atrocious  abfurdity  of  ordinary  war,  that  his 
feelings  in  this  point  feem  to  have  influenced  his 
epic  fancy.  He  appears  to  have  relinquished  com 
mon  heroes,  that  he  might  not  cherifh  the  too 
common  characleriftic  of  man-— a  fanguinary  fpirit. 
He  afpired  to  delight  the  imagination,  like  Ho 
mer,  and  to  produce,  at  the  fame  time,  a  much 
rnppier  effecl  on  the  mind.  Has  he  fucceeded  in 
this  glorious  idea?  AfTuredly  he  has  : — to  pleafe 
is  the  end  of  poetry.  Homer  pleafes  perhaps  more 
imiverially  than  Milton;  but  the  pleafure  that  the 
Englifli  poet  excites ,  is  more  exquifite  in  its  na 
ture  ,  and  fuperior  in  its  effecl.  An  eminent 
painter  of  France  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  reading 
Homer  he  felt  his  nerves  dilated  ,  and  he  feemed 
to  increafe  in  ftature.  Such  an  ideal  effecl  as  Ho 
mer,  in  this  example,  produced  on  the  body, 
Milton  produces  in  the  fpirit.  To  a  reader  who 
thoroughly  relifhes  the  two  poems  on  Paradife, 
his  heart  appears  to  be  purified ,  in  proportion 
to  the  pleafure  he  derives  from  the  poet,  and  his 
mind  to  become  angelic.  Such  a  tafte  for  Milton 
is  rare,  and  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  is  this: — • 
To  form  it  completely ,  a  reader  muft  polfefs ,  in x 
fome  degree,  what  was  fuperlatively  pofleffed 
by  the  poet ,  a  mixture  of  two  different  fpecies 
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of  cnthufiafm,  the  poetical  and  the  religions.  To 
relilli  Homer,  it  is  lufficient  to  have  a  paflion  for 
excellent  verfe;  but  the  reader  of  Milton,  who 
is  only  a  lover  of  the  Mufes,  lofes  half,  and  cer 
tainly  the  bed  half,  of  that  tranfcendent  delight 
which  the  poems  of  this  divine  enthufiaft  are  ca 
pable  of  imparting.  A  devotional  tafte  is  as  re- 
quifite  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Milton  as  a 
tnfte  for  poetry;  and  this  remark  will  fnfficiently 
explain  the  inconfiflency  fo  flriking  in  the  fenti- 
ments  of  many  diftinguifhed  writers,  who  have 
repeatedly  fpoken  on  the  great  Englifh  poet — 
particularly  that  inconfiftency ,  which  I  partly 
promifed  to  explain  in  the  judgments  of  Dryden 
and  Voltaire.  Thefe  very  different  men  had 
both  a  pafRon  for  verfe,  and  both  flrongly  felt 
the  poetical  powers  of  Milton  :  but  Dryden  per 
haps  had  not  much,  and  Voltaire  had  certainly 
not  a  particle,  of  Milton's  religious  enthufiafm; 
hence,  inftead  of  being  impreffed  with  the  fanclity 
of  his  fubjecl,  they  fometimes  glanced  upon  it 
in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 

Hence  they  fometimes  fpeak  of  him  as  the  very 
prince  of  poets,  and  fometimes  as  a  mifgnided 
genius,  who  has  failed  to  obtain  the  rank  he  af- 
pired  to  in  the  poetical  world.  But  neither  the 
caprices  of  conceit,  nor  the  cold  auflerity  of  rea- 
fon,  can  reduce  the  glory  of  this  pre-eminent  bard. 
— It  was  in  an  hour  propitious  to  his  renown, 
that  he  relinquilhed  Arthur  and  Merlin  for  Adam 
and  the  Angels ;  and  he  might  fay  on  theoccafionf 
in  the  words  of  his  admired  Petrarch, 
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Io  benedico  il  luogo ,  il  tempo  ,  c  T  hora 
Che  si  alto  miraro  gli  occhi  miei. 

I  blefs  the  fpot ,  the  feafon ,  and  the  hour , 
When  my  prefumptuous  eyes  were  fix'd  fo  high. 

To  fay  that  his  poem  wants  human  intereft, 
Is  only  to  prove,  that  he  who  finds  that  defect 
wants  the  proper  fenfibility  of  man.  A  work  that 
difplays  at  full  length,  and  in  the  flrongefl  light, 
the  delicious  tranquillity  of  innocence,  the  tor 
menting  turbulence  of  guilt,  and  the  confolatory 
fatisfadlion  of  repentance,  has  furely  abundance  of 
attraction  to  awaken  fympathy.  The  images  and 
fentiments  that  belong  to  thefe  varying  fituations 
are  fo  fuited  to  our  mortal  exiftence,  that  they 
cannot  ceafe  to  intereft,  while  human  nature 
endures.  The  human  heart,  indeed,  may  be 
too  much  depraved ,  and  the  human  mind  may 
be  too  licentious ,  or  too  gloomy ,  to  have  a  per 
fect  relifh  for  Milton ;  but ,  in  honor  of  his  poe 
try,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  has  a  peculiar  ten 
dency  to  delight  and  to  meliorate  thofe  charac 
ters  $  in  which  the  feeds  of  tafte  and  piety  have 
been  happily  fown  by  nature.  In  proportion  as 
the  admiration  of  mankind  fliall  grow  more  and 
more  valuable  from  the  progreflive  increafe  of 
intelligence ,  of  virtue  ,  and  of  religion ,  this  in 
comparable  poet  will  be  more  affectionately 
ftudied ,  and  more  univerfally  admired. 
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ADAMO  OF   ANDREINI: 

WITH     AN 

ANALYSIS  or  ANOTHER  ITALIAN  DRAMA 

ON  THE    SAME    SUBJICT. 


Al  benigno  LETTORE. 


z  I  o  e  ftanco  (  letter  difcreto  )  d  '-iver 
Y  occhio  della  fronte  troppo  fifo  rimirate'quefte  ter 
rene  cofe;  quel  della  mente  una  volta  inzanaldo 
a  pin  belle  confiderazioni ,  ed  alle  tante  maravi- 
glie  fparfe  dal  fommo  Dio  a  benefizio  dell*  uomo 
per  I'nniverfo;  fencj  paflarmi  il  cuore  da  certo 
flimolo,  e  da,  non  fo  che,  criftiano  compun- 
gimento,  vedendo  come  ofFefa  in  ogni  tempo  da 
noi  gravemente,  quella  ineffabile  bonta,  benigna 
ad  ogni  modo  ci  fi  moftrafle,  quelle  in  un  con- 
tinuo  ftato  di  benificenza  ad  ufo  noftro  confer 
vando;  e  come  una  fol  volta  provocata  a  ven 
detta  ,  oltre  i  fuoi  vaiti  confini  non  allargafle  il 
mare,  al  fole  non  ofcnrafle  la  luce,  fterile  non 
facelfe  la  terra ,  per  abiffarci,  per  acciecarci ,  e  per 
diftruggerci  finalmente.  E  tutto  internato  in 
quefti  divini  afFetti ,  mi  fentj  rapire  a  me  fteffb , 
e  traportare  da  dolce  violenza  la  nel  terreftre  pa- 
radifo,  ove  pur  di  veder  mi  parea  1*  uomo  pri- 
miero  Adamo ,  fattura  cara  di  Dio ,  amico  de- 
gli  angeli,  eredej  del  cielo ,  familiar  dell  e  ftelle, 
compendk)  delle  cofe  Create,  ornamento  del  tutto. 


To  the  courteous  READER, 


O  ATI  AT  ED  and  fatigued  (gentle  reader)  by  hav 
ing  looked  on  thefe  earthly  objecls  with  eyes  too 
intent ,  and  railing  therefore  the  eye  of  my  mind 
to  higher  contemplations,  to  the  wonders  diffufed 
by  the  fupreme  Being ,  for  the  benefit  of  man , 
through  the  univerfe,  I  felt  my  heart  penetrated 
by  a  certain  chriftian  compulsion  in  reflecting 
how  his  inexpreffible  goodnefs,  though  perpe 
tually  and  grievoufly  offended  by  us,  ftill  fliows 
itfelf  in  the  higheft  degree  indulgent  towards  us, 
in  preferving  thofe  wonders  with  a  continued  in 
fluence  to  our  advantage ;  and  how,  on  the  firft  pro 
vocation  to  vengeance,  Almighty  power,  does  not 
enlarge  the  ocean  to  pafs  its  immenfe  boundary, 
does  not  obfcure  the  light  of  the  fun,  does  not  im- 
prefs  fterility  on  the  earth,  to  ingulf  us,  to  blind  us, 
and  finally  to  deftroy  us.  Softened  and  abforbed 
in  thefe  divine  emotions,  I  felt  myfelf  tranfported 
and  hurried,  by  a  delightful  violence,  into  a  ter- 
reftrial  paradife,  where  I  feemed  to  behold  the 
firft  man,  Adam,  a  creature  dear  to  God,  the 
friend  of  angels,  the  heir  of  heaven ,  familiar  with 
the  flars,  a  compendium  of  all  created  things, 
the  ornament  of  all,  the  miracle  of  nature,  lord 
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miracolo  delta  natara,  imperador  degli  animali, 
unico  albergatore  dell'  univerfo ,  e  fruitore  di 
tante  maraviglie  e  .grandezze.  Ouindi  invaghito 
ancora  piu  che  mai,  rifolvei  col  favor  di  Dio  be- 
nedetto  de  dare  alia  luce  del  mondo,  quel  che 
io  portava  nelle  tenebre  della  mia  mente;  si 
per  dare  in  qualche  modo ,  a  conofcere  ch'  io 
conofceva  me  fteiTo,  e  gli  obblighi  infiniti ;  ch'  io 
tengo  a  Dio;  come  perche  altri,  che  non  co- 
nofcono,  fapelfero  chi  fu,  chi  fia,  e  chi  fara  , 
queft'  uomo  ;  e  dalla  bafla  confiderazione  di 
quefte  cofe  terrene,  alzaffero  la  menre  alle  celefte 
e  divine.  Stetti  pero  gran  pezza  in  forfe,  s'  io  doveva 
e  poteva  tentare  compofizione  a  me,  per  molti 
capi ,  difficiliffima ,  poiche  cominciando  la  facra 
tela  della  creazione  dell'  uomo  fin  la  dov*  e 
fcacciato  dal  paradifo  terreftre  (che  fei  hore  vi 
corfero  come  ben  narra  Sant  Agoflino  nel  libro 
della  Citta  di  Dio)  non  ben  Io  vedeva  come  in 
cinque  atti  foli,  ii  bricve  fatto  raccontar  fi  po* 
teffe  3  tan  to  piu  difegnando  per  ogni  atto  il  nu- 
mero  almeno  di  fei,  o  fette  fcene.  Difficile  per 
la  difputa ,  che  fece  il  demonio  con  Eva ,  prima 
che  Finduceflea  mangiare  il  porno,  poiche  altro 
non  abbiamo ,  fe  non  il  tefto ,  che  ne  faccia  men- 
zione ,  dicendo,  u  Nequaquam  moriemini  ^  8c  eri- 
tis  ficut  Dii,  fcientes  bonum  8c  malum."  Diffi 
cile  per  le  parole  d'  Eva  in  perfuadere  Adamo 
(che  pur  aveva  il  dono  della  fcienza  infufa)  a 
guftar  del  porno  :  ma  difficiliffima  fopra  tutto  per 
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of  the  animals ,  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  uni- 
verfe ,  and  enjoy er  of  a  fcene  fo  wonderfully 
grand.  Whence,  charmed  more  than  ever,  I 
refolved ,  with  the  favor  of  the  blefled  God ,  to 
uftier  into  the  light  of  the  world  what  I  bore  in 
the  darknefs  of  my  imagination,  both  to  render  ^ 
it  known  in  fome  meafure  that  I  know  myfelf^ 
and  the  infinite  obligations  that  I  have  to  God  ; 
and  that  others,  who  do  not  know,  may  learn 
the  true  nature  of  man,  and  from  the  low  con 
templation  of  earthly  things  may  raife  their  mind 
to  things  celeftial  and  divine. 

I  remained,  however,  a  confiderable  time  in 
doubt,  if  I  ought,  or  if  I  were  able,  to  undertake 
a  compofition  moft  difficult  to  me  on  many  ac 
counts,  fmce  in  beginning  the  facred  fubjecl  from 
man's  creation  to  the  point  where  he  is  driven 
from  the  terrellrial  paradife  (a  period  of  fix  hours, 
as  Saint  Auguftine  relates  in  his  book  on  the 
city  of  God)  I  did  not  clearly  perceive  how  an 
aclion  fo  brief  could  be  formed  into  five  acl»f 
efpecially  allowing  to  every  acl  the  number  of  at 
leaft  fix  or  feven  fbenes;  difficult  from  the  difpute 
that  the  Devil  maintained  with  Eve,  before  he 
could  induce  her  to  eat  the  apple,  fmce  we  have 
only  the  text  that  mentiolif  it,  in  faying  "  Nequa- 
quam  moriemini,  &:  eritis  ficutDii,  fcientes  bo* 
num  8c  malum ; "  difficult  from  the  word*  of 
Eve,  in  perfuading  Adam  (who  had  indeed  the 
gift  of  knowledge  infufed)  to  tafte  the  apple;  but 
difficult  above  all  from  my  own  infirmity,  fincc 
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la  mia  debolezza ,  poiche  doveva  la  c6mpofizione 
rimaner  priva  di  quegSi  ornament!  poetici  ,  cosi 
cari  alle  mufe  :  priva  di  poter  trarre  le  compara- 
zioni  di  cofe  fabrili ,  introdotte  coi  Volger  degli 
anni ,  poiche  al  tempo  del  primo  uomo,  non 
V  era  cofa.  Priva  pur  di  norrinar  (mentre  pero 
parla  Adamo  e  con  lui  fi  ragiona)  per  efempio 
archi ,  ftrali ,  bipenni,  urne,  coltelli ,  fpade,  afte, 
trornbe,  tamburri ,  trofei,  veffilli  5  aringhi  3  mar- 
telli ,  faci ,  mantici ,  roghi ,  teatri ,  erarj  ,  e  fo- 
miglianti  cofe,  ed  infinite,  avendole  tutte  in 
trodotte  la  neceflita  del  peccato  commeffo;  e 
pero  come  afflittive  e  di  pena,  non  dovevan  paffar 
per  la  mente,  ne  per  la  bocca  d'Adamo,  benche 
aveffe  lafcienza  infufa,  come  quegli  che  nelT  in- 
nocenza  felicillimo  fi  vivea.  E  priva  eziandio  del 
portare  in  campo,  fatti  d'  iftorie  facre  o  pro 
fane  ;  del  raccontare  menzogne  di  favolofi  dei ;  di 
narrare  ,  amori ,  furori ,  armi  ,  caccie  y  pefca- 
gioni ,  trionfi  ,  naufragi  ,  incendj  ,  incanti ,  e  fi- 
mili  cofe,  che  fono  in  vero  1'  ornamento ,  e  lo 
fpirito  delta  poesia.  Difficile  per  non  fapere  in 
che  flile  doveffe  parlare  Adamo,  perche  rifguar- 
dando  al  faper  fuo ,  meritava  i  verfi  intieri , 
grandi;  foftenuti ,  numeroh  :  ma  confiderandolo 
poi  paftore  ed  albergatore  de'  bofchi,  pare  che  puro 
e  dolce  efler  doveffe  nel  fuo  parlare  e  m'  accoftai 
percio  a  queflo  di  renderlo  tale  piu,  ch*  io  poteffi 
con  verfi  interi ,  e  fpezzati ,  e  defmenze.  E  qui 
prefo  auimo  nel  maggior  mio  dubbio,  diedi,  non 
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the  compofition  muft  remain  deprived  of  thoft 
poetic  ornaments  fo  dear  to  the  mufes ;  deprived 
of  the  power  to  draw  comparifons  from  imple 
ments  of  art,  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  years, 
fince  in  the  time  of  the  firft  man  there  was  no 
fuch  thing;  deprived  alfo  of  naming  (at  leaft  while 
Adarn  fpeaks ,  or  difcourfe  is  held  with  him)  for 
example,  bows,  arrows,  hatchets,  urns,  knives, 
fwords,  fpears,  trumpets,  drums,  trophies,  ban 
ners,  lifts,  hammers,  torches  bellows,  funeral 
piles,  theatres,  exchequers,  and  infinite  thingsjof 
a  like  nature,  introduced  by  the  neceilities  of  fin; 
they  ought  not  to  pafs  through  the  mind,  or 
through  the  lips  of  Adam  ,  although  he  had 
knowledge  infufed  into  him,  as  one  who  lived 
moft  happy  in  a  ftate  of  innocence;  deprived  , 
moreover,  of  introducing  points  of  hiftory,  fa- 
cred  or  profane,  of  relating  ficlions  of  fabuloua 
deities,  of  rehearfing  loaves ,  furies ,  arms,  fports 
of  hunting  or  nfliing,  triumphs,  fhipwrecks,  con 
flagrations,  inchantments,  and  things  of  a  like 
nature,  that  are  in  truth  the  ornament  and  the 
foul  of  poetry ;  diflicult  from  not  knowing  in  what 
ftyle  Adam  ought  to  fpeak,  iince,  in  refpecl  to 
his  knowledge,  it  might  be  proper  to  aflign  to 
him  verfes  of  a  high  ,  majeftic,  and  flowing  ftyle; 
but  confidering  him  as  a  fliepherd,  and  an  inha 
bitant  of  the  woods,  it  appears  that  he  fhould 
be  iimple  and  fweet  in  his  difcourfe,  and  I  en 
deavoured ,  on  that  account,  to  render  it  fuch, 
as  much  as  I  coujjj*  by  variety  of  verification; 
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focome,  principle;  andai ,  per  cosi  dire,  fenza 
mezzo  feguendo  :  e  giunfi  al  £ne  ne  me  ne  avvidi. 
Onde  ho  da  credere  che  la  bonta  di  Dio ,  rif- 
guardando  piu  toflo  1*  affetto  buono  che  i  miei 
diffetti ,  ( si  come  retira  fpeffo  il  cuor  dell'  uomo 
dall*  opre  male ,  cosi  1'  induce  infenfibilmente 
ancora  alle  buone)  foffe  quella  che  mi  movefle  la 
mano,  e  che  1'  opera  mia  terminafie.  Dunqtie  a 
lei  fola  debbo  le  grazie  di  quella  poca  che  per- 
^vventurafi  trova  nella  prefente  fatica :  fapendo  che 
1'onriipotenza  fua ,  avvezza  a  trarre  maraviglie  dal 
rozzo  ed  informe  caos  ,  cosi  da  quello  molto  piu 
rozzo  ed  informe  della  mia  mente,'  abbia  anche 
tratto  quefto  parto,  fenon  per  altro,  per  effer  facro, 
e  perche,  per  cosi  dire,  parlafle  un  mutolo  in  per- 
fona  mia,  per  la  poverta  dell'  ingegno  come  fuole 
alFincontro  faramutire  le  piu  felici  lingue  quando 
s'  impiegano  in  cofe  brutte  e  profane.  Vedafi  dun- 
que  con  V  occhio  della  difcrezione,  ne  fi  biaiimi 
peravventura  la  poverta  dello  ftile,  la  poca  'gra- 
vita  nel  portar  delle  cpfe ,  la  fterilita  def  concetti, 
la  debolezza  degli  fpiriti ,  gli  inlipidi  fall ,  gli 
ftravaganti  epifodj  ,  come  a  dire  (per  lafciare  una 
infinita  d'  altre  cofe )  che  il  mondo ,  la  carne  , 
e  1  diavolo  per  tentare  Adamo,  in  forma  umana 
gli  s'  apprefentino  9  poich'  altro  uomo  ne  altra 
donna  non  v*  era  al  mondo,  poiche  il  ferpente 
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and  here,  taking  courage  in  my  greateft  clotibt, 
I  formed ,  1  know  not  how ,  a  beginning ;  I  ad 
vanced,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  without  any  determinate 
plan ,  and  arrived  at  the  end  before  I  was  aware. 
Whence  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  favor 
of  God  ,  regarding  rather  my  good  intentions 
than  my  defefls  (for  as  he  often  withdraws  the 
heart  of  man  from  evil ,  fo  he  conducls  it  infen- 
fibly  to  good)  gave  direction  to  my  hand ,  and 
completed  my  work.  Wherefore  to  that  alone 
I  am  indebted  for  the  little  grace  that  may  per 
haps  be  found  in  the  prefent  labor;  knowing 
that  as  omnipotence  is  accuftomed  to  produce 
wonders  from  the  rude  and  unformed  chaos ,  fo 
from  the  ftili  ruder  chaos  of  my  mind  it  may 
have  called  forth  this  production ,  if  not  for  any 
other  purpofe,  yet  to  be  facred,  and  to  make, 
as  it  were ,  a  mute  fpeak  in  my  perfon ,  in  de- 
fpite  of  poverty  of  genius ,  as  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  accuftomed  to  ftrike  mute  the  moft  eloquent 
tongues ,  when  they  employ  themfelves  on  fub- 
jedls  low  and  profane.  Let  it  be  furveyed,  there 
fore  ,  with  an  eye  of  indulgence ,  and  blame 
not  the  poverty  of  ftyle ,  the  want  of  dignity  in 
the  condudl  of  the  circumftances ,  fterility  of  con 
ceits,  weaknefs  of  fpirit,  infipid  pleafantries,  and 
extravagant  epifodes;  to  mention,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  infinitude  of  other  things,  that  the  world, 
the  flefli ,  and  the  devil ,  prefent  themfelves  in  hu 
man  fhapes  to  tempt  Adam,  fmce  there  was  then 
in  the  univerfe  no  other  man  or  woman ,  and  the 
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fi  moftro  pure  ad  Eva  con  parte  timana  ;  oltre 
che  ii  fa  quefto,  perche  le  cofe  fieno  piu  intefe 
dall'  intelletto  con  que'  mezzi,  che  a'  fenfi  s'  afpet- 
tano  :  pofciache  in  altra  guifa  come  le  tante 
tentazioni  che  in  un  punto  foftennero  Adamo  ed 
Eva,  furono  nell'  interno  della  lor  mente,  cosi 
non  ben  capir  lo  fpettator  le  poteva.  Ne  fi  de' 
credere  che  paffafle  il  ferpente  con  Eva  difputa 
lunga  poiche  la  tento  in  un  punto  piu  nella 
mente  che  con  la  lingua,  dicendo  quelle  parole; 
"  Nequaquam  moriemini,  8c  eritis  ficut  Dii, "  8cc. 
'e  pur  fara  di  meflieri,  per  efprimere  quegli  in- 
terni  contrafti ,  meditar  qualche  cofe  per  di  fuori 
rapprefentarli.  Ma  fe  al  pittor  poeta  muto,  e 
permeffo  con  caratteri  di  colore  1'  efprimer 
I1  antichita  di  Dio  in  perfona  d'  uomo  tutto  ca- 
nuto ,  e  dimoftrare  in  bianca  colomba  la  purita 
dello  fpirito ,  e  figurare  i  divini  meffaggi  che  fono 
gli  angeli  in  perfona  di  giovani  alati;  perche  non 
e  permeffo  al  poeta,  pittor  parlante,  portar  nella 
tela  del  teatro  altro  uomo,  altra ,donna,  ch* 
Adamo  ed  Eva?  e  rapprefentare  quegli  interni 
contrafti  per  mezzo  d'immagini ,  e  voci  pur  tutte 
urpane?  Oltre  che  par  piu  tolerabile  1'intro- 
durre  in  queft'  opera  il  demonio  in  umana  figura, 
di  quel  che  fia  Tintrodur  nell'  ifteffa  il  Padre 
eterno  e  T  angelo  fteifo  5  e  pur  fe  quefto  e 
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ferpent  difcovered  himfelf  (o  Eve  with  a  human 
fimilitude;  moreover,  this  is  done  that  the  fub- 
jecl  may  he  better  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derftanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes; 
fince  the  great  temptations  that  Adam  and  Eve 
at  once  fuftained ,  were  indeed  in  the  interior  of 
their  own  mind,  but  could  not  be  fo  compre 
hended  by  the  fpeclator;  nor  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  ferpent  held  a  long  difpute  with  Eve, 
fince  he  tempted  her  rather  by  .a  fuggeftion  to 
her  mind,  than  by  conference,  faying  thefe  words, 
"  Nequaquam  moriemini  ,  &:  eritis  ficut  Dii , 
fcientes  bonum  8c  malum ;  and  yet  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  ,  in  order  to  expi  efs  thofe  internal  conten 
tions  ,  to  find  fome  expedient  to  give  them  an 
outward  reprefentation ;  but  if  it  is  permitted  to 
the  painter,  who  is  a  dumb  poet,  to  exprefs  by 
colors  God  the  Father,  under  the  perfon  of  a 
man  lilvered  by  age ;  to  defcribe,  under  the  image  of 
a  white  dove,  the  purity  of  the  fpirit;  and  to  figure 
the  divine  mefiengers ,  or  angels,  under  the  fliape 
of  winged  youths ,  why  is  it  not  permitted  to  the 
poet,  who  is  a  fpeaking  painter,  to  reprefenr,  in 
his  theatrical  produclion ,  another  man  and  an 
other  woman  befides  Adam  and  Eve ,  and  to  re- 
prefent  their  internal  conflicls  through  the  me 
dium  of  images  and  voices  entirely  human ,  not 
to  mention  that  it  appears  more  allowable  to 
introduce  in  this  work  the  devil  under  a  human 
lhape,  than  it  is  to  introduce  into  it  the  eternal 
Father  and  an  angel ;  and  if  this  is  permitted  , 

and 
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permeflb ,  e  fi  vede  tutto  giorno  efprelTo  nelle  rap- 
prefen  tazioni  facre,  perche  non  fi  ha  da  permettere 
riella  prefente  dove  fe  il  maggior  fi  concede  5  fi  def 
conceder  parimenteil  minor  male  5  rimira  dunque 
letter  benigno  piu  la  foftanza ,  che  i'  accidentc , 
per  cosi  dire,  contemplando  nell'  opera  il  fine  di 
portar  nel  teatro  dell'  anima  la  miferia,  ed  il 
pianto  d'Adamo ,  e  fame  fpettatore  il  tuo  cuore 
per  alzarlo  da  quefie  baflezze  alle  grandezze  del 
ciel ,  col  mezzo  della  virtu  e  deli'  aiuto  di  Dio  , 
il  quale  ti  feliciti. 


€HORO  D'ANPELI    cantanti  la  GLORIA 
DJ  DIO. 


"    ia     arco  > 
Corde  -le  sfere  fien,  riote  le  ftelle, 
Sien  le  paufe  e  i  fofpir  1'  aure  novelle  , 
E  1  tempo  i  tempi  a  mifurar  non  parco. 

Quindi  alle  cetre  eterne,  al  novo  canto 
S'  aggiunga  melodia,  e  lode  a  lode 
Per  colui  ,  ch*  oggi  ai  mondi  5  ai  cieli  ,  gode 
Gran  facitor  moftrarfi  eterno  ,  e  fanto. 

O  tu  ,  che  pria  che  foffe  il  cielo  e  '1  mondo  , 
In  te  fleflb  godendo  e  mondi  e  cieli  , 
Come  punt*  or  da  facrofanti  teli  , 
Verfi  di  grazie  un  ocean  profondo. 

Deh  tu  ,  che  '1  fai,  grande  amator  fovrano  , 
Com'  han  lingua  d'  amor  ,  1'  opre  cotante  , 

Tu 
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and  feen  every  day  exhibited  in  facred  repve- 
fentations ,  why  ihould  it  not  be  allowed  in  the 
prefent,  where,  if  the  greater  evil  is  allo 
furely  the  lefs  ihould  be  allowed  :  attend  there 
fore ,  gentle  reader,  more  to  the  fubftance  than 
to  the  accident,  conndering  in  the  work  the  great 
end  of  introducing  into  the  theatre  of  the  foul 
the  mifery  and  lamentation  of  Adam ,  to  make 
your  heart  a  fpeclator  of  them ,  in  order  to  raife 
it  from  thefe  dregs  of  earth  to  the  magnificence 
of  heaven,  through  the  medium  of  virtue  and  the 
affiftance  of  God,  by  whom  may  you  be  bleffed. 
_ 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS  finging  the  GLORY 

^  *    '•  "  v.  / 

,      OF  GOD. 

J~o  Heav'n's  bright  lyre  let  Iris  be  the  bow , 

Adapt  the  fpheres  for  chords,  for  notes  the  ftars, 
Let  new-born  gales  difcriminate  the  bars , 
Nor  let  old  time  to  meafure  times  be  flow. 

Hence  to  new  mulic  of  the  eternal,  lyre 
Add  richer  harmony,  and  praife  to  praife, 
For  him,  who  now  his  wond'rous  might  diiplays, 
And  fliows  the  univerfe  its  awful  fire. 

O  thou,  who  ere  the?  world,  or  heav'n,  was  made, 
Didft  in  thyfelf  that  world,  that  heav'n  enjoy, 
How  does' thy  bounty  all  its  powers  employ, 
What  inexpreflive  good  haft  thou  difplayed. 

O  thou,  of  fov'reign  love  almighty  fource, 
Who  know'tt  to  make  thy  works  thy  love  exprefc, 

23 
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Tu  infpira  ancor  lode  canore  e  fante. 
Fa,  ch'  .allo  ftil  s'  accord!  il  cor,  la  mano. 
Ch'  all'or  n*  udrai  1*  alt'  opre  tue  lodando 
Dir ;  die  fefti  di  nulla  Angeli  e  sfere , 
Ciel,  mondo,  pefci,  augelli,  moftri ,  e  fere, 
Aqnile  al  fol  de'  tuoi  gran  rai  fembrando. 


A  T  T  o  P  R  i  M  o. 

SCENA   SECONDA, 
L  UCIFERO. 

I  dal  mio  centre  ofcuro, 
Mi  chiama  a  rimirar  cotanta  luce? 
Quai  maraviglie  nove , 
Oggi  mi  fcopri  O  Dio? 
Forfe  iei  ftanco  d'  albergar  nel  cielo? 
Perche  crealti  in  terra, 
Quel  vago  paradifo? 
Perche  reporvi  poi 
D*  umana  carne  duo  terreni  del? 
Dimmi  architetto  vile, 
Che  di  fango  opre  fefti, 
Ch§  avverra  di  quell'  uom  povero,  ignudo, 
Di  bofchi  habitator  folo ,   e  di  felve? 
Forfe  premer  col  pie  crede  le  ftelle , 
Impoverito  e  1  ciel,  cagione  io  folo 
Fui  di  tanta  ruina ,  ond'  or  ne  godo. 
TefTa  pur  ftelh  a  ftella? 
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Let  pure  devotion's  fire  the  foul  poflefs , 
And  give  the  heart  and  hand  a  kindred  force. 
Then  ftialt  thou  hear,  how,  when  the  world  begun, 
Thy  life-producing  voice  gave  myriads  birth  , 
Call'd  forth  from  nothing  all  in  heav'n  and  earth, 
Blefs'd  in  thy  light  as  eagles  in  the  fun. 


ACT    THE    FIRST. 


SCENE    THE    SECOND. 
LUCIFER. 

O  from  my  dark  abyfs 
Calls  me  to  gaze  on  this  excefs  of  light? 
What  miracles  unfeen 
Show'ft  thou  to  me  ,  O  God  ? 
Art  thou  then  tired  of  refidence  in  Heav'n  ? 
Why  haft  thou  raifed  on  earth 
This  lovely  Paradife  , 
And  wherefore  placed  in  it 
Two  earthly  demi-gods  of  human  mould  ? 
Say,  thou  vile  architect, 
Forming  thy  works  of  duft  , 
What  will  befal  this  naked  helplefs  man  f 
The  fole  inhabitant  of  glens  and  woods  ? 
Does  he  then  dream  of  treading  on  the  ftars? 
Heav'n  is  impoverifh'd  ,  and  I,  alone 
The  caufe,  enjoy  the  ruin  I  produced: 
Let  him  unite  above 
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V  aggiunga  e  luna,  e  fole, 

S'  affatichi  pur  Dio  , 

Per  far  di  novo  il  ciel  lucido  adorno, 

Ch'  al  fin  5  con  biafmo  e  fcorno, 

Vana  T  opra  fara .  vano  il  fudore , 

Fu  Lucifero  fol  quell'  ampia  luce , 

Per  cui  fplendeva  in  mi]le  raggi  il  cielo; 

Ma  quefte  faci  or  fue  fon  ombre  e  fumi, 

O  de'  gran  lumi  miei,  baftardi  lumi 

II  ciel  che  che  fi  fia  faper  non  voglio , 

Che  che  fi  fia  queft  uom' faper  noil  euro, 

Troppo  oftinato  e  duro , 

E  '1  ,mio  forte  penfiero, 

In  moftrarmi  implacabile ,  e  fevero, 

Contra  il  ciel ,  contra  1'  uom  ,  Y  angelo  ,  e  Dio, 

ATTO    TERZO. 

SCENA    PRIM  A. 

AD  AMO,  EVA. 

O  MIA  compagna  amata , 

O  di  quefta  mia  vita 

Vero  cor ,  cara  vita ; 

Si  frettolofa  adunque  all  vibrando 

Peregrina  inceffante 

Per  ritrovar  Adamo , 

Solinga  andavi  errando? 

Eccolo;  chel'imponi?  Parla  omai 

Tantoindugi?  deh  chiede;  O  Dio,  che  fai? 
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Star  upon  ftar,  moon,  fun, 

And  let  his  Godhead  toil 

To  re-adorn  and  re-illume  his  heav'n; 

Since  in  the  end  derifion 

Shall  prove  his  works,  and  all  his  efforts,  vain; 

For  Lucifer  alone  was  that  full  light, 

Which  fcatter'd  radiance  o'er  the  plains  of  Heav'n. 

But  thefe  his  prefent  fires  are  (hade  and  fmoke, 

Bafe  counterfeits  of  my  more  potent  beams; 

I  reck  not  what  he  means  to  make  his  heav'n ; 

Nor  care  I  what  this  creature  man  may  be, 

Too  obftinate  and  firm 

Is  my  undaunted  thought 

In  proving  that  I  am  implacable, 

'Gainft  heav'n,  'gainft  man,the  angels,and  their  God. 


ACT    THIRD. 
SCENE    I. 

ADAM    AND    EVE. 

O  MY  belov'd  companion , 

O  thou  of  my  exiflence 

The  very  heart  and  foul , 

Haft  thou ,  with  fuch  excefs  of  tender  hafte , 

With  ceafelefs  pilgrimage, 

To  find  again  thy  Adam 

Thus  folitary  wandered? 

Behold  him,  fpeak,  what  are  thy  gentle  orders? 

Why  doft  thou  paufe?  O  God,  what  art  thou  doing? 
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EVA. 

O  carifiimo  Adamo  , 

O  mia  fcorta,  o  mio  duce 

Ch'  a  rallegrar  ch' a  folazzar  m' induce; 

Sol'  io  te  defiava  , 

E  tra  fi  grati  orrori  ^ 

Solo  te  ricercava. 

ADAMO. 

Poiche  ti  lice  Adamo 

(Belliflima  compagna) 

Del  tno  gioir  nomar  radice,  e  fonte, 

Eva ,  fe  '1  venir  meco , 

Or  t'  aggrada,  moitrarti  arnica,  intendo 

Cofa  non  piu  veduta; 

Cofa  si  vaga,  che  per  maraviglia 

Inarcherai  le  ciglia; 

Mira,  fpofa  gentile,  in  quella  parte 

Di  cosi  folta ,  e  verdeggiante  felva 

Dov'  ogni  augel  s*  infelva 

La  dove  appunto  quelle  due  si  bianchc 

Colombe  vanno  con  aperto  volo ; 

Ivi  appunto  vedrai  (o  maraviglia) 

Sorger  tra  molli  fiori 

Un  vivo  umore ,  il  qual  con  torto  pafTo 

Si  frettolofo  fugge 

E  fuggendo  t'  alletta  , 

Ch'  e  forza  dir ;  ferma  bel  rivo  ?  afpetta  t 

Quindi  vago  in  feguirlo 

Tu  pur  il  fegui ,  ed  ei  come  s'  avefle 
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EVE. 

Adam,  my  bed  beloved, 

My  guardian  and  my  guide, 

Thou  fource  of  all  my  comfort,  all   my  joy, 

Thee,  thee  alone  I  wifti , 

And  in  thefe  pleafmg  horrors 

Thee  only  have  I  fought. 

ADAM. 

Since  thou  may 'ft  call  thy  Adam 

(Moft  beautiful  companion) 

The  fource  and  happy  fountain  of  thy  joy. 

Eve;  if  to  walk  with  me 

It  now  may  pleafe  thee ,  I  will  fhow  thee  5  love  , 

A  fight  thou  haft  not  feen , 

A  fight  fo  lovely ,  that  in  wonder  thou 

Wilt  arch  thy  graceful  brow; 

Look  thou ,  my  gentle  bride ,  towards  that  path 

Of  this  fo  intricate  and  verdant  grove  , 

Where  fit  the  birds  embower'd; 

Juft   there,   where    now,    with  foft    and  fnowy 

plumes, 

Two  focial  doves  have  fpread  their  wings  for  flight ; 
Juft  there  thou  ihalt  behold  (O  pleafmg  wonder) 
Springing  amid  the  flow'rs, 
A  living  ftream ,  that  with  a  winding  courfe 
Flies  rapidly  away, 
And  as  it  flies  allures, 

And  tempts  you  to  exclaim,  fweet  river  ftay; 
Hence,  eager  in  purfuit, 
You  follow  t  and  the  ftream ,  as  if  it  had 
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Brama  di  fcherzar  teco , 

Fra  mi  Lie  occulte  vie  dipinte,  erbofe 

Anzi  note  a  lui  fol  celato  fugge  : 

Pofcia  quand'  egli  afcolta, 

Che  tu  t'  affliggi ,  perche  1*  hai  fmarrito 

Alza  la  chioma  acquofa ,  e  par  che  dica 

A  gorgogliar  d'  un  rifo , 

Segui  pur  fegui,  il  molle  paflb  mio, 

Che  fe  godi  di  me ,  cori  te  fcherz'  io ; 

Cosi  con  dolce  inganno  alfin  ti  guida 

Sin  all'  eilrema  cima 

D'un  praticel  fiorito;  ed  egli  allora, 

Con  veloce  dimora, 

Dice  :  rimanti ;  addio,  gia,  gia,  ti  lafcio 

Poi  fi  dirupa  al  baffo 

Ne  feguirlo  potendo  nmane  piante 

Forz'  e  che  Tocchio  il  fegua ;  e  la  tu  miri 

Come  gran  copia  d'  acqua  in  cerchio  angullo 

Accoglie  in  cupa,  e  fruttuofa  valle 

D'  allor  cirita,  e  d'ulive, 

Di  ciprefli ;  d'  aranci ,  e  d'  alti  pini; 

II  qual  limpido  umore ,  ai  rai  delfole, 

Sembra  un  puro  criftallo : 

Quind'  e  che  nel  bel  fondo 

Nel  criftallin  dell'  onda 

Tralucer  miri  ricca  arena  d'  oro 

Ed  u n  mobile  argento 

Di  cento  pefci ,  e  cento  : 

Qui  con  note  canore, 

Candidi  cigni  alia  bell'  onda  intornoj 

Fanno  dolce  foggioyno. 
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Defire  to  fport  with  you , 

Thro'  many  a  florid,  many  a  graffy  way, 

Well  known  to  him,  in  foft  concealment  flies  j 

But  when  at  length  he  hears 

You  are  afllided  to  have  loft  his  fight 

He  rears  his  watry  locks,  and  feems  to  fay, 

Gay  with  a  gurgling  fmile  , 

Follow,  ah  follow  flill  my  placid  courfe, 

If  thou  art  pleafed  with  me,  with  thee  I  fport; 

And  thus,  with  fweet  deceit,  he  leads  you  on 

To  the  extremeft  bound 

Of  a  fair  flow'ry  meadow,  then  at  once, 

With  quick  impediment, 

Says,  flop  ,  adieu,  for  now,  yes,  now  I  leave  you, 

Then  down  a  rock  defcends; 

There,  as  no  human  foot  can  follow  farther, 

The  eye  alone  muft  follow  him,  and  there, 

In  little  fpace ,  you  fee  a  mafs  of  water 

Collefled  in  a  deep  and  fruitful  vale , 

With  laurel  crowned  and  olive , 

With  cyprefs ,  oranges ,  and  lofry  pines ; 

The  limpid  water  in  the  fun's  bright  ray 

A  perfecl  cryftal  feems ; 

Hence  in  its  deep  recefs, 

In  the  tranflucent  wave, 

You  fee  a  precious  glittering  Hind  of  gold, 

And  bright  as  moving  filver 

Innumerable  fifti; 

Here  with  melodious  notes 

The  fnowy  fwans  upon  the  fliining  ftreams 

.Form  their  fweet  refidence, 
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E  fembran  gorgheggiando  air  aura  dire 
Qui  fermi  il  pie  chi  brama  a  pien  gtoire. 
Sicche  cara  compagna 
Meco  venir  ti  caglia. 

EVA. 

Cosi  ben  la  tua  lingua  mi  fcoperfe 

Quel,  che  moftrarmi  afpiri, 

Che  '1  fugitive  rivo  miro  fcherzante, 

E  F  odo  mormorante; 

Ben  anco  e  vaga  quefta  parte  ov'  ora 

Facciam  grato  foggiorno ,  e  qui  forsf  anco , 

Piu  ch'  altrove >  biancheggia  il  vago  giglio 

E  s'  invermiglia  la  nafcente  rofa  j 

Quinci  anco  rugiadofe, 

Son  Terbette  minute, 

Colorite  da'  fieri ; 

Qui  le  piante  frondjute 

Stendono  a  gara  1'  ombre , 

S'  ergono  al  ciel  pompofe. 

A  D  A  M  Q. 

Or  al  frefco  dell'  ombre, 

Al  bel  di  quefte  piante, 

Al  vezzofo  de'  prati, 

Al  dipinto  de'  fiori, 

Al  mormorar  dell*  acque  e  degli  augelli  a 

Aflediamoci  lieti. 

EVA. 

Eccomi  aflifa, 

O  come  godo  in  rimirar  non  folo, 
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And  feem  in  warbling  to  the  wind  to  fay, 
Here  let  thofe  reft  who  wifh  for  perfect  joy. 
So   that,  my  dear  companion , 
To  walk  with  me  will  pleafe  thee. 

EVE. 

So  well  thy  language  to  my  fight  has  brought 

What  thou  defiredft  to  fhow  me, 

I  fee  thy  flying  river  as  it  fports , 

And  hear  it  as  it  murmurs  : 

And  beauteous  alfo  is  this  fcene  where  now 

Pleas'd  we  fojourn;  and  here,  perhaps  e'en  here 

The  lily  whitens  with  the  pureft  luftre, 

And  the  rofe  reddens  with  the  richeft  hue  ; 

Here  alfo  bath'd  in  dew, 

Plants  of  minuteft  growth 

Are  painted  all  with  flowers; 

Here  trees  of  ampleft  leaf 

Extend  their  rival  {hades, 

And  ftately  rife  to  heav'n. 

ADAM. 

Now  by  thefe  cooling  ihades, 

The  beauty  of  thefe  plants , 

By  thefe  delightful  meadows, 

Thefe  variegated  flow'rs, 

By  the  foft  mufic  of  the  rills  and  birds<, 

Let  us  fit  down  in  joy. 

EVE. 

Behold  then  I  am  feated ; 
How  I   rejoic*  in  viewing,  not  alonr, 
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Quefti  nor,  quefte  erbette,  e  quante  piante 

Ma  1*  Adamo,  1' Amante. 

Tu  tu  fei  quel  per  cui  vezzofi  i  prati 

Piu  mi  fembrano ,  e  cari , 

Piu  colon ti  i  frutti  *  e  i  fonti  cari. 

A  D  A  M  0. 

Non  pon  tanti  arrecarmi 

Leggiadri  fior  quefti  be*  eampi  adorni , 

Che  vie  piti  vaghi  fiori  io  non  rimiri 

•Nel  bel  giardin  del  tuo  leggiadro  voltoj 

Datevi  pace  o  fiori , 

Non  fon  mendaci  i  detti , 

Voi  da  rugiade  aeree  afperfe  fiete , 

Voi  lieto  fate  umil  terreno  erbofo, 

Ad  un  fol  fiammeggiar  d'  accefo  fole, 

Ma  col  cader  del  fol  voi  pur  cadrete. 

Ma  gli  animati  fiori, 

D'  Eva  mia  cara  e  bella , 

Vanfi  ogn'  ora  irrigando, 

Dalle  calde  rugiade  , 

Ch'  ella  fparfe  per  gioia, 

II  fuo  fattor  Jodando , 

Ed  al  rotar  di  duo  terreni  foli, 

Nel  ciel  della  fua  fronte 

S'ergon  per  non  cadere , 

II  vago  Paradifo 

Ornando  d'uii  bel  vifo. 
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Thefe  flow'rs,  thefe  herbs,  thefe  highland  grace 
ful  plants. 

But  Adam,  more  my  lover, 

Thou,  thou  art  he  by  whom  the  meadows  feem. 

More  beautiful  to  me, 

The  fruit  more  blooming ,  and  the  flreams  more 
clear. 

ADAM. 

Thefe  decorated  fields, 

With  all  their  flow'ry  tribute ,  cannot  equal 

Thofe  lovelier  flowers  that  with  delight  I  view 

In  the  fair  garden  of  your  beauteous  facej 

Be  pacified,  ye  flow'rs, 

My  words  are  not  untrue,- 

You  fliine  befprinkl'd  with  ethereal  dew, 

You  give  the  humble  earth  to  grow  with  joy 

At  one  bright  fparkle  of  the  blazing  fun  $ 

But  with  the  falling  fun  ye  alfo  fall : 

But  thefe  more  living  flow'rs 

Of  my  dear  beauteous  Eve 

Seem  frefheri'd  every  hour 

By  foft  devotion's  dew , 

That  ftie  with  pleafure  fheds, 

Praifmg  her  mighty  Maker; 

And  by  the  rays  of  two  terreftrial  funs , 

In  that  pure  Heav'n  her  face, 

They  rife;  and  not  to  fall, 

Decking  the  Paradife 

Of  an  enchanting  vitage. 
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EVA. 

Deh  non  voler  Adamo, 

Con  facondia  fonora. 

L'  orecchio  armonizzar,  dir  Eva,  io  t*  amo; 

Troppo  s'  affida  il  core 

Che  sfavilli  di  puro  e  fanto  ardore; 

Or  tu  ricevi  in  cambio,  o  caro  amico, 

Quefto  vermiglio  don;  ben  lo  conofci, 

Queft'  e  1  porno  vietato, 

Quell'  e  1  frutto  beato. 

ADAMO. 

Laflb  me,  che  rimiro?  oime,  che  fefli, 
Rapitrice  del  porno , 
Da  gran  fignor  vietato? 

EVA, 

Lunga  fora  il  narrarti 

La  cagion ,  che  m'  indufie 

A  far  preda  del  porno.    Or  bafti  ch'io 

D*  ali  impennati  al  ciel  1'  acquifto  feci. 

ADAMO. 

Ah  non  fia  ver,  non  fia 

Chf  a  te  per  effer  grato 

Mi  moflri  al  cielo  ribellante,  ingrato, 

E'  n  ubbidire  a  donna 

Difubbidifca  al  mio  Fattore,  a  Dio. 

Dunque  pena  di  morte 

Non  ti  fe  per  terror  le  guance  fmorte. 
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EVE. 

Dear  Adam ,  do  not  feek 

With   tuneful  eloquence 

To  footh  my  ear  by  fpeaking  of  thy  love ; 

The  heart  is  confident 

That  fondly  flames  with  pure  and  hallow'd  ardor; 

In  fweet  exchange  accept,  my  gentle  love, 

This  vermeil  tindtur'd  gift;  you  know  it  well; 

This  is  the  fruit  forbidden; 

This  is  the  bleffed  apple. 

ADAM. 

Alas  !  what  fee  I  !  Ah  !  what  haft  thou  done? 
Invader  of  the  fruit 
Forbidden  by  thy  God  ! 

EVE. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell 

The  reafon  that  induced  me 

To  make  this  fruit  my  prey ;  let  it  fuffice , 

I've  gained  thee  wings  to  raife  thy  flight  to  heav'n. 

ADAM. 

Ne'er  be  it  true ,  ah !  never , 

That  to  obtain  thy  favor 

I  prove  to  Heav'n  rebellious  and  ungrateful 

And  to  obey  a  woman 

So  difobey  my  Maker  and  my  God. 

Then  did  not  death  denounc'd 

With  terror's  igy  palenefc  blanch  thy  cheek? 

EVt. 
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EVA. 

E  tu  credi  fe  '1  porno 

Efca  foffe  di  morte, 

Che  T  avefTe  inalzato  il  gran  cuitore 

Dov'  eterna  e  la  vita? 

Stimi  tu  fe  d'  errore 

Cagione  foffe  il  porno, 

Ch'  alle  luci  dell'  uomo, 

Si  pomifero  e  vago  ? 

Fertileggiar  1'  aveffe  fatto  all'  aure? 

Ah  fe  cio  foffe ,  ben  n'  avrebb*  ei  dato 

Cagion  d'  alto  peccato  , 

Poiche  natura  impone, 

(Precettrice  fagace) 

Che  per  viver  queft'  uomo  fi  pafca  e  cibi, 

E  che  conforme  il  bello ,  il  buono  ei  creda. 

A  D  A  M  O. 

Se  1  celefte  cuitore , 

Che  i  bei  campi  del  cielo, 

Seminati  ha  di  flelle, 

Fra  tante  piante  fruttofe,  e  belle 

Pofe  il  vietato  porno , 

II  piu  bello ,  il  piu  dolce  5 

Fe  per  conofcer  V  uomo 

Sagace  olfervator  di  voglia  eccelfa , 

E  del  gran  meritar  per  dargli  il  modo ; 

Che  fol  nome  di  forte  avien  che  acquifti, 

Chi  fupera  fe  fteffo ,  e  i  proprj  affetti : 

Ben  avria  di  peccar  ragion  queft'  uomo, 

Ouando  di  pochi  fr utti , 

Faffe 
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EVE. 

And  think'ft  thou ,  if  the  apple 

Were  but  the  fruit  of  death, 

The  great  Producer  would  have  raifed  it  there, 

Where  being  is  eternal ; 

Think'ft  thou ,  that  if  of  error 

This  fruit  -  tree  were  the  caufe, 

In  man's  delighted  eye 

So  fertile  and  fo  fair 

He  would  have  form'd  it  flourifliing  in  air? 

Ah  !  were  it  fo ,  he  would  indeed  have  giv'n 

A  caufe  of  high  offence, 

Since  nature  has  ordain'd 

(A  monitrefs  fagacious) 

That  to  fupport  his  being  man  muft  eat, 

And  truft  in  what  looks  fair  as  juft  and  good. 

ADAM. 

If  the  celeftial  tiller , 

Who  the  fair  face  of  heav'n 

Has  thickly  fown  with  ftars, 

Amidft  fo  many  plants,  fruitful  and  fair, 

Placed  the  forbidden  apple, 

The  faireft  and  moft  fweet , 

?T  was  to  make  proof  of  man 

As  a  wife  keeper  of  his  heav'nly  law, 

And  to  afford  him  fcope  for  high  defert; 

For  he  alone  may  gain  the  name  of  brave 

Who  rules  himfelf,  and  all  his  own  deiires; 

Man  might,  indeed,  find  fome  excufe  for  fin, 

If  fcantily  with  fruits 
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Foffe  il  giardin  ricetto. 
Ma  di  tanti  e  si  dolci  egli  abondando 
Non  dovra  1*  uomo  in  bando, 
For  celefti  commandi. 

EVA. 

Cisi  dunque  tu  m'  ami? 

Ab  non  fia  ver,  non  fia, 

Ch'  io  ti  chiami  il  mio  cor,  la  vita  mia 

Date  vuo  errar  folinga, 

Piangendo,  e  fofpirando 

E  me  fteffa  odiando , 

Celarmi  ancor  dal  fole. 

A  D  A  M  O. 

Eva  mio  dolce  amore, 

Eva  mio  fpirito,  e  core, 

Deh  rafciuga  le  luci , 

Ch'  e  tutto  mio  quel  pianto , 

Che  t'  irriga  la  guancia,  e  innonda  il  feno. 

EVA. 

Ahi  dolente  mio  ftato , 

Io ,   che  cotanto  did! ,  e  feci  cotanto , 

Ad  innalzar  queft'  uomo  5 

Sovra  d*  ogni  alto  Cielo ,  or  cosi  poco 

Egli  mi  crede  ed  ama? 

A  D  A  M  0. 

Non  ti  doler,  mia  vita , 
Troppo  queft'  alma  annoia 
II  rimirarti  mefta. 
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This  garden  were  fupplied  ; 

But  this  abounding  in  fo  many  fweets, 

Man  ought  not  to  renounce 

The  clear  command  of  heav'n. 

EVE. 

And  is  it  thus  you  love  me? 

Ne'er  be  it  true ,  ah  never , 

That  I  addrefs  you  as  my  heart ,  my  life ; 

From  you,  alone,  I'll  wander; 

Bath'd  in  my  tears  and  fighing, 

And  hating  e'en  myfelf, 

I'll  hide  me  from  the  fun. 

ADAM. 

Dear  Eve,  my  fweeteft  love, 
My  fpirit  and  my  heart, 

0  hafte  to  dry  thine  eyes, 
For  mine  are  all  thele  tears 

That  bathe  thy  cheek  and  ftream  upon  thy  bofom. 

EVE. 

Ah  my  unhappy  ftate, 

1  that  fo  much  have  faid ,  fo  much  have  don* 
To  elevate  this  man 

Above  the  highefl  heav'n ,  and  now  fo  little 
Gan  he  or  truft  or  love  me. 

ADAM. 

Ah  do  not  grieve ,  my  life ; 
Too  much  it  wounds  my  foul 
To  fee  thee  in  affliclion. 
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EVA. 

So  ch'  altro  non  defiri, 
Che  le  lagrime  mie,  che  i  miei  fofpiri, 
Ohd'  or  a'  venti,  .a'  mari, 
Porgo  tributi  amari. 

ADAM  0. 
Ahi  mi  fpezza  il  core,v 
Che  far  deggia  non  fo  ;  s'  io  miro  il  cielo 
Sento  vagarmi  un  gielo  , 
Per  1'  offe  che  mi  ftrugge  , 
Vago  fol  d'  offervar  precetti  eterni  : 
Se  la  compagna  miro 

Piango  al  fuo  pianto  ?  a*  fuoi  fofpir  fofpiro  f 
E  mi  ftruggo  e  m'  accoro  , 
S'  ubbidirla  rifiuto  :  il  cor  amante 
Fa  ch'  al  porno  veloce  apra  la  mano. 
L'  alma  nel  fen  dubbiante 
La  rifpinge  e  la  chiude; 
IVIifero  Adamo,  o  quanti 
Accampano  il  tuo  cor  varii  defiri, 
Qui  per  F  un  tu  fofpiri  , 
Per  T  altro  godi,  ne  faper  t'  e  dato 
Se  tu  farai  piegato, 

Da  fofpiri  o  da  gioia 

Dalla  donna  o  da  Dio. 

EVA, 

E  pur  penfa,  e  penfando, 

Vuol  ch'  Eva  fola  in  bando, 

Ponga  d'  efler  felice  , 

Nel  fublimar  queft'  uomo, 

E  pur  oime  ho  d'  ogni  altezza  il  porno. 
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EVE. 

I  know  your  fole  defire 
Is   to  be  witnels  to  my  fighs  and  tears; 
Hence  to  the  winds  and  feas 
I  pay  this  bitter  tribute. 

ADAM. 

Alas ,  my  heart  is  fplitting  ! 
What  can  I  do?  When  I  look  up  to  heav'n 
I  feel  an  icy  tremor, 
E'en  thro7  my  bones,  opprefs  me; 
Anxious  alone  to  guard  the  heav'nly  precept, 
If  I  furvey  my  partner, 
I  fliare  her  tears  and  echo  back  her  fighs; 
'T  is  torture  and  diftraftion 
To  wound  her  with  refufal :  my  kind  heart 
Would  teach  my  op'ning  hand  to  feize  the  apple, 
But  in  my  doubtful  breafl 
My  fpirit  bids  it  clofe : 
Adam,  thou  wretch,  how  many 
Various  defires  befiege  thy  trembling  heart; 
One  prompts  thee  now  to  figh , 
Another  to  rejoice,  nor  canft  thou  know 
Which  fhall  incline  thee  moft, 
Or  fighs  or  joyous  favor 
From  woman  or  from  Goc|. 

E  V  E. 

Yet  he  reflecls  and  wifhes 
That  Eve  fliould  now  forfake 
Her  hope  of  being  happy 
In  elevating  man , 
E'en  while  I  hold  the  fruit  of  exaltation. 
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A  D  A  M  0. 

Mutt  si ,  ma  eloquent! , 

Sono  i  tuo'  fguardi  arnica, 

Oime  quanto  chiedete, 

Quanto,  quanto  ottenete, 

Pria,   che  parli  la  lingua  j  il  cor  conceda, 

Occhi  foli  dell' alma, 

Piu  il  bel  ciel  della  fronte 

Non  fia  che  tenebrate; 

Tornate  oime  tornate; 

A  fugar  a  irraggiar  guancia  nembofa; 

Alza,  alza,  la  fronte, 

Da  quella  mafia  d'  or,  che  '1  volto  inchioma 

Da  que*  raggi  di  fole 

Bei  legami  del  cor,  lampo  degli  occhi 

Fa  che  la  chioma  bella , 

Oggi  leve  e  vagante 

La  portin  1'  aure ,  e  fi  difcopra  il  vifo 

Delia  gloria  d'  un  cor  bel  paradifo 

Mi  difpongo  ubbidirti, 

Sono  imperi  i  tuoi  preghi , 

Su,  su,  negli  occhi  e  nelle  labbra  intanto, 

Fa  balenar  il  rifo ,  afciuga  il  pianto. 

EVA. 

Deh  mifcredente  Adamo  , 

Ricevitor  cortefe 

Fati  omai  di  bel  frutto , 

Corri,  corri  oggimai,  tocchi  la  rnano, 

D'  efca  beante  il  foftunato  fegno. 
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ADAM. 

Tho'  mute  yet  eloquent 

Are  all  your  looks,  my  love; 

Alas,  whate'er   you  afk 

You  're  certain  to  obtain, 

And  my  heart  grants  before  your  tongue  can  fpeak: 

Eyes  that  to  me  are  funs , 

The  heav'n  of  that  fweet  face, 

No  more,  no  more  obfcure, 

Return,  alas,  return 

To  fcatter  radiance  o'er  that  cloudy  cheek : 

Lift  up ,  O  lift  thy  brow 

From  that  foft  mafs  of  gold  that  curls  around  it, 

Locks  like  the  folar  rays, 

Chains  to  my  heart,  and  lightning  to  my  eyes, 

0  let  thy  lovely  trefies, 
Now  light  and  unconfmed, 

Sport  in  the  air,  and  all  thy  face  difclofo 
That  paradife  that  fpeaks  a  heart  divine. 

1  yield  thee  full  obedience; 
Thy  prayers  are  all  commands; 

Dry,  dry  thy  dreaming  eyes,  and  on  thy  lips 
Let  tender  fmiles  like  harmlefs  lightening  play. 

EVE. 

Ah  mifbelieving  Adam, 

Be  now  a  kind  receiver 

Of  this  delightful  fruit; 

Haften ,  now  haften  to  extend  thy  hand 

To  prefs  this  banquet  of  beatitude. 
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A  D  A  M  CX 

Dolciffima  compagna 

Mira  il  caro  amatore 

Scacciali  omai  dal  core 

Le  firti  d'  afpro  duolo ,  a  lui  volgendo 

Di  caro  polo  defiderate  ftelle  : 

Scoprimi  il  vago  porno 

Che  tra  fior.  che  tra  frondi 

(Accorta  involatrice)  a  me  nafcondi. 

EVA. 

Eccoti  Adamo  il  porno: 

Che  fai  dir  ?  lo  guftai ,  ne  fon  gia  morta , 

Ah  che  viver  dovrafli 

Anzi  farci  nel  ciel  fimili  a  Dio ; 

Ma  pria  convien ,  che  '1  porno 

Tutto  fra  noi  fi  gufti, 

Indi  pofcia  guftato 

A  bel  trono  di  rai ,  trono  ftellato , 

Ne  condurran  gli  angeli  lieti  a  volo. 

A  D  A  M  G. 

Dammi  il  frutto  rapito 

Rapitrice  cortefe, 

Dammi  il  frutto  gradito; 

S'  ubbidifca  a  chi  tanto , 

Per  far  mi  un  Dio  ha  faticato  e  pianto 

Oime  laffo ,  che,  feci  ? 

Quale  mi  fcende  al  cor  acuta  fpina 

Di  fubitano  duolo? 
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ADA  M. 

O  my  moft  fweet  companion , 

Behold  thy  ardent  lover 

Now  banifh  from  his  heart 

The  whirlpool  of  affliction ,  turn'd  to  him 

His  dearefl  guide,  his  radiant  polar  liar: 

Show  me  that  lovely  apple, 

Which,  'midfl  thy  flow'rs  and  fruits, 

Ingenious  plunderer ,  thou  hid'fl  from  me. 

EVE. 

Jr/    r  **'  .  t 

Adam ,  behold  the  apple  : 

What  fay 'ft  thou  ?  I  have  tailed ,  and  yet  live. 

Ah ,  't  will  enfure  our  lives , 

And  make  us  equal  to  our  God  in  heav'n; 

But  firfl  the  fruit  entire 

We  mud  between  us  eat, 

And  when  we  have  enjoyed  it, 

Then  to  a  radiant  throne,  a  throne  of  ftars, 

Exulting  angels  will  direct  our  flight. 

ADAM. 

Give  me  the  pilfer'd  fruit, 

Thou  courteous  pilferer, 

Give  me  the  fruit  that  charms  thee , 

And  let  me  yield  to  her, 

Who  to  make  me  a  god,  has  toiled  and  wept. 

Alas  !  what  have  I  done  ! 

How  fliarp  a  thorn  is  piercing  in  my  heart 

With  inflantaneous  anguiih; 
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(Dime  qual  mi  fommerge 
Vaflo  ocean  di  pianto  ? 

EVA. 

Laflb  me,  che  rirniro? 
O  conofcenza  acerba,  o  vifta  nova, 
II  tutto  s'arma  al  precipizio  umano. 

A  D  A  M  O. 
Ahi  cara  liber tade  ove  fe'  gita  ? 

EVA. 

O  cara  libertade,  o  fier  fervaggio. 
A  D  A  M  0. 

E  quefto  e  1  dolce  frutto, 
Cagion  di  tanto  amaro? 
Dimmi,  perche  tradirmi? 
Perche  del  ciel  privarmi? 
Deh  pirche  mi  traefli 
Dallo  flato  innocente 
Dove  lieto  i'  godea  vita  felice? 
Perche  foggetto  farmi, 
Di  morte  alle  crud*  armi 
u  pur,  ch'  eri  mia  vita. 

EVA. 

Fui  cieCa  talpa  al  bene, 
Fui  troppo  occhiuta  al 
Fui  d*  Adamo  nemica, 
Fui  contro  Dio  rubella; 
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How  am  I  overwhelm'd 
In  a  vafl  flood  of  tears. 

EVE. 

Alas  !  what  do  I  fee? 

Oh  bitter  knowledge,  unexpected  fight! 

All  is  prepared  for  human  mifery. 

ADAM. 
O  precious  liberty  5  where  art  thou  fled  ? 

EVE. 

i 

0  precious  liberty !  O  dire  enthralment ! 

ADAM. 

Is  this  the  fruit  fo  fweet, 

The  fource  of  fo  much  bitter  ? 

Say ,  why  would'ft  thou  betray  me  ? 

Ah  why  of  heav'n  deprive  me  ? 

Why  make  me  forfeit  thujs 

My  ftate  of  innocence , 

Where  cheerful  I  enjoy  a  blifsful  life? 

Why  make  me  thus  a  flave 

To  the  fierce  arms  of  death , 

Thou  whom  I  deemed  my  life? 

EVE. 

1  have  been  blind  to  good, 
Quick- fighted  but  to  evil , 
An  enemy  to  Adam , 

A  rebel  to  my  Godj 
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E  per  ofar  d'alzarmi, 
Alle  porte  del  cielo, 
Alle  foglie  cadei  del  bafib  inferno. 

A  D  A  M  O. 

Ahi  qual  dardo  divin  mi  fembra  il  cielo  , 
Rotar  di  namme  accefo? 

EVA. 

Ahi  qual  flagello 

Lafla  mene  fovrafta  ?  Oime  fon  nuda  , 

E  con  Adamo  i'  parlo? 

A  D  A  M  0. 
Nudo  fon  ?  Chi  mi  cela  ?  io  parto. 

EVA. 
Io  fuggo.  Exeunt. 
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For  daring  to  exalt  me 

To  the  high  gates  of  heav'n , 

I  fall  prefumptuous  to  the  depths  of  hell. 

ADAM. 

Alas ,  what  dart  divine  appears  in  heav'n , 
Blazing  with  circling  flame  ? 

EVE. 

What  punifhment, 

Wretch  that  I  am,  hangs  o'er  me  ?  Am  I  naked, 
And  fpeaking  flill  to  Adam  ? 

ADAM. 
Am  I  too  naked  ?  Shelter,  hence. 

E   V   Ef 
I  fly.  Exeunt, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


ENTITLED, 

La  Scena  Tragica  d  ADAMO  ed  EVA, 

DA   TROILO  LANCETTA  BENACENSE. 


ACT, THE  FIRST. 

SCENE    i. 
GOD 

COMMEMORATES  his  creation  of  the  heavens , 
the  earth,  and  the  water — determines  to  make 
man — gives  him  vital  fpirit,  and  admonifhes  him 
to  revere  his  maker ,  and  live  innocent. 

SCENE    a. 
RAPHAEL,  MICHAEL,  GABRIEL,  and  ANGELS. 

Raphael  praifes  the  works  of  God — the  other 
angels  follow  his  example,  particularly  in  regard 
to  man. 

SCENE    j. 
GOD  and  ADAM. 

God  gives  paradife  to  Adam  to  hold  as  a  fief 
•—forbids  him  to  touch  the  apple — Adam  pro- 
mifes  obedience. 
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SCENE    4. 
ADAM 

Acknowledges  the  beneficence  of  God ,  and 
retires  to  repofe  in  the  fhade. 

End  of  the   Firjl  A£l. 


ACT    THE    SECOND. 

SCENE     i. 
GOD    and    ADAM. 

refolves  to  form  a  companion  for  Adam, 
and  does  fo  while  Adam  is  fleeping — he  then 
awakes  Adam,  and  prefenting  to  him  his  new 
aflbciate,  blefles  them  both;  then  leaves  them, 
recommending  obedience  to  his  commands. 

SCENE    a. 
ADAM  and  EVE. 

Adam  receives  Eve  as  his  wife — praifes  her, 
and  entreats  her  to  join  with  him  in  revering  and 
obeying  God — (lie  promifes  fubmiflion  to  his  will, 
and  entreats  his  inftruclion — he  tells  her  the  pro 
hibition,  and  enlarges  on  the  beauties  of  Paradife 
— on  his  fpeaking  of  flocks,  flie  defires  to  fee  them, 
and  he  departs  to  (how  her  the  various  animali. 

SCENE    3. 

LUCIFER,  BELIAL,  SATAN. 
Lucifer  laments   his  expulfion  from   heaven , 
and  meditates  revenge  againft  man  —  the  other 
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demons  relate  the  caufe  of  their  expulfion ,  and 
ftimulate  Lucifer  to  the  revenue  he  meditates— 

o 

he  refolves  to  employ  the  Serpent. 
SCENE    4. 

The  SERPENT,  Evz,  LUCIFER. 

The  Serpent  queftions  Eve — derides  her  fear 
and  her  obedience — tempts  her  to  tafte  the  apple 
— Hie  exprefles  her  eagernefs  to  do  fo — the  Ser 
pent  exults  in  the  profped!  of  her  perdition — 
Lucifer  (who  feems  to  remain  as  a  feparate  per- 
fon  from  the  Serpent)  exprefles  alfo  his  exul 
tation,  and  fleps  afide  to  liflen  to  a  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  Eve. 

SCENE    $. 
EVE,  ADAM. 

Eve  declares  her  refolution  to  tafte  the  apple, 
and  prefent  it  to  her  hufband — {he  taftes  it,  and 
expreffes  unufual*  hope  and  animation — -flie  fays 
the  Serpent  has  not  deceived  her — >fhe  feels  no 
fign  of  death,  and  prefents  the  fruit  to  her  hufband 
—  he  reproves  her — flie  perfifts  in  preffmg  him 
to  eat — he  complies  —  declares  the  fruit  fweet, 
but  begins  to  tremble  at  his  own  nakednefs — he 
repents,  and  exprefles  his  remorfe  and  terror — 
Eve  propofes  to  form  a  covering  of  leaves — they 
retire  to  hide  themfelves  in  foliage. 

End  of  the  Second  Att. 

ACT 
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ACT   THE    THIRD. 

SCENE     i. 
LUCIFER,  BELIAL,  SATAN. 

LUCIFER    exults   in  his  fuccefs ,  and  the  other 
demons  applaud  him. 

SCENE    i. 
RAPHAEL,  MICHAEL,   GABRIEL. 

Thefe  good  fpiriis  lament  the  fall ,  and  retire 
with  awe  on  the  appearance  of  God. 

SCENE    3. 
GOD,  EVE,'  ADAM. 

God  calls  on  Adam — -he  appears  arid  laments 
his  nakednefs — God  interrogates  him  concerning 
the  tree — he  confefies  his  offence,  and  accufes 
Eve — flie  blames  the  Serpent — God  pronounces 
his  malediclion,  and  fends  them  from  his  prefence. 

SCENE    4. 
RAPHAEL,  EVE,  and  ADAM. 

Raphael  bids  them  depart  from  Paradife — 
Adam  laments  his  deftiny — Raphael  perfifts  in 
driving  them  rather  harflily  from  the  garden — 
Adam  begs  that  his  innocent  children  may  not 
naffer  for  the  fault  of  their  mother  —  Raphael 
replies ,  that  not  only  his  children  ,  but  all  hig 

25 
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race,  mull  fuffer,  and  continues  to  drive  them 
from  the  garden — Adam  obeys — Eve  laments, 
but  foon  comforts  Adam — he  at  length  departs , 
animating  himfelf  with  the  idea,  that  to  an  in 
trepid  heart  every  region  is  a  home. 

SCENE    5. 
A  CHERUB, 

Moralizing  on  the  creation  and  fall  of  Adam , 
concludes  the  third  and  laft  a<fl 
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